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INTRODUCTION 


No works in onr language kave been so under-rated or over¬ 
praised as those of Oscar Wilde. This was chiefly due to the 
personality of Wilde himself. In his lifetime he charmed' his 
friends out of criticism and irritated his enemies out of reason. 
The hatred of the latter found full vent during the period 
of social ostracism that followed his trial, and turned the 
tide in his favour when the new generation came along. In 
the nine years between the publication, of De Profundis.. and 
the war, Wilde became an English classic, at any rate in 
Germany. The harrowing nature of his punishment evoked 
that sympathy which is safely and easily accorded the martyrs 
of another age, and some writers even declared that if he had 
not been imprisoned he would not have been remembered. 

The execrations and ecstasies of both periods are now 
forgotten. We may view the man, his period and his work, 
in a spirit of detachment. And, having done so, we may 
even risk the prophecy that his gay 'JiutSiour will outlive his 
sad history. * .. 

Oscar Wilde was born on i6 October; 1854/ at 21 Westland 
E.OW, Dublin. His father was a famous oculist, whose love 
affairs eventually brought him into the law courts, from 
which he emerged with a somewhat tarnished reputation. 
His mother was a writer, who in her youth had tried to 
persuade her countrymen to storm Dublin Castle. At the age 
of nine Oscar was sent to the Portora Eoyal School at Ennis¬ 
killen, where he idled in class, refused to play games because 
he “never liked to kick or be kicked," and dreamed away 
his hours of recreation on the lake, where he fished for “large 
melancholy salmon, which paid no attention to the bait." 
His fondness for the classics, however, won him an “Exhibi¬ 
tion" to Trinity College, Dublin, where he read a lot of 
poetry, was influenced by Professor Mahaffy’s Hellenism and 
keen appreciation of social values, drank little, gambled less, 
displayed that antipathy to Rabelaisian humour which his 
friends used strangely to adduce (after his downfall) as evidence 
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of his essential purity, won the Berkeley Gold Medal for Greek 
and WM seen about in a very striking pair of trousers. In 

r Ju ^ scholarship and went to Magdalen 

College, Oxford. Here he soon became a figure of note. He 
took a^ First Class in Classical Moderations and Liter® 
Humaniores and won the Newdigate Prize with his poem 
Ravenna He went out road-making with Ruskin, not because 
he liked manual labour but because he loved the master's 
prose. He talked with Pater—or rather he talked while 
Pater hstened And sometimes he dressed in knee-breeches 
and silk stockings, explaining that a reformation in dress 

was more important than a reformation in religion. "Luther’s 

always have been quite 
shaking! took with him from Oxford a reputation as 

a talliant talker a promising_poet and an incorrigible poseur. 

Though helped by a small income, this reputation was not 
enough to keep him in comfort in London. He soon got to 
t^owing-from William Morris (who, 
n his deatobed, said the only person he could bear to see was 
Oscar mide) to Whistler (who, at a later date, managed with 
some d^culty to pick a quarrel with him). He weTtra^ 

praised 

Ellen Te^ effusively, and fell in love with Lily Langtry He 
was m short, a social success, but without the money to live 
up to his invitations. Something had to be done about it 

an+w ^ of poems, which was almost an 

anthology M echoes. Marlowe, Milton, Keats, Arnold, Tenny¬ 
son, Ros^to Moms, Swinburne, Browning, and several Frem* 
had influenced his work rather more than the critics had 
condemned it heartily, boomed it 
incidentaUy and the reading public, preferring\e S to 
the voice, bought it manfully. 

of parading the streets 

^ ‘="f°"®'=“t’^“e-taiee-breeches, silk stockings, 
a s^ge tie, a strange hat, and stiU stranger flowers in the 

^ do^o d coat. This remarkable raiment 

^ donned as a protest against the age of the horsehair 
sofa. He was cancatured m Punch, jeered at in the streets 
and became the talk of London. The Esthetic MovLeJt 
had found Its prophet, and Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan had 
found a good subject for their new opera. The cat-calk of 
cartoons of critics did not, however, help 
to fil his pocket, and when he was invited to lecture in 
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America lie jamped at the opportaMty, The promoters of 
the tour simply wished to advertise Patience, but Wilde 
regarded the invitation as a tribute to his poetry. 

He sailed early in 1882, expressed himself as disappointed 
with the Atlantic Ocean, and on arrival in New York said: 

I have nothing to declare except my genius." The tour 
was a moderate^ success. With a few hundred pounds to his 
credit, he cut his hair, changed the fashion of his clothes to 
that of a dandy, and settled for a short period in Paris, where 
he wrote a pseudo-Shakespearean blank verse tragedy en¬ 
titled ne Duchess of Padua and commenced his poem The 
Sphinx, which has unfortunately influenced many recent poets, 
notably Flecker. ^ His money quickly ran out and again he , 
ad to lecture, this time in the English provinces, where, he 
repeated, with as good a grace as possible, his American 
lectures. 

In 1884 he married Constance Mary Lloyd, the daughter 
of a well-known barrister. His wife had a smaU income and 
they were able to take a house—16 Tite Street, Chelsea. They 
had two children, both boys, the first bom in 1885, the second 
m 1886. For three or four years after his marriage Wilde 
mote book reviews for the Pall Mail Gazette, articles on the 
theatre for The Dramatic Review, and talked. Every year 
his conversational powers had increased and by the middle 
eighties^ he was kno^ throughout London society as the 
best talker of his time. He was invited everwhere and 
expected to keep "the table on a roar." His sayings went 
from mouth to mouth and were repeated in the papers. Wit, 
humour, and fable poured from him and held his hearers spell- 
bound. Many men have tried to describe the astonishing 
vanety of his impromptu speech. It was not like the talk of 
a Johnson, a Coleridge, a Carlyle. He never monopolized 
the con^rsation. He always adapted himself to his com¬ 
pany. He could amuse, interest, or charm according to the 
mood, the capacity^ or the need of his audience. A bout of 
repartee came as easily to him as a fairy story or a humorous 
improvizatiou. He would mingle paradox with poetry fun 
with fantasy, and myth with mimicry. From Wflliam Morris 
to Bernard Shaw, all the famous men of Wilde's time, French 
as well as English, have paid tribute to the magic of his 
personality, the wit and fertility of his discourse. As a 
conversationahst, if not as a talker, there is no record of 
his equal. 
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That he was no mere literary*’ monologist is proved by 
the following sto,ry. The late Lord Grimthorpe had a party 
of Yorkshire sportsmen, fox-hnnting squires for the most 
part, at Kirkstail Grange. Hearing that Oscar Wilde was in 
Leeds, he invited him over for lunch. The moment the poet 
was announced, the sportsmen went to ground. They 
collected in groups, hid themselves behind papers, and made 
the new^ arrival feel that he.was not popular. Wilde greeted 
Ms host and began,to talk as though he had noticed nothing. 
“In fi,ve minutes,*’ Grimthorpe declared when telling the 
story, “ail the papers were down and every one had gathered 
round him to.listen and laugh,” At the end of the meal 
one guest after another begged their host to give a dinner 
and invite them to meet Wilde again. They were enchanted 
by him and went on singing his praises. Grimthorpe un¬ 
fortunately could not recall a word of Wiide’s conversation, 
only the fascinating general effect. 

No subject ever came amiss to Wilde, and he iluminated 
with fancy and ^ epigram eyerytM.ng he touched. He could 
keep people amused for hours together. At the end of three 
or four hours he was talking as brilliantly as at the beginning, 
and neither he nor his listeners showed the least sign of 
exhaustion. His greatest friend, Robert Ross, tried to 
illustrate his effect as a companion by contrasting his manner 
with that of his countryman, Bernard Shaw. “I once met 
Shaw in Chartres Cathedral,” he told the present writer, 
“He asked me to take him round and tell him everything 
I knew about the stained-glass windows. By dint of relentless 
examination he pumped me dry of every scrap of information 
I possessed, and at the end of an hour I was fit only for a 
Turkish bath and alcoholic stimulants. Now Oscar would 
have told me wonderful stories about those windows—aU 
made up on the spur of the moment, of course—^and at the 
end of an hour I should still have been begging for more.” 

Unfortunately for his friends, fortunately for us, Wilde 
could not live on conversation. From 1887 to 1889 he edited 
The Woman's World; and during the six years 1885-90 he 
wrote several short stories (of which the best was Lord Arthur 
Smile's Crime), some fairy tales (The Happy Prince and 
A Home of Pomegranates), an essay on Shakespeare’s sonnets 
(The Portrait of Mr, W, H,), and Intentions, The duologues 
in this last contained the cream of his aesthetic philosophy 
and gave a new creed to critics. In them Wilde made his 
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first appearance in literature as a talker, and they remain 
the best record of his more intellectual conversation. The 
jewelled phrases and purple perorations have delighted his 
disciples and vexed many earnest seekers after truth; but it 
is not dif&cult to separate the original thought from the 
tapestry of words that Wilde loved to weave. 

In the year 1890 his only novel. The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, appeared in Lippincotfs Magazine. It vras published 
in took form, with some additional chapters and a preface, 
in 1891. Its appearance was followed by one of those 
periodical outbreaks of moral indignation which are so 
characteristic of British journalistic critics, and but for 
which- the world we live in would be a far gloomier place. 
At any rate it provided Wilde with a lot of wholesome amuse¬ 
ment. Tn various letters to the press he laid about him with 
a will and annoyed every one who couldn’t enjoy the per¬ 
formance. The general feeling seemed to be that Dorian 
Gray was an immoral work. Nowadays the general feeling 
seems to be that it is an extremely moral work. In fact the 
moral is driven home with a crude pulpit-punch that should 
satisfy a Salvationist. 

Setting aside this serious artistic blemish, Dorian Gray is a 
masterpiece of mosaic. It has been called “the first French 
novel to be written in the English language.” But for us it 
has an appeal quite unrelated to its position in literature. 
It is the most complete expression of Wilde’s personality we 
possess, and therefore far more interesting as a human docu¬ 
ment than De Profundis. “Give a man a mask and he will 
teR you the truth,” was one of his sayings. The character 
of Lord Henry Wotton is Wilde’s mask in this novel. It is 
almost a full-length self-portrait of the author. And the rest 
of the book is a compendium of his interests, opinions, and 
emotions. The best of his wit is also here; at a later date 
he incorporated it in his three serio-comedies. He even gives 
a description of himself as a talker, and none of his friends 
or acquaintances has been able to capture his charm as a 
light-hearted conversationalist half so well as he does it him¬ 
self in the character of Lord Henry. It is hardly necessary 
to add that whenever, in the course of the story, Wilde ceases 
to be artificial, he ceases to be real. The scenes that are 
supposed to represent actual life in the Euston Road and else¬ 
where are appalling—worse, if possible, than the serious scenes 
in his comedies. The point to remember about Wilde is that. 
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until he went to prison, lie was only in touch with reality 
through Ms intelligence. His was the world of artifice, of 
mental speculation, of wit, and, at its best, of pure fun. 

Never did he make such good use of his intelligence as in 
the work that followed Dorian Gray. In 1891 The Soul of 
Man Under Socialism appeared in The Fortnightly Review. 
A friend had taken Wilde to hear Bernard Shaw speak on 
Socialism. Wilde, without bothering himself much about 
economics, sat down and wrote an essay which should have 
been entitled The Soul of Man Above Socialism. He took 
Socialism at its face value, assumed it would do all the dirty 
work necessary to free Man for higher issues than the drudgery 
of earning an income, and proceeded to sketch the philosophy 
of undiluted Individualism. This delightful “ variation on a 
theme by"' Shaw has outlasted all the sober sociological works 
of the pioneers and propagandists of that period, and will 
probably be read when Socialism (as we understand the term) 
is dead. ''Unique among Wilde's writings," wrote Robert 
Ross on the only occasion he ever printed a critical estimate 
of one of his friend's works, “it is no exaggeration to say 
that The Soul of Man is unique in English literature. 
Without being in the least desultory, it touches, though 
ever so lightly, almost every subject on which educated 
people think when they tMnk at all. And every subject 
is illuminated by a phrase which haunts the memory." 

Wilde spent a large part of the year 1891 in Paris, writing 
Salome in the French language. Sarah Bernhardt was re¬ 
hearsing it for production at the Palace Theatre, London, 
when the censor prohibited its performance in public. There¬ 
upon the author declared that he would live in France and 
become a naturaHzed Frenchman. Had he carried out his 
threat, he would have been spared the tragedy that fell upon 
him three years later, but we should not have had The 
Importance of Being Earnest. It was Salom^ that made Wilde 
an international figure. Ever since 1901, when it was pro¬ 
duced in Berlin, it has held the continental stage and “has 
run for a longer consecutive period in Cxermany than any 
play by any Englishman, not excepting Shakespeare." Though 
it shows the influence of Flaubert and Maeterlinck, the play 
h^ a power and an atmosphere peculiar to itself. Never- 
^eless we cannot help feehng grateful to the censor, whose 
t^n on Scdomd bore unexpected fruit, for it turned Wilde's 
attention to modem comedy. 
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As a matter of fact, George Alexander liad already advanced 
him £100 before he had even sketched out the scenario of 
his first societyplay—Lady Windermere*s Fan. When it 
was completed the actor, with a fine eye to business, offered 
to buy it outright for £1000. Wilde replied that he had such 
a high opinion of Alexander’s judgment that nothing could 
induce him to accept the offer! The play was produced on 
22 February, 1892, at the St. James’s Theatre. It was 
followed by A Woman of No Importance (19 April, 1893) and 
An Ideal Husband (3 January, 1895)—both produced by 
Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket Theatre. All three plays 
were successful, and Wilde suddenly became the most widely 
discussed author of the day. His leap into popularity, 
coupled with the fact that he now had all the money he 
needed to gratify his taste for luxury, coarsened him, magnified 
his conceit, and gave him a king-like feeling of power, security, 
and prestige. He treated such friends as criticized him with 
coolness and an irritating superiority. His self-sufficiency 
cost him the company of his intellectual equals. He made 
no attempt to conceal his low opinion of Ms fellow-dramatists, 
and his still lower opinion of the newspaper critics. He was 
surrounded by a gang of sycophants and parasites, who repaid 
his cheques, dinners, tie-pins, and cigarette-cases with ful¬ 
some flattery and slavish homage. They also showed their 
appreciation of his incomparable conversation by repeating 
his carelessly uttered bon mots in the presence of such victims 
of Ms wit as were most likely to be infuriated by them. Thus 
the actors in Ms plays got to hear that, in his opimon, any one 
could act, and that as work is the curse of the drinking 

classes of this country, so education is the curse of the acting 
classes,” who should not be taught to read and write but 
should learn their words from the lips of the poet. '"George 
Alexander,” he said on another occasion, ""doesn’t act on 
the stage: he behaves.” The actors enjoyed none of these 
sayings and showed their lack of appreciation the moment 
they got the chance. It should be added that neither success 
nor misfortune could impair Wilde’s wit, the peculiar quality 
of which was exemplified at about this period in his comment 
on a scene by Dickens: "‘One must have a heart of stone to 
read the death of Little Nell without laughing.” 

Wilde’s three serio-comedies are already ""dated” beyond 
repair. The best epigrams in them may be found in Dorian 
Gray, and the forced sentiment of the dramatic passages is, 



to a mo< 3 erii reader, rather painful Of course he wrote all 
the cheap pathos and heroics with his tongue in his cheek. 
The audiences of those days wanted a wronged and noble 
woman, a sinning but repentant man, and a high moral tone. 
Wilde gave them what they wanted, using it ail as frame¬ 
work for his wit; and the combination of Mayfair with morals 
was irresistible. But the effort,, of keeping his tongue in his 
cheek was exhausting. In the summer of 1894 took his 
family for a holiday .to Worthing, where, at Number 5 Es¬ 
planade, he wrote The Importance of Being Earnest in three 
weeks. Ail the stage, tricks—^the long speeches, the rhetoric, 
the sentiment, the asides,*’ the ‘‘curtain” s.ituations, and 
the. rest of the lumber of mummery—are absent in this play. 
Even the paradoxes have almost disappeared. It is witty in 
a new , way—an intellectual romp, a piece of sheer fun and 
hilari.ty,. the apotheosis of Tomfoolery. If Wilde had not 
written Earnest • we could never have believed the assertion 
of. Ms friends that he was the most amusing of men. .In Ms 
other works he reveals Mmseif as a serene wit, a perfecter of 
epi.gr.a.ms, a ,polisher of periods and . paradoxes. But. here, 
though wittier than ever, he is humorous as well. The play 
had no predecessor in our dramatic literature and has had no 
successor. It stands alone. Shakespea.re, in Henry IF, gave 
us the comedy of humanity, glowing and rich .and passionate 
as life itself; Ben Jonson and Goldsmith gave us the comedy 
of character; Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde himself in his earlier 
plays, gave us the comedy of manners; Shaw has given us 
the comedy of morals; but in The Importance of Being Earnest 
we h.a.ve, for the .first and only .time, the comedy of mere 
merriment. With its production by George Alexander on 
(appropriately enough) St. Valentine’s Day, 1895, Wilde 
entered his rightful kingdom. No one has ever disputed his 
sovereignty in the realm of Ridicule. Even criticism halts 
before The Importance of Being Earnest; though a few pains¬ 
taking penmen, envying the ease of its achievement, have 
gravely asserted that it cannot be compared with more 
serious works. - We agree. 

The gaiety of the nation in the early months of 1895 was, 
however, shortly to be eclipsed. In April of that year Wilde 
brought an action for criminal libel against the Marquis of 
Queensberry. “Though under no illusion as to the folly of 
the quite unselfish suit-at-law he had been persuaded to 
begin” (to quote Bernard Shaw), Wilde nevertheless utterly 





miscalculated the force of tlie social vengeance lie was un¬ 
loosing on himself/' The prosecution broke down; Wilde 
was arrested, and tried for an offence which was not punishable 
by law until 1885. His arrest was followed by a sort of 
national hue and cry. The sporting spirit of the country, 
always in search of quarry, quickly picked up the scent; 
perjured evidence was easily procured; and though his first 
trial ended with a disagreement of the jury, the second was 
more successful. He was sentenced to two years hard labour; 
and two of the sportsmen, Charles Brookfield and Charles 
Haivtrey, gave a banquet to the Marquis of Queensberry to 
celebrate the downfall and disgrace of their victim. 

There is a general but mistaken belief that, in England, a 
man is held to be innocent of an offence against the law until 
he is proved to be guilty. Wilde was universally condemned 
long before he was sentenced. While still on trial he was 
jeered at by the newspapers, his books were withdrawn from 
sale^ and his name was removed from the playbills and pro¬ 
grammes of the St. James's Theatre, though Earnest went 
on running to good houses. Charles Wyndham, on the other 
hand, declined to take part in the popular pastime of the 
hour. He would not allow An Ideal Husband to be trans¬ 
ferred to one of his theatres without the author's name, as 
it ^ gave Mm no pleasure to *Tnsuit a man who was on his 
trial." It is more than probable that he was regarded by 
some of his fellow-actors as "no sportsman." 

Since those days, the mental malady that caused Wilde's 
ruin has been more closely studied by pathologists, all of 
whom agree that two years' hard labour was a heavy price 
to pay for an inherited tendency. 

For eighteen months Oscar Wilde suffered every horror and 
barbarity of prison life, first at "Wandsworth and afterwards 
at Reading. At the end of that period, through the influence 
of friends, the governor of Reading Gaol was changed; Wilde 
was allowed to read and write, and the last six months of Ms 
irnprisonment were relatively happy. Some of his friends 
tried to get his sentence reduced, but no one of the least 
importance could be got to sign the appeal George Meredith 
was so shocked at the prospect of turning Wilde loose on 
the world again that he could not even bring himself to 
reply to Frank Harris's letter urging him to head the petition. 

It was during the last six months of Ms sentence that Wilde 
wrote a long letter to a friend, the less personal portions of 
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which were published in 1905 under the heading of De Pro- 
fundis. This work successfully captures his preva^ng mood 
in prison. For a while he nurtured himself on the Gospels 
and took a keen interest in the personality of Jesus Christ. 
But not long after his release nature got the better of nurture, 
and he died, as he had Uved, a pagan. This of course does 
not mean that De Profundis is an insincere work Wdde 
was merely passing through a religious phase,_ which the 
letter admirably reflects. But as the mood in which he wote 
it was exceptional, De Profundis cannot be regained as 
characteristic of him. It lacks the spontaneity, and of course 

the humour, of all his best work. ^ o i, n/r 1 

After leaving prison, lie took the name of Sebastian Mel- 

moth and went to Bemeval, a little village on the coast near 
Dieppe, where he stayed at the H 6 tel de la Plage, Uter taking 
the Chklet Bourgeat. Here he wrote several letters to his 
friends and the greater part of The Ballad of E^adtng Gaol. 
One of his letters from Berneval to his fnend, Robert Ross, 
appeals in this volume by kind permission of the authors 
Literary Executor. It is the most delightful thing of its kind 
in the language, and reveals the charm of Wilde's personality 
as none of his plays, essays, or stories has done. ^ 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol by C. 3 - 3 - (tte author s pnson 
number) was published in 1898. It was immediately recog¬ 
nized as a great ballad. Some critics have objected to its 
occasional “ prettiness." The poem is certainly uneven. Take 
this fine: verse: 


And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats. 

None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more lives than one 

More deaths than one must die. 


And compare' it with this: 

Out of his mouth a red, red rose! 

Out of his heart a white! 

For who can say by what strange way, 

Christ brings His will to light, 

Since the barren staff the pilgnm bore 

Bloomed in the great Pope’s sight? 

Such comparisons could be multiplied, but they merely 
prove the persistence of the poetaster in a man who was 
forced by life to become for once a real poet. After aU, 
Wilde was chiefly anxious to write propaganda, and his 
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ballad bas probably done more to humanize humanity than 
any poem ever written. In it, as G. K. Chesterton has said 
we hear a cry for common justice and brotherhood ver5^ 
much deeper, more democratic and more true to the real 
trend of the populace to-day, than anything the socialists 
ever uttered even in the boldest pages of Bernard Shaw." 

Besides the Ballad Wilde wote two letters on Prison Reform, 
which were published in the Daily Chronicle. But, from the 
moment he left Bemeval in the late summer of 1898, his will¬ 
power seemed to desert him. He stayed with friends in 
Naples, Switzerland, and the south of France, talked as 
wonderfully as ever, but scarcely ever again put pea to 
paper, except to borrow money. His delight in living lost 
none of its keenness, and his sense of humour remained with 
him to the end. One day he was introduced to a lady whose 
talent as a writer was unfairly matched by her excessive 
plainness. The moment he caught sight of her he was taVAn 
aback. "Come now, Mr. Wilde," she said; “confess that 
I am the ugliest woman in France." Wilde bowed low and 
courteously replied: "In the world, madame, in the world " 
pother day he was being bored by a gentleman whose works 
did not, m his own opinion, receive the praise that was due 
to them. “There's a conspiracy against me," he complained 
a conspiracy of silence; what can I do ?" “ Join it " Wilde 

He Uved mostly at the Hdtel d’Alsace in the Rue des Beaux- 
^ts. Pans, a.nd here, on 30 November, 1900, he died. Thou'^h 
due to meningitis, his death was considerably hastened by 
the brutal treatment he had received in prison. 

“I am dying beyond my means," he declared when the 
end was in sight. And though it is true he left a few personal 
debts, readers of this volume will agree that he more than 
Daianced tus account with humanity. 

HESKETH PEARSON. 
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THE CRITIC AS ARTIST 

WITH SOME REMARKS UPON THE 
IMPORTANCE OF DOING NOTHING 

A DIALOGUE. Part L Persons : Gilbe?i 
and Ernest. Scene : the library of a house in 
Piccadilly, overlooking the Green Park. 





Gilbert. [At the piano.] My dear Ernest, what are you 
laughing at? _ . 

Ernest. iLoohing up?^ At a capital story that I have just 
come across in this volume of Reminiscences that I have found 
on your table. . 

Gilbert What is the book? Ah I I see. I have not read it 
yet. Is it good ? 

Ernest Well, while you have been playing, I have Deen 
turning over the pages with some amusement, though, as a 
rule, I'^dislike modern memoirs. They are generally written by 
people who have either entirely lost their memories, or have 
never done anything worth remembering; which, however, is, no 
doubt, the true explanation of their popularity, as the English 
public always feels perfectly at its ease when a mediocrity is 
talking to it. 

Gilbert. Yes: the public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives 
everything except genius, Rut I must confess that I like all 
memoirs."" I like them for their form, just as much as for their 
matter. In literature mere egotism is^ delightful It is what 
fascinates us in the letters of personalities so different as Cicero 
and‘“*Balzac, Flaubert and Berlioz, Byron and Madame de 
Sevigne. Whenever we come across it, and, strangely enough, 
it is rather rare, we cannot but welcome it, and do not easily 
forget it. Humanity will always love Rousseau for having 
confessed his sins, not to airiest, but to the world, and the 
couchant nymphs that Cellini wrought in bronze for the castle of 
King Francis, the green and gold Perseus, even, that in the 
open Loggia at Florence shows the moon the dead terror that 
once turned life to stone, have not given it more pleasure than 
has that autobiography in which the supreme scoundrel of the 
Renaissance relates the story of his splendour and his shame. 
The opinions, the character, the achievements of the man, 
matter very little. He may be a sceptic like the gentle Sieur de 
Montaigne, or a saint like the bitter son of Monica, but when he 
tells us his own secrets he can always charm our ears to listening 
and our lips to silence. The mode of thought that Cardinal 
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Newman represented—if that can be called a mode of thought 
which seeks to solve intellectual problems by a denial of the 
supremacy of the intellect—may not, cannot, I think, survive. 

^ But the world will never weary of watching that troubled soul 
in its progress from darkness to darkness. The lonely church at 
Littlemore, where “the breath of the morning is damp, and 
worshippers are few,’' will always be dear to it, and whenever 
men^ see the yellow snapdragon blossoming on the wall of 
Trinity they will think of that gracious undergraduate who saw 
in the flower’s sure recurrence a prophecy that he would abide 
for ever with the Benign Mother of his days—a prophecy that 
Faith, in her wisdom or her folly, suffered not to be fulfilied. 
Yes; autobiography is irresistible. Poor, silly, conceited Mr. 
Secretary Pepys has chattered his way into the circle of the 
Immortals, and, conscious that indiscretion is the better part 
of valour, bustles about among them in that “shaggy purple 
gown with gold buttons and looped lace” which he is so fond of 
describing to us, perfectly at his ease, and prattling, to his own 
and our infinite pleasure, of the Indian blue petticoat that he 
bought for his wife, of the “good hog’s harslet,” and the “pleas¬ 
ant French fricassee of veal that he loved to eat, of his game of 
bowls with Will Joyce, and his “gadding after beauties,”^nd his 
reciting of Hamlet on a Sunday, and his playing of the viol on 
weekdays, and other wicked or trivial things. Even in actual 
life egotism is not without its attractions. When people talk 
to us about others they are usually dull. When they talk to us 
about themselves they are nearly always interesting, and if one 
could shut them up, when they become wearisome, as ea^ as 
one can shut up a book of which one has grown wearied, thev 
would be perfect absolutely. ^ 

Ernest There is much virtue in that lf, as Touchstone would 
say. But do you seriously propose that every man should 
Decome his own Boswell? What would become of our indus- 
tnous compilers of Lives and Recollections in that ease^^ 

Gilbert What has become of them? They are the pest of 
the age, nothing more and nothing less. Every great man 
nowadays has his disciples, and it is always Judas who writes 
the biography, 

Ernest, My dear fellow! 

GiBeH. I am afraid it is true. Formerly we used to canonize 
our heroes. The modern method is to vulgarize them. Cheap 
editions of great books may be delightful, but cheap editions of 
great men are absolutely detestable. 
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Ernest, May I ask, Gilbert, to whom you allude? 

Gilbert, Oh! to all our second-rate litterateurs. We are over¬ 
run by a set of people who, when poet or painter passes away^ 
arrive at the house'along with the undertaker, and forget that 
their one duty is to behave as mutes. But we wonT talk about 
them. They are the mere body-snatchers of literature. The 
dust is given to one, and the ashes to another, and the soul is 
out of their reach. And now, let me play Chopin to you, or 
Dvorak? Shall I play you a fantasy by Dvorak? He writes 
passionate, curiously-coloured things. 

Ernest. No; I donT want music just at present. It is far too 
indefinite. Besides, I took the Baroness Bernstein down to 
dinner last night, and, though absolutely charming in every 
other respect, she insisted on discussing music as if it were 
actually .written in the German language. Now, whatever 
music sounds like, I am glad to say that it does not sound in 
the smallest degree like German. There are forms of patriotism 
that are really quite degrading. No; Gilbert, don't play py 
more. Turn round and talk to me. Talk to me till the white- 
homed day comes into the room. There is something in your 
voice that is wonderful. 

Gilbert. \Eising from the piano.] I am not in a mood for 
talking to-night. ' I really am not. How horrid of you to 
smile! Where are the cigarettes? Thanks. How exquisite 
these single daffodils are! They seem to be made of amber and 
cool ivory. They are like Greek things of the best period. 
WTiat was the story in the confessions of the remorseful Academi¬ 
cian that made you laugh? Tell it to me. After playing 
Chopin, I feel as if I had been weeping over sins that I had 
never committed, and mourning over tragedies that were not 
my own. Music always seems to me to produce that effect. 
It creates for one a past of which one has been ignorant, and 
fills one with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden from 
one’s tears. I can fancy a man who had led a perfectly com¬ 
monplace life, hearing by chance some curious piece of music, 
and suddenly discovering that his soul, without his being 
conscious of it, had passed through terrible experiences, and 
known fearful joys, or wild romantic loves, or great renuncia¬ 
tions. And so tell me this story, Ernest. I want to be 
amused. 

Ernest. Ohi I don’t know that it is of any importance. But 
I thought it a really admirable illustration of the true value of 
ordinary art-criticism. It seems that a lady once gravely asked 
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the remorseful Academician, as you call him, if his celebrated 
picture of “A Spring Day at Wliiteley’s,” or “Waiting for the 
Last Omnibus,” or some subject of that kind, was all painted 

by hand,? 

Gilbert, And was it? 

Ernest, You are quite incorrigible. But, seriously speaking, 
what is the use of art-criticism? Why cannot the artist be left 
alone, to create a new world if he v/ishes it, or, if not, to shadow 
forth the world which we already know, and of which, I fancy, 
we would each one of us be wearied if Art, wdth her fine spirit 
of choice and delicate instinct of selection, did not, as it were, 
purify it for us, and give to it a momentary perfection. It 
seems to me that the imagination spreads, or should spread, a 
solitude around it, and works best in silence and in isolation. 
Why should the artist be troubled by the shrill clamour of 
criticism? Why should those who cannot create take upon 
themselves to estimate the value of creative work? What can 
they know about it? If a man's work is easy to understand, 
an explanation is unnecessary . . . 

Gilbert, And if his work is incomprehensible, an explanation 
is wicked. 

I did not say that. 

Gilbert, Ahl but you should have. Nowadays, we have so 
few mysteries left to us that we cannot afford to part with one 
of them. The members of the Browning Society, like the 
theologians of the Broad Church Party, or the authors of 
Mr. Waiter Scott's Great Writers Series, seem to me to spend 
their time in trying to explain their divinity away. Where 
one had hoped that Browning was a mystic they have sought 
to show that he was simply inarticulate. Where one had 
fancied that he had something to conceal, they have proved 
that he had but little to reveal. But I speak merely of his 
incoherent work. Taken as a whole the man was great. He 
did not belong to the Olympians, and had all the incompleteness 
of the Titan. He did not survey, and it was but rarely that he 
could sing. His work is marred by struggle, violence, and effort, 
and he passed not from emotion to form, but from thought to 
chaos. Still, he was great. He has been called a thinker, and 
was certainly a man who was always thinking, and always 
thinking aloud; but it was not thought that fascinated him, but 
rather the processes by which thought moves. It was the 
machine he loved, not what the machine makes. The method 
by which the fool arrives at his folly was as dear to him as 
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the ultimate wisdom of the wise. So much, indeed^ did the 
subtle mechanism of mind fascinate him that he despised 
language, or looked upon it as an incomplete instrument of 
expression. Rhyme, that exquisite echo which in the Muse’s 
hollow hill creates and answers its own voice; rhyme, which 
in the hands of^the real artist becomes not merely a materia! 
element of metrical beauty, but a spiritual element of thought 
and passion also, waking a new mood, it may be, or stirring a 
fresh train of ideas, or opening by mere sweetness and suggestion 
of sound some golden door at which the Imagination itself had 
knocked in vain; rh3niie, which can turn man’s utterance to 
the speech of gods; rhyme, the one chord we have added to the 
Greek lyre, became in Robert Browning’s hands a grotesque, 
misshapen' thing, which at times made him masquerade in 
poetry as a low comedian, and ride Pegasus too often with Ms 
tongue in his cheek. There are moments when'he wounds us 
by, monstrous music. Nay, if he can only get his music by 
breaking the strings of his lute, he breaks them, and they snap 
in discord, and no Athenian tettix, making melody from tremu¬ 
lous wings, lights on the ivory horn to make the movement 
perfect, or the interval less harsh. Yet, he was great: and 
though he turned language into ignoble clay, he made from it 
men and women that live. He is the most Shakespearian 
creature since Shakespeare. If Shakespeare could sing with 
myriad lips, Broking could stammer through a thousand 
mouths. Even now, as I am speaking, and speaking not against 
him but for him, there glides through the room the pageant of 
his persons. There, creeps Fra Lippo Lippi with his cheeks 
still burning from some girl’s hot kiss. There, stands dread 
Saul with the lordly male-sapphires gleaming in his turban. 
Mildred Tresham is there, and the Spanish monk, yellow with 
hatred, and Blougram, and Ben Ezra, and the Bishop of St. 
Praxed’s. The spawn of Setebos gibbers in the comer, and 
Sebaid, hearing Pippa pass by, looks on Gttima’s haggard face, 
and loathes her and his own sin, and himself. Pale as the 
white satin of his doublet, the melancholy king watches with 
dreamy treacherous eyes too loyal Strafford pass forth to Ms 
doom, and Andrea shudders as he hears the cousins whistle in the 
garden, and bids his perfect wife go down. Yes, Browning was 
great. And as what will he be remembered? As a poet? Aii, 
not as a poet! He will be remembered as a writer of fiction, 
as the most supreme writer of fiction, it may be, that we have 
ever had. His sense of dramatic situation was unrivalled. 
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and, if he could not answer his own problems he conlH <» 
least put problems forth, and what more should’an artist lio ? 
Considered from the point of view of a creator of chaSer h 

"kTI 'T^omade Hamlet. Had he been articulate 
he might have sat beside him. The only man who can toS 

ornsp R garment is George Meredith. Meredith i^a 

medium for writing in prose. ^ ^ ^ 

Ernest. There is something in what you say but there i? r,r.r 
everything in what you say.“ In many^points'imu are ^us^ 
Gt iert. It IS difficult not to be unjust to what on? Wc 
you said"? particular point at issue. What was it 

notSilr^^ there were 

s.'SiHsire’ S 

of sand, and the river^of red metS cZkd into'^MW ° 
took the impress of the body of a Wkh enarJ i v 
jewels he gave sight to the sightlel ewf^ The ? 
curls grew crisp beneath his graver /nH* hyacmth-hke 
frescoed fane, or pillared sunlh portico the drild’o^r'T^ 
upon his pedestal, those who passed bv sl x ^ I ^ ° 
appui aWipo^, became conscious nf a ^airovres 

come across their lives anH Hre n mfluence that had 
and quickening joy went to a sense of strange 

wandlred, it may te thLl ^hJ labour, or 

haunted meadow^where voune- Ph wi^^ gates to that nymph- 
lying there on thelSt lTsrbenSAh bathed feet, and, 
planes and flowerinir ap^tjt rn the tall wind-whispering 

of beauty, anJTrewS ^ *he w^ndef 

days the-"krtist CfS those 

fine clay in his fingers, and with a yalley he took the 

fashioned it into forms so exquisite that t^ T°‘^ 
to the dead as their playrii^, -Jt Sd"£ 
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dusty tombs on the yellow hillside by Tanagra, with the faint 
gold and the fading crimson still lingering about hair and lips 
and raiment.^ On a wall^of fresh plaster, stained with bright 
sandyx or mixed with milk and saffron, he pictured one who 
trod with tired feet the purple white-starred fields of asphodel 
one m whose eyelids lay the whole of the Trojan War 
rolyxena, the daughter of Priam; or figured Odysseus, the wise 
and cunning, bound by tight cords to the mast-step, that he 
might listen without hurt to the singing of the Sirens, or wander¬ 
ing by the clear river of Acheron, where the ghosts of fishes 
flitted over the pebbly bed; or showed the Persian in trews and 
mitre flying before tip Greek at Marathon, or the galleys clashing 
their beaks of brass in the little Salaminian bay. He drew with 
silver-point and charcoal upon parchment and prepared cedar. 
Upon ivory and rose-coloured terracotta he painted with wax' 
making the wax fluid with juice of olives, and with heated 
irons making it firm. Panel and marble and linen canvas became 
wonderful as his brush swept across them; and life seeing her 
own image, was still, and dared not speak. All life, indeed, was 
his, from the merchants seated in the market-place to the 
cloaked shepherd lying on the hill; from the nymph hidden in 
the laurels and the faun that pipes at noon, to the king whom 
in long green-curtained litter, slaves bore upon oil-bright 
shoulders, and fanned with peacock fans. Men and wom*en 
with pleasure or sorrow in their faces, passed before him. He 
watched them, and their secret became his. Through form and 
colour he re-created a world. 

All subtle arts belonged to him also. He held the gem against 
the revolving disk, and the amethyst became the purple couch 
for Adonis, and across the veined sardonyx sped Artemis with 
her hounds. He beat out the gold into roses, and struno- them 
together for necklace or armlet. He beat out the gofd into 
wreaths for the conqueror^s helmet, or into paimates for the 
Tyrian robe, or into masks for the royal dead. On the back 
of the silver mirror he graved Thetis borne by her Nereids, or 
love-sick Ph^dra with her nurse, or Persephone, weary' of 
memory, putting poppies in her hair. The potter sat in his 
shed, and, flower-like from the silent wheel, the vase rose up 
beneath his hands. He decorated the base and stem and ears 
with pattern of dainty olive-leaf, or foliated acanthus, or curved 
and crested wave. Then in black or red he painted lads wrestling, 
or in the race: knights in full armour, with strange heraldic 
shields and cunous visors, leaning from shell-shaped chariot 
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over rearing steeds: the gods seated at the feast or working 
their miracles: the heroes in their victory or in their pain. 
Sometimes he would etch in thin vermilion lines upon a ground 
of white the languid bridegroom and his bride, with Eros 
hovering round them—an Eros like one of Donatello’s angels 
a little laughing thing with gilded or with azure wings. On the 
curved side he would write the name of his friend. KAAO'^ 
AAKIBIAAHS or KAjIOS XAPMIAES tells US the Story of his 
days. Again, on the rim of the wide fiat cup he would draw 
the stag browsing, or the lion at rest, as his fancy willed 
It. From the tmy perfume-bottle laughed Aphrodite at her 
toilet, and, with bare-limbed Monads in his train, Dionysus 
danced round the wine-jar on naked must-stained feet, while 
satyr-hke, the old Silenus sprawled upon the bloated sVins or 
shook that magic spear which was tipped with a fretted fir¬ 
cone, and wreathed with dark ivy. And no one came to trouble 
me artist at his work. No irresponsible chatter disturbed him 
He was not worried by opinions. By the Ilyssus, says Arnold 
somewhere, there was no Higginbotham. By the Ilyssus, my 
ear Gilbert, there were no silly art congresses bringing pro- 
vmci^sm to the provinces and teaching the mediocrity how to 
iMuth. By the Ilyssus there were no tedious magazines about 
art, m which the industnous prattle of what they do not under- 
stand On the reed-pwn banks of that little stream strutted 
no ridiculous joumahsm monopolizing the seat of judgment 
M apolo^ing in the dock. The Greeks had 

Gilbert. Ernest, you are quite delightful, but your mews are 
tembly unsound. I am afraid that you have beULtSg to 
the conversation of some one older than yourself. That is 
t? and if you aUow it to degenerate 
dewlomt^^A'^f absolutely fatal to any intellectual 

to deS h' joumahsm, it is not my business 

to defend it. It justifies its own existence by the great Dar- 

pnnciple of the survival of the vulgmest I have 

merely to do with literature. ^ ^ K X — 

jouiSfin?”* " ““ jnd 
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Ernest. Really? 

Yes a nation of art-critics. But I don’t wish to 
destroy the delightfully unreal picture that you have drawn of 
the relation of the Hellenic artist to the intellectual spirit of 
nis age. _io give an accurate description of what has never 
ocOT^ed is not merely the proper occupation of the historian, 
but the inalienable privilege of any man of parts and culture. 

talk learnedly. Learned conversation 
affectation of the ignorant or the profession of the 
mentally unemployed. And, as for what is called improving 
conversation, that IS merely the foolish method by which thl 
philanthropist feebly tries to disarai the just 
rancour of the cnminal classes. No; let me play to you some 
mad scarlet thmg by Dvorak. The pallid figurL on the^tapestry 

lit T’ “y Narcissus 

T ^ Hont let us discuss anything solemnly, 

lam but too conscious of the fact that we are bom in an aJe 
when only the dull are treated seriously, and I hVe in terror of 
not bemg misunderstood. Don’t degrade me into the position 
information. Education is an admirable 
toing, but It IS weU to remember from time to time that nothing 

Burmin, parted 

rartams of the window I see the moon like a dipped piece of 

cluster round her. "ne sky 
IS a hard ho low sapphire. Let us go out into the night. Thought 
IS wonderful, but adventure is more wonderful still. Who knows 

Bohemia, and hear the fair 
Cuban tell us that she is not what she seems? 

f insist on your discussing 
thK matter with me. You have said that the Greeks were a 

7A °i art-criticism have they left us? 

j^lbert My dear Ernest, even if not a single fragment of 
art-cnticism had come down to us from Hellenic or Hellenistic 
days. It would be none the less true that the Greeks were a 

^ rstl that they invented the criticism of 

^ just as they mvented the criticism of everything else. For 
^ter what IS our primary debt to the Greeks? Simply 

they exercised ^on 

questions of religion and science, of ethics and metaphysics, of 

Md^^^Sd^eed fB®y exercised on questions of art also, 

Wt of &e two supreme and highest arts, they have 

left us the most flawless system of criticism that the world ha« 

ever seen. ■ 
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Ernest But what are the two supreme and highest arts ? Miit^ 

Gilbert. Life and Literature^ life and the perfect expression of mat! 

life. The principles of the former^ as laid down by the Greeks, Agof 

we may not realize in an age so marred by false ideals as our beca 

own. The principles of the latter^ as they laid them down, are, the i 

in many cases, so subtle that we can hardly understand them. that 

Recognizing that the most perfect art is that which most fully has i 

mirrors man in all his infinite variety, they elaborated the its 

criticism of language, considered in the light of the mere material liten 

of that art, to a point to which we, with our accentual system and l 

of reasonable or emotional emphasis, can barely if at all attain; , mTiti 
studying, for instance, the metrical movements of a prose as ' the ‘ 
scientifi^cally as a modern musician studies harmony and counter-, be a 

point, and, I need hardly say, with much keener ©sthetic instinct, : critii 

In this they were right, as they were right in all things. Since As 

the introduction of printing, and the fatal development of the writ' 

habit of reading amongst the middle and lower classes of this sidei 

country, there has been a tendency in literature to appeal more iii,e 1 
and more to the eye, and less and less to the ear which is really ^ usin: 

the sense which, from the standpoint of pure art, it should ■ leari 

seek to please, and by whose canons of pleasure it should abide , seve 

always. Even the work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, ' grov 

the most perfect master of English prose now creating amongst ■ adm 

us, is often far more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in / who^ 

music, and seems, here and there, to lack the true rhythmical /' culti 

life of words and the fine freedom and richness of effect that V doct 

such rhythmical life produces. We, in fact, have made writing be e 
a definite mode of composition, and have treated it as a form beer 

of elaborate design. The Greeks, upon the other hand, regarded Et 

writing simply as a method of chronicling. Their test was Gi 

always the spoken word in its musical and metrical relations. that 

The voice was the medium, and the ear the critic. I have said 

sometimes thought that the story of Homer's blindness might criti? 

be really an artistic myth, created in critical days, and serving spiri 

to remind us, not merely that the great poet is always a seer, surv 

seeing less with the eyes of the body than he does with the eyes nigh 

of the soul, but that he is a true singer also, building his song wou 

out of music, repeating each line over and over again to himself thin 

till he has caught the secret of its melody, chanting in darkness Aris 

the words that are winged with light. Certainly, whether this is b^ 

be so or not, it was to his blindness, as an occasion, if not as an a 

a cause, that England's great poet owed much of the majestic bool 

movement and sonorous splendour of his later verse. When The 
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Milton could no longer write he began to sing. Who would 
match the measures of Comus with the measures of Samson 
Agonistes^ ox oi Paradise Lost ox .Regained} When Milton 
became blind he composed, as every one should compose, with 
the voice purely, and so the pipe or reed of earlier days became 
that mighty many-stopped organ whose rich reverberant music 
has all the stateliness of Homeric verse, if it seeks not to have 
its swiftness, and is the one imperishable inheritance of English 
literature^ sweeping through all the ages, because above them, 
and abidmg with us ever, being immortal in its form. Yes: 
writing has done much harm to writers. We must return to 
the voice. That must be our test, and perhaps then we shall 
be able to appreciate some of the subtleties of Greek art- 
criticism. 

As it now is, we cannot do so. Sometimes, when I have 
written a piece of prose that I have been modest enough to con¬ 
sider absolutely free from fault, a dreadful thought comes over 
me that I may have been guilty of the immoral efeminacy of 
using trochaic and tribrachic movements, a crime for which a 
learned critic of the Augustan age censures with most just 
severity the brilliant if somewhat paradoxical Hegesias. I 
grow^ cold when I think of it, and wonder to myself if the 
admirable ethical effect of the prose of that charming writer, 
who^ once in a spirit of reckless generosity towards the un^ 
cultivated portion of our community proclaimed the monstrous 
doctrine that conduct is three-fourths of life, will not some day 
be entirely annihilated by the discovery that the p^ons have 
been wrongly placed. 

Ernest Ah 1 now you are flippant. 

Gilbert Who would not be flippant when he is gravely told 
that the Greeks had no art-critics? I can understand it being 
said that the constructive genius of the Greeks lost itself in 
criticism, but not that the race to whom we owe the critical 
spirit did not criticize. You will not ask me to give you a 
survey of Greek art criticism from Plato to Plotinus. The 
night is too lovely for that, and the moon, if she heard us, 
would put more ashes on her face than are there already. But 
think merely of one perfect little work of aesthetic criticism, 
Aristotle’s Treatise of% Poetry. It is not perfect in form, for it 
is badly written, consisting perhaps of notes dotted down for 
•an art lecture, or of isolated fragments destined for some larger 
book, but in temper and treatment it is perfect, absolutely. 
The ethical effect of art, its importance to culture, and its 
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place in tlie formation of character^ had been done once for all only i 

by Plato; but here we have art treated^ not from the moral, book.: 

but from the purely esthetic point of view, Plato had, of it is. 

course, dealt with many definitely artistic subjects,_ such as the After 
importance of unity in a work of art, the necessity for tone devot 

and harmony, the esthetic value of appearances, the relation : artisti 
of the visible arts to the external world, and the relation of of st) 

fiction to fact. He first perhaps stirred in the soul of man of pa; 

that desire that we have not yet satisfied, the desire to know, sough 

the connection between Beauty and Truth, and the place of or tht 

Beauty in the moral and intellectual order of the Kosmos. ducinj 

The problems of idealism and realism, as he sets them forth, the ai 

may seem to many to be somewhat barren of result in the or the 

metaphysical sphere of abstract being in which he places them; the ir 

but transfer them to the sphere of art, and you will find that inma 

they are still vital and full of meaning. It may be that it is were 

as a critic of Beauty that Plato is destined to live, and that thin c 

by altering the name of the sphere of his speculation we shall of the 

find a new philosophy. But Aristotle, like Goethe, deals with can g 

art primarily in its concrete manifestations, taking Tragedy, beeni 

for instance, and investigating the material it uses, which is chatti 

language; its subject-matter, which is life; the method by and li 

which it works, which is action; the conditions under which and ( 

it reveals itself, which are those of theatric presentation; mentj 

its logical structure, which is plot; and its final aesthetic onarl 

appeal, which is to the sense of beauty realized through the and 2 
passions of pity and awe. That purification and spiritualizing trave 
of the nature which he calls Mapais is, as Goethe saw, essentially when 
aesthetic, and is not moral, as Lessing fancied. Concerning for w 
himself primarily with the impression that the work of art our i: 

produces, Aristotle sets himself to analyse that impression, to is du 

investigate its source, to see how it is engendered. As a physi- whok 

ologist pd psychologist, he knows that the health of a function was,: 

resides in energy. To have a capacity for a passion and not to with 

realize it, is to make oneself incomplete and limited. The mimic mate: 

spectacle of life that Tragedy affords cleanses the bosom of with 

much perilous stuff,” and by presenting high and worthy asths 

objects for the exercise of the emotions purifies and spiritualizes loveb 

the man; nay, not merely does it spiritualize him, but it initiates plasti 

him also into noble feelings of which he might else have known itself 

nothing, the word KdOapcris having, it has sometimes seemed spirit 

to me, a definite allusion to the rite of initiation, if indeed that Greel 

be not, as I am occasionally tempted to fancy, its true and have 
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only meaning here. This is of course a mere outline of the 
book. But you see what a perfect piece of sestlietic criticism 
it is. Who indeed but a Greek could have analysed art so well? 
After reading it, one does not wonder, any longer that Alexandria 
devoted itself so largely to art-criticism, and that w'e find the 
artistic temperaments of the day investigating every question 
of style and manner, discussing, the great Academic schools 
of painting, for instance, such .as the school of Sicyon, that 
sought to preserve the dignified traditions of the antique mode, 
or the realistic and impressionist schools, that aimed at repro¬ 
ducing actual life, or the elements of ideality in po.rtraitu.re, or 
the artistic value of the epic form in an age so modem as theirs, 
or the proper subject-matter for the artist. Indeed, I fear that 
the inartistic temperaments, of the day busied the.mseives also 
in matters of literature and art, for the accusations of plagiarism 
were endless, .and such accusations proceed either from, the 
thin colourless lips of impotence, or from the grotesque mouths 
of those who, possessing nothing of their owm., fancy that they 
can gain a reputation for wealth by,crying out that they have 
been robbed. And I assure you, my dear Ernest, that the Greeks 
chattered about painters quite as much as people do nowadays, 
and had their private views, and shilling exhibitions, and Arts 
and Crafts guilds, and Pre-Raphaelite movements, and move¬ 
ments towards realism, and lectured about art, and wrote essays 
on art, and produced their art-historians, and their archseologists, 
and all the rest of it. Why, even the theatrical managers of 
travelling companies brought their dramatic critics with them 
when they went on tour, and paid them very handsome salaries 
for writing laudatory notices. Whatever, in fact, is modern in 
our life we owe to the Greeks. Whatever is an anachronism 
is due to medievalism. It is the Greeks who have given us the 
whole system of art-criticism, and how fine their critical instinct 
was, may be seen from the fact that the material they criticized 
with most care was, as I have already said, language. For the 
material that painter or sculptor uses is meagre in comparison 
with that of words. Words have not merely music as sweet 
as that of viol and lute, colour as rich and vivid as any that makes 
lovely for us the canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and 
plastic form no less sure and certain than that which reveals 
itself in marble or in bronze, but thought and passion and 
spirituality are theirs also, are theirs indeed alone. If the 
Greeks had criticized nothing but language, they would still 
have been the great art-critics of the world. To know the 
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principles of the highest art is to know the principles of all 
the arts. 

But I see that the moon is hiding behind a sulphur-coloured 
cloud. Out of a tawny mane of drift she gleams like a lion's 
eye. She is afraid that I will talk to you of Lucian and 
Longinus, of Qiiinctilian and Dionysius, of Pliny and Pronto 
and Pausanias, of ail those who in the antique world wrote or 
lectured upon art matters. She need not be afraid. I am 
tired of my expedition into the dim, dull abyss of facts. There 
is nothing^ left for me now but the divine }xov6xpQyo$ of 
another cigarette. Cigarettes have at least the charm of 
leaving one unsatisfied. 

^ Ernest Try one of mine. They are rather good. I get them 
direct from Cairo. The only use of our attaches is that they 
supply their friends with excellent tobacco. And as the moon has 
hidden herself, let us talk a little longer. I am quite ready to 
admit that I was wrong in what I said about the Greeks. They 
were, as you have pointed out, a nation of art-critics. I 
acknowledge it, and I feel a little sorry for them. For the 
creative faculty is higher than the critical. There is really no 
comparison between them. 

Gilbert The antithesis between them is entirely arbitrary 
Without the critical faculty, there is no artistic creation at ail’ 
worthy of the name. You spoke a little while ago of that fine 
spirit of choice and delicate instinct of selection by which the 
^’Galizes life for us, and gives to it a momentary perfection. 
Well, that spirit of choice, that subtle tact of omission, is really 
the critical faculty in one of its most characteristic moods, and 
no one who does not possess this critical faculty can create 
anything at ail in art. Arnold's definition of literature as a 
criticism of life was not very felicitous in form, but it showed 
how keenly he recognized the importance of the critical element 
m all creative work. 


Ernest. I should have said that great artists work uncon- 
raously, that they were “wiser than they knew,” as I think 
Emerson remarks somewhere. ^ ^ 


, It is really not so, Ernest. All fine imaginative wori 

If Tf f deliberate. No poet sings because he mus 1 

^ chooses to sing. It is so now, and it has always been so 
Sf that sounded a1 

^ LlTfh. T k’ fthat 

ours, and that the world which the early poets looked at, and 
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through which they walked, had a kind of poetical quality of 
its .own, and almost without changing could pass into song. 
The snow lies thick now upon Olympus, and its steep scarped 
sides .are bleak and barren, but once, we fancy, the white feet 
of the Muses brushed the dew from the anemones in the morning, 
and at evening came Apollo to sing to the shepherds in the vale. 
But in this we are merely lending to other ages what we desire, 
or think we desire, for our own. Our historical sense is at fault. 
Every century that produces poetry is, so far, an artificial 
century, and the w^ork that seems to us to be the most natural, 
and simple product of its time is always the result of the most 
self-conscious effort. Believe me, Ernest, there is no fine 
art without self-consciousness, and self-consciousness and, the 
critical spirit are one. 

Ernest .. I see what you mean, and there is much in it. But 
surely you would admit that the great poems of the early world, 
the primitive, anonymous collective poems, were the result of 
the imagination of races, rather than of the imagination of 
individuals? 

Gilbert. Not when they became poetry. Not when they 
received a beautiful form. For there is no art where there is 
no style, and no style where there is no unity, and unity is of 
the individual. No doubt Homer had old ballads and stories 
to deal with, as Shakespeare had chronicles and plays and 
novels from which to work, but they were merely his rough 
material. He took them, and shaped them into song. They 
become his, because he made them lovely. They were built 
out of music, 

And so not built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 

The longer one studies life and literature, the more strongly one 
feels that behind everything that is wonderful stands the 
individual, and that it is not the moment that makes the man, 
but the man who creates the age. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that each myth and legend that seems to us to^ spring out of 
the wonder, or terror, or fancy of tribe and nation, was in its 
origin the invention of one single mind. The curiously limited 
number of the myths seems to me to point to this conclusion. 
But we must not go off into questions of comparative myth¬ 
ology. We must keep to criticism. And what I want to point out 
is this. An age that has no criticism is either an age in which 
art is immobile, hieratic, and confined to the reproduction 
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of formal types,^ or an age that possesses no art at all. There 
have been critical ages that have not been creative, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, ages in which the spirit of man 
has sought to set in order the treasures of his treasure-house to ' 
separate the gold from the silver,^ and the silver from the lead 
to count over the jewels, and to give names to the pearls. But 
there has nper been a creative age that has not been critical 
also. For it is the critical faculty that invents fresh forms. 
The tendency of creation is to repeat itself. It is to the critical 
instinct that we owe each new school that springs up, each new 
mould that art finds ready to its hand. There is really not a 
single form that art now uses that does not come to us from the 
critical spirit of Alexandria, where these forms were either 
stereotyped or invented or made perfect. I say Alexandria 
not merely because it was there that the Greek spirit became 
most self-conscious, and indeed ultimately expired in scepticism 
and theology, but because it was to that city, and not to Athens 
that^ Rome turned for her models, and it was through the 
survival, such as it was, of the Latin language that culture 
lived at all. When, at the Renaissance, Greek literature dawned 
upon Europe, the soil had been in some measure prepared for it. 
But, to get rid of the details of history, which are always 
wearisome and usually inaccurate, let us say generally, that the 
forms of art have been due to the Greek critical spirit. To it 
we owe the epic, the lyric, the entire drama in every one of its 
deve opments, including burlesque, the idyll, the romantic 
novel, the novel of adventure, the essay, the dialogue, the 
oration, the lecture, for which perhaps we should not forgive 
them, and the epigram, in all the wide meaning of that word, 
in fact, we owe it everything, except the sonnet, to which 
however, some curious parallels of thought-movement may be 
traced m the Anthology, American journalism, to which no 
paraHei can be found anywhere, and the ballad in sham Scotch 
dialect, which one of our most industrious writers has recently 
pressed should be made the basis for a final and unanimous 
ettort on the part of our second-rate poets to make themselves 
really romantic. Each new school, as it appears, cries out 
against criticism, but it is to the critical faculty in man that it 

burrfprodices. ^ ® irmov&t,, 

criticism as an essential 
of the creative spint, and I now fully accept your theory. 
But what of cntiasm outside creation.? I have a foolish haWt 
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So IS most modern creative work also Mediocritv 
^ and incompetence applaud^ 

o ivfi to time. And yet, I feel I 

am a little unfair m this matter. As a rule the critics—T 

for the course, of the higher class, of those in’fact who write 
for the sixpenny papers-are far more cultured than ^“0^ 

Sv wha°t T. This is inS! 

mnJl Z if ?• ^°r criticism demands infinitely 

more cultivation than creation does. nmniceiy 

Ernest. Really? 

Tt Anybody can write a three-volumed novel 

UirT Th ^ complete ignorance of both life and litera- 

fha ^ should fancy the reviewer feels is 

the difficulty of sustaining any standard. Where there is no 
style a standard must be impossible. The poor reviewers are 
aparently reduced to be the reporters of the police-court of 
hterature the chromclers of the doings of the habLal criminals 
f sometimes said of them that they do not read aU 

through the works they are caUed upon to crftick.- VSy fo 
hfn least they should not. If they did so, they would 

become co^rmed misanthropes, or if I may borrow /ohrase 

tfrSiMfo? Jhe graduates, confirmed w?man- 

inropes for the rest of their lives. Nor is it necessarv To 

quality of a wine one need not drmk the 
K be perfectly easy in haH an hour to sly 

mintf ATOrth anything or worth nothing. Ten 

mmutes are really sufficient, if one has the instinct for form 
15 .to wade through a dull volume? One faLes^' 

ffm af areS chough, I should imagine! 

wfac ^ if ^ many honest workers in painting as 

object to criticism entirely. They 

to tS a? It?- inteUectual relation 

to toeir age. It bnngs us no new element of pleasure It 

suggests no fresh departure of thought, or passion, or beauty 

.te ?!Le™r »'• “ “ '» “S 

RtKerf. But, my dear fellow—excuse me for interrupting you 
yora SS deTl%fo^r °?'® TO'ir passion for criticism tf iL^ 

th%t itfs f 5, ff 3^00 must admit 

that It IS much more difficult to do a thing than to talk about it. 
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Gilbert. More difficult to do a thing than to talk about it? 
Kot at all That is a gross popular error. It is very much more 
difficult to talk about a thing than to do it. In the sphere of 
actual life that is of course obvious. Anybody can . make 
history. Only a great man can write it. There is no mode of 
action, no form of emotion, that we do not share with the lower 
animals. It is only by language that we rise above them, or 
above each other—by language, which is the parent, and not 
the child, of thought. Action, indeed, is always easy, and when 
presented to us in its most aggravated, because most continuous 
form, which I take to be that of real industry, becomes simply 
the refuge of people who have nothing whatsoever to do. No 
Ernest, don't talk about action. It is a blind thing, dependent 
on external influences, and moved by an impulse of whose 
nature it is unconscious. It is a thing incomplete in its essence, 
because limited by accident, and ignorant of its direction, being 
always at variance with its aim. Its basis is the lack of 
imagination. It is the last resource of those who know not 
how to dream. 


Ernest Gilbert, you treat the world as if it were a crystal 
ball. You hold it in your hand, and reverse it to please a 
wilful fancy. You do nothing but rewrite history. 

Gilbert The one duty we owe to history is to rewrite it. 
That is not the least of the tasks in store for the critical spirit. 
When we have fully discovered the scientific laws that govern 
life, we shall realize that the one person who has more illusions 
thiM the dreamer is the man of action. He, indeed, knows 
neither the origin of his deeds nor their results. From the 
field m which he thought that he had sown thorns, we have 
gathered our vintage, and the fig-tree that he planted for our 
pleasure is as barren as the thistle, and more bitter. It is 
bemuse Humanity has never known where it was going: that 

It has been able to find its way. 

Ernest. You think, then, that in the sphere of action a 
conscious aim IS a delusion? 


Gilbert It IS worse than a delusion. If we lived long enough 
to see the results of our actions it may be that those who 
caM themselves good would be sickened with a dufl remorse 
wofW calls evil stirred by a noble iov! 
Jfech httle thing that we do passes into the great machine of 

worthless, or transform our sms into elements of a new civiliza¬ 
tion, more marvellous and more splendid than any that has gone 
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before. But men are the slaves of word.s. They rage agamst 
Materialism, as they call it, forgetting that there has been no 
material improvement that has not spintualized the world, and 
that there have been few, if any, spiritual awakenings that 
have not wasted the world’s faculties in barren hopes, and 
fruitless aspirations, and empty or trammelling creeds. What 
is termed Sin is an essential element of progress. Without it 
the world would stagnate, or grow old, or become colourless. 
By its curiosity Sin increases the experience of the race, inrougn 
its intensified assertion of individualism, it saves us from mono¬ 
tony of type. In its rejection of the current notions about 
morality, it is one with the higher ethics, x^d as for the 
virtues! What are the virtues? Nature, M. Renan tells us, 
cares little about chastity, and it may be that it is to the shame 
of the Magdalen, and not to their own purity, that the Lucretias 
of modern life owe their freedom from stain. Chanty, as even 
those of whose religion it makes a formal part have been com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge, creates a multitude of evils. The mere 
existence of conscience, that faculty of which people prate so 
much nowadays, and are so ignorantly proud_, is a sign of our 
imperfect development. It must be merged in mstmct before 
we become fine. Self-denial is simply a method by which man 
arrests his progress, and self-sacnfice a survival of the mutilation 
of the savage, part of that old worship of pam which is so 
terrible a factor in the history of the world, and which even 
now makes its victims day by day, and has its altars m the 
land. Virtues! Who knows what the virtues_are? Not you. 
Noth Not any one. It is weU for our va.nity that we slay 
the criminal, for if we suffered him to live he might show us 
what we had gained by his crime. It is well ^ 
that the saint goes to his martyrdom. He is spared the sight 
of the horror of his harvest. 

Ernest. Gilbert, you sound too harsh a note. Let us go back 

to the more gracious fields of literature. What was it you 

said? That it was more difficult to talk about a thmg than to 
^°^bert. {After a pause]. Yes; I believe I ventured upon that 

simple truth. Surely you see now that Lam right? WhenmM 

acts he is a puppet. When he descnbes he is a poet. The 
whole secret lies in that. It was easy enough on the sandy 
plains by windy lUon to send the notched arrow from the 
painted bow, or to hurl agamst the shield of hide and flamelike 
brass the long ash-handled spear. It was easy for the adulterous 
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queen to spread the Tyrian carpets for her lord, and then ao 
he lay couched in the marble bath, to throw over his head th! 
purple net, and call to her smooth-faced lover to stlb throul 
meshes at the heart that should have broken at AuH^ 
For Antigone even, with Death waiting for her as her km 

Sihl Ml through the tainted air at noon md 

Climb the hill, and strew with kindly earth the wretched nof ^ 

women they sing of? “Hector that fweet kniVhl I's deSl >’ and 

Lucian tells us how in the dim T,r,ri«r._it « • and 

bleaching skull of S, and ^rve the 

side of the king. In his ch^herlf^? ’ she stands by the 
He is polishing his ^ her leman. 

plume. ^Wit“fquL aM L^rr\^°l"r’'“§^ 

to tent. She c^Te S brith 1 1 tent 

she hears, that dear cold vnirp r or fancies that 

LTipr^sis t"? ? r - 

cunously carven chest that Ms mother ThSfc ^ 

his ship-side, the Lord of i-ho “bother Thetis had brought to 
chalice that the lip of man “t^t that mystic 

it with brimstone, and with fresK touched, and cleanses 
washed his hands fills with Klo t ^ c^ols it, and, having 
and spills tlie ttck burnished hollow: 

of Him whom at DodMa^barefnntpJ * u® ground in honour 
prays to Him, and Ws S ^nd 

by the hands of two knights and that 

Euphorbus, whose love-locks wero Inr, P^rhous’ son, 

Priamid, the hon-hearted Patrokln^ tif ^ 8^°ld, and the 

must meet his doom PhantJ^J^! ' the comrade of comrades, 
and mountain? Shadows in a song? 

A«.«n, Wl...,acdo.l It & S"£ 
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It is. a base concession to fact. The world is made by the 
singer for the dreamer. 

Ernest, While you talk it seems to me to be so. 

^ Gtlbert.^ It is so in truth. On the mouldering citadel of Troy 
lies the lizard like a thing of green bronze. The owl has built 
her nest in the palace of Priam. Over the empty plain wander 
shepherd and goatherd with their flocks, and w"he.re, on the 
wine-surfaced, oily sea, oiyof vSyros^ as Homer calls it, copper- 
prowed and streaked with vermilion, the great galleys of the 
Danaoi^ came in their gleaming crescent, the lonely tunny- 
hsher sits in his little boat and w'atches the bobbing corks of 
his net. Yet, every morning the doors of the city are thrown 
open, and on foot, or in horse-dravrn chariot, the warriors go 
forth to battle, and mock their enemies from behind their iron 
masks. All day long the fight rages, and when night comes 
the. torches gleam by the tents, .and the cresset burns in the 
hall. Those who live in marble or on painted panel, know of 
life but^a single exquisite instant, eternal indeed in its beauty, 
but limited to one note of passion or one mood of calm. Those 
whom the poet makes live have their myriad emotions of joy 
and terror, of courage and despair, of pleasure and of suffering. 
The seasons come and go in glad or saddening pageant, and 
with winged or leaden feet the years pass by before them. 
They have their youth and their manhood, they are children, 
and they grow old. It is always dawn for St. Helena, as 
Veronese saw her at the window. Through the still morning 
air the angels bring her the symbol of God’s pain. The cool 
breezes of the morning lift the gilt threads from her brow. On 
that little hill by the city of Florence, where the lovers of 
Giorgione are lying, it is always the solstice of noon, made so 
languorous by summer suns that hardly can the slim naked 
girl dip into the marble tank the round bubble of clear glass, 
and the'long fingers of the lute player rest idly upon the chords. 
It is twilight always for the dancing nymphs whom Corot set 
free among the silver ^poplars of France. In eternal twilight 
they move, those frail diaphanous figures, whose tremulous 
white feet seem not to touch the dew-drenched grass they 
tread on. But those who walk in epos, drama, or romance, 
see through the labouring months the young moons wax and 
wane, and watch the night from evening unto morning star, 
and from sunrise unto sunsetting can note the shifting day 
with all its gold and shadow. For them, as for us, the flowers 
bloom and wither, and the Earth, that Green-tressed Goddess 
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as Coleridge calls her, alters her raiment for their pleasure 
The statue is concentrated to one moment of perfection. The 
image stained upon the canvas possesses no spiritual element 
of growth or change. If they know nothing of death it is 

because they know little of Mfe^ for the secrets of life and^death 
belong to those, and those only, whom the sequence of time 
affects, and who possess not merely the present but the future 
and can rise or fall from a past of glory or of shame. Movement' 
that problem of the ^visible arts, can be truly realized by 
Literature alone. It is Literature that shows us the body in 
Its swiftness and the soul in its unrest. 

Ernest. Yes; I see now what you mean. But, surely the 
higher you place the creative artist, the lower must the critic 
rank. 

Gilbert. Why so 

Emerf. Because the best that he can give us will be but an 
echo of rich music, a_dim shadow of clear-outlined form. It 
may, indeed, be that life is chaos, as you tell me that it is; that 
Its martyrdoms are mean and its heroisms ignoble; and that it 
IS the function of Literature to create, from the rough material 
of actual existence, a new world that will be more marvellous 
more endunng, and more true than the world that common 
eyes look upon, and through which common natures seek to 
realise their perfection. But surely, if this new world has been 
made by the spirit and touch of a great artist, it will be a thing 
so complete and perfect that there will be nothing left for the 
critic to do. I quite understand now, and indeed admit most 
readily, that it is far more difficult to talk about a thing than 
to do It. But it seems to me that this sound and sensible mavi'm 
which IS really extremely soothing to one’s feelings, and should 
be adopted as its raotto by every Academy of Literature all 
over the world, applies only to the relations that exist between 
Art and Life, Md not to any relations that there may be between 
Art and CntiGism. ■ 

Gilbert. But, surely. Criticism is itself an art. And just as 
artistic creation implies the working of the critical faculty, and 
indeed, without it cannot be said to exist at all, so Criticism is 
really creative in the highest sense of the word. Criticism is 
in fact, both creative and independent. 

Ernest. Independent? 

Gilbert. Yes; independent. Criticism is no more to be judged 
by My low standard of imitation or resemblance than is the 
work of poet or sculptor. The critic occupies the same relation 
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to the work of art that he criticizes as the' artist does to the 
Tisible world of form and colour, or the unseen world of passion 
and of thought. He does not even require for the perfection 
of his^art the finest materials. Anything will serve his purpose. 
And just as out of the sordid and sentimental amours of the 
silly wife of a small country doctor in the squalid village of 
Yonville-FAbbaye, near Rouen, Gustave Flaubert was able to 
create a classic, and make a masterpiece of style, so, from 
subjects of little or of no importance, such as the pictures in 
this yearns Royal Academy, or in any year’s Royal Academy, 
for that matter, Mr. Lewis Morris’s poems, M. Ohnet’s novels, 
or the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the true critic can, if 
it be his pleasure so to direct or waste his faculty of contempla¬ 
tion, produce work that will be„ flawless in beauty and instinct 
withjntellectual subtlety. Why not.^ Dullness is always an 
irresistible temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity is the per¬ 
manent Bestia Trionfans that calls wisdom from its cave. To 
an artist so creative as the critic, what does subject-matter 
signify? No more and no less than it does to the novelist and 
the painter. Like them, he can find his motives everywhere. 
Treatment is the test. There is nothing that has not in it 
suggestion or challenge. 

Ernest, But is Criticism really a creative art ? 

Gilbert, Why should it not be? It works with materials, 
and puts them into a form that is at once new and delightful. 
What more can one say of poetry? Indeed, I would call 
criticism a creation, within a creation. For just as the great 
artists, from Homer and iRschylus, down to Shakespeare and 
Keats, did not go directly to life for their subject-matter, but 
sought for it_ in myth, and legend, and ancient tale, so the 
critic deals with materials that others have, as it were, purified 
for him, and to which imaginative form and colour have been 
already added. Nay, more, I would say that the highest 
Criticism, being the purest form of personal impression, is in 
Its way more creative than creation, as it has least reference 
to any standard external to itself, and is, in fact, its own reason 
for existing, and, as the Greeks would put it, in itself, and to 
Itself, an end. Certainly, it is never trammelled by any shackles 
of verisimilitude. No ignoble considerations of probability 
that cowardly concession to the tedious repetitions of domestic 
or public life, affect it ever. One may appeal from fiction unto 
fact. But from the soul there is no appeal. 

From the soul?^^^^^^^^ 
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Gilbert Yes^ from the sou!. That is what the highest criticism 
really is, the record of one's own soul. It is more fascinating 
than history, as it is concerned simply with oneself. It is 
more delightful than philosophy, as its subject is concrete and 
not abstract, real and not vague. It is the only civilized form 
of autobiography, as it deals not with the events, but with 
the thoughts of one's life; not with life's physical accidents of 
deed or circumstance, but with the spiritual moods and imagina¬ 
tive^ passions of the mind. I am always amused by the^siily 
vanity of those writers and artists of our day who seem to 
imagine that the primary function of the critic is to chatter 
about their second-rate work. The best that one can say of 
most modern creative art is, that it is just a little less vulgar 
than reality, and so the critic, with his fine sense of distinction 
and sure Jnstinct of delicate refinement, will prefer to look 
into the silver mirror or through the woven veil, and will turn 
iiis eyes away from the chaos and clamour of actual existence 
though the mirror be tarnished and the veil be torn. His sole 
aim is to chronicle his own impressions. It is for him that 
pictures:are painted, books written, and marble hewn into form. 

:Ernest I seem to have heard another theory of Criticism. 

Gilbert. Yes: it has been said by one whose gracious memory 
we all revere, and the music of whose pipe once lured Proserpina 
from^her Sicilian fields, and made those white feet stir, and 
not ^ in vain, the Cumnor cowslips, that the proper aim of 
Criticism is to see the object as in itself it really is. But this 
is a very serious error, and takes no cognizance of Criticism's 
most perfect form, which is in its essence purely subjective, 
and seeks to reveal its nwn secret and not the secret of another! 
For the highest Criticism deals with art not as expressive but 
as impressive purely. 

Ernest. But is that really so? 

Gilbert Of course it is. Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin's 
views on^Turner are sound or not? What does it matter? 
That mighty and majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fiery- 
coloured in its noble eloquence, so rich in its elaborate symphonic 
music, so sure and certain, at its best, in subtle choice of word 
and epithet, is at least as great a work of art as any of those 
wonderful sunsets that bleach or rot on their corrupted can¬ 
vases in England's Gallery; greater indeed, one is apt to think 
at times, not merely because its equal beauty is more enduring 
but on account of the fuller variety of its appeal, soul speakim^ 
to soul m those long-cadenced lines, not through form and 
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colour alone^ though through these, indeed, completely and 
without loss, but with intellectual and emotional utterance, 
with lofty passion and with loftier thought, with imaginative 
insight, and with poetic aim; greater, I always think, even as 
Literature is the greater art. Who, again, cares whether Mr. 
Pater has put into the portrait of Monna Lisa something that 
Lionardo never dreamed of ? The painter may have been merely 
the slave of an archaic smile, as some have fancied, but when¬ 
ever I pass into the coo! galleries of the Palace of the Louvre, 
and stand before that strange figure ^'set in its marble chair 
in that cirque of fantastic rocks, as in some faint light under 
sea,” I murmur to myself, '"She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead many times, 
and learned the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in 
deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her: and trafiicked 
for strange webs with Eastern merchants; and, as Leda, was 
the mother of Helen of Troy, and, as St. Anne, the mother of 
Mary; and all this has been to her but as the sound of lyres 
and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy wnth which it has 
moulded the changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and 
the hands.” And I say to my friend, ''The presence that thus 
so strangely rose beside the waters is expressive of what in the 
w^ays of a thousand years man had come to desire”; and he 
answers me, "Hers is the head upon which all 'the ends of the 
world are come,’ and the eyelids are a little weary.” 

And^ so the picture becomes more wonderful to us than it 
really is, and, reveals to us a secret of which, in truth, it knows 
nothing, and the music of the mystical prose is as sweet in our 
ears as was that flute-player’s music that lent to the lips of 
La Gioconda those subtle and poisonous curves. Do you ask 
me what Lionardo would have said had any one told him of 
this picture that "all the thoughts and experience of the world 
had etched and moulded therein that which they had of power 
to refine and make expressive the outward form, the animalism 
of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie of the Middle Age with 
its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias ? ” He would probably 
have answered that he had contemplated none of these things, 
but had concerned himself simply with certain arrangements 
of lines and masses, and with new and curious colour-harmonies 
of blue and^ green. And it is for this very reason that the 
criticism which I have quoted is criticism of the highest kind. 
It treats the work of art simply as a starting-point for a new 
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creation. It does not confine itself—Iet us at least suppose so 
for the moment—to discovering the real intention of the artist 
and accepting that as final And in this it is rights for the 
meaning of any beautiful created thing is^ at leasts as much 
in the soul of Iiim who looks at it^, as it was in his sou! who 
wrought it. Xa}% it is rather the beholder, who lends to the 
beautiful thing its myriad meanings^ and makes it marvellous 
for US; and sets it in some new relation to the age^ so that it 
becomes a vital portion of our iiveS; and symbol of what we 
pray foi; or perhaps of what; having prayed for, we fear that 
we may receive. The longer I study^ Ernest^ the more clearly 
I see that the beauty of the visible arts iS; as the beauty of 
musiC; impressive primarily^ and that it may be marred; and 
indeed often is so, by any excess of intellectual intention on 
the .part of the artist. For when the work is finished it haS; 
as it were; an independent life of its owH; and may deliver a 
message far other than that which was put into its lips to say. 
Sometimes; when I listen to the overture to Tannhduser, I seem 
indeed to see that comely knight treading delicately on the 
flower-strewn grass, and to hear the voice of Venus calling to 
him from the caverned. hill. But at other times it , speaks to 
me of a thousand different thingS; of myself; it may bC; and my 
own .life, or of the lives of others whom one has loved and grown 
weary of loving, or of the passions that man has known, or of 
the passions that man has not known, and so has sought for. 
To-night it may fill one with that EPOS TON AATNATON, that 
Amour de Vlmpossihle, which falls like a madness on many 
who think they live securely and out of reach of harm, so that 
they sicken suddenly with the poison of unlimited desire, and, 
in the infinite pursuit of what they may not obtain, grow faint 
and swoon or stumble. To-morrow, like the music of which 
Aristotle and Plato tell us, the noble Dorian music of the 
Greek, it may perform the office of a physician, and give us an 
anodyne against pain, and heal the spirit that is wounded, and 
''bring the soul into harmony with all right things.’’ And 
what is true about music is true about all the arts. Beauty has 
as many meanings as man has moods. Beauty is the symbol 
■of symbols. Beauty reveals everything, because it expresses 
nothing. When it shows us itself, it shows us the whole fiery- 
coloured world. 

Ernest But is such work as you have talked about really 
.criticism? 

Gilbert, It is the highest Criticism, for it criticizes not merely 
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the individual work of art, but Beauty itself, and^ fills with 
wonder a form which the artist may have left void, or not 
understood, or understood incompletely. 

Ernest. The highest Criticism, then, is more creative than 
creation, and the primary aim of the critic is to see the object 
as in itself it really is not ; that is your theory, I believe ? 

Gilbert. Yes, that is my theory. To the critic the 'work of 
art is simply a suggestion for a new wmrk of his own, that need 
not necessarily bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it 
criticizes. The one characteristic of a beautiful form is that 
one can put into it whatever one wishes, and see in it whatever 
one chooses to see; and the Beauty, that gives to creation its 
universal and aesthetic element, makes the critic a creator in 
his turn, and whispers of a thousand different things which were 
not present in the mind of him \rho carved the statue or painted 
the panel or graved the gem. 

It is sometimes said by those who understand neither the 
nature of the highest Criticism nor the charm of the highest 
Art, that the pictures that the critic loves most to write about 
are those that belong to the anecdotage of painting, and that 
deal with scenes taken out of literature or history. But this 
is not so. Indeed, pictures of this kind are far too intelligible. 
As a class, they rank with illustrations, and even considered 
from this point of view are failures, as they do not stir the 
imagination, but set definite bounds to it. For the domain of 
the painter is, as I suggested before, widely different from that 
of the poet. To the latter belongs life in its full and absolute 
entirety; not merely the beauty that men look at, but the beauty 
that men listen to also; not merely the momentary grace of 
form or the transient gladness of colour, but the whole sphere 
of feeling, the perfect cycle of thought.. , The painter is so far 
limited that it is only through the mask of the body that he 
can show us the mystery of the soul; only through conventional 
images that he can handle ideas; only through its physical 
equivalents that he can deal with psychology. And how 
inadequately does he do it then, asking us to accept the torn 
turban of the Moor for the noble rage of Othello, or a dotard 
in a storm for the wild madness of Lear! Yet it seems as if 
nothing could stop him. Most of our elderly English painters 
spend their wicked and wasted lives in poaching upon the 
domain of the poets, marring their motives by clumsy treat¬ 
ment, and striving to render, by visible form or colour, the 
marvel of what is invisible, the splendour of what is not seen. 
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Tlieir pictures are^ as a natural consequence^ insufferably tedious. 
They have degraded the invisible arts into the obvious arts^ 
and the one thing not worth looking at is the obvious. I do 
not say that poet and painter may not treat of the same subject. 
They have always done so^ and will always do so. But while 
the poet can be pictorial or not^ as he chooses, the painter must 
be pictcriai always. For a painter is limited, not to what he 
sees in nature, but to what upon canvas may be seen. 

And so, my dear Ernest, pictures of this kind will not really 
fascinate the critic. He will turn from them to . such works 
as make him brood and dream and fancy, to works that possess 
the subtle quality of suggestion, and seem to tell one that 
even from them there is an escape into a wider world. It is 
sometimes said that the tragedy of an artist’s life is that 
he, cannot realize his ideal. ^ But the true tragedy that dogs 
the steps of most artists is that they realize their ideal too 
absolutely. For, when the ideal is realized, it is robbed of its 
wonder and its mystery, and becomes simply a new starting- 
point for an ideal that is other than itself. This is the 
reason why music is the perfect type of art. Music can never 
reveal its ultimate secret. This, also, is the explanation of the 
value ^of limitations in art. The sculptor gladly surrenders 
imitative colour, and the painter the actual dimensions of 
form, because by such renunciations they are able to avoid 
too definite a presentation of the Real, which would be mere 
imitation, and too definite a realization of the Ideal, which 
would be too purely intellectual. It is through its very in¬ 
completeness that Art becomes complete in beauty, and so 
addresses itself, not to the faculty of recognition nor to the 
faculty of reason, but to the assthetic sense alone, which, while 
accepting both reason and recognition as stages of apprehension, 
subordinates them both to a pure synthetic impression of the 
work of art as a w^hole, and, taking whatever alien emotional 
elements the work may possess, uses their very complexity as 
a means by which a richer unity may be added to the ultimate 
impression itself. You see, then, how it is that the esthetic 
critic rejects these obvious modes of art that have but one 
message to deliver, and having delivered it become dumb and 
sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as suggest reverie and 
mood, and by their imaginative beauty make ail interpretations 
true, and no interpretation final. Some resemblance, no doubt, 
the creative work of the critic will have to the work that has 
stirred him to creation, but it will be such resemblance as 
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exists^ not between Nature and the mirror that the painter 
of landscape or figure may be supposed to hold up to her^ but 
between Nature and the work of the decorative artist. Just 
as on the flowerless carpets of Persia, tulip and rose blossom 
indeed and are lovely to look on, though they are not repro¬ 
duced in visible shape or line; just as the pearl and purple .of 
the sea-shell is echoed in the church of St. Mark at Venice; just 
as the vaulted ceiling of the wondrous chapel at Ravenna is 
made gorgeous by the gold and green and sapphire of the 
peacock’s tail, though the birds of Juno fly not across it; so 
the critic reproduces the work that he criticizes in a mode 
that is never imitative, and part of whose charm may really 
consist in the rejection of resemblance, and shows us in this 
way not merely the meaning but also the mystery of Beauty, 
and, by transforming each art into literature, solves once for 
all the problem of Art’s unity. 

But I see it is time for supper., After w-e have discussed some 
Chambertin and a few ortolans, we will pass on to the question 
of the critic considered in the light of the interpreter. 

Ernest Ah! you admit, then, that the critic may occasionally 
be allowed to see the object as in itself it really is. 

Gilbert. I am not quite sure. Perhaps I may admit it after 
supper. There is a subtle influence in'supper. 


WITH SOME REMARKS UPON THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DISCUSSING EVERYTHING 

A DIALOGUE. Part 11. Persons: the same. 

Scene: the same. 

Ernest. The ortolans were delightful, and the Chambertin 
perfect, and now let us return to the point at issue. 

Gilbert. Ah! don’t let us do that. Conversation should touch 
everything, but should concentrate itself on nothing. Let us 
talk about Moral Indignation, its Cause and Cure, a subject 
on which I think of writing: or about The Survival of Thersites 
as shown by the English comic papers ; or about any topic that 
may turn up. ^ 

Ernest. No; I want to discuss the critic and criticism. You 
have told me that the highest criticism deals with art, not as 
expressive, but as impressive purely, and is consequently both 
creative and independent, is in fact an art by itself, occupying 
the same relation to creative work that creative work does to 
the visible world of form and colour, or the unseen world of 
passion and of thought. Well, now, tell me, will not the critic 
be sometimes a real interpreter? 

^Gilbert. Yes; the critic will be an interpreter, if he chooses. 
He can pass from his synthetic impression of the work of art 
^ a whole, to an analysis or exposition of the work itself and 
la this lower sphere, as I hold it to be, there are many deli4tful 
ihmgs to be said and done. Yet his object will not always 
be to explam the work of art. He may seek rather to deepen 
Its mystery, to raise round it, and round its maker, that mist 
of wonder which is dear to both gods and worshippers alike. 
Ordinary people are tembly at ease in Zion.” They propose 
to walk ann m am with the poets, and have a glib ignomit 
way of saymg, my should we read what is written about 
Shakespe^e and Milton? We can read the plays and the 
poe^. That is enough.” But an appreciation of Milton is, 
as the late Rector of Lmcoln remarked once, the reward of 
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consummate scholarship. And he who desires to understamd 
Shakespeare truly must understand the relations in ^which 
Shakespeare stood to the Renaissance and the Reformation, ^to 
the age of Elizabeth and the age of James; he must be familiar 
with the history of the struggle for supremacy between the 
old classical forms and the new spirit of romance, between the 
TCE school of Sidney, and Daniel, and Johnson, and the school of 

Marlowe and Marlowe^s greater son; he must know the materials 

that w^ere at Shakespeare^s disposal, and the method in which 
he used them, and the conditions of theatric presentation in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, their limitations and 
their opportunities for freedom, and the literary criticism of 
Shakespeare^s day, its aims and modes and canons; he must 
bertin study the English language in its progress, and blank or rhymed 
verse in its various developments; he must study the Greek 
touch '" drama, and the connection between the art of the creator of 

^et us the Agamemnm and the art of the creator of Macbeth; in a 

ibject: : word, he must be,-able to bind Elizabethan London to the 

rsites, Athens of Pericles, and to learn Shakespeare’s true position in 

'that the history of Europeah drama and the drama of the world. 

The critic will certainly be an interpreter, but he will not treat 
You Art as a riddling Sphinx, whose shallow secret may be guessed 

lot as and revealed by one whose feet are wounded and who knows 

both not his name. Rather, he will look upon Art as a goddess 

pying whose mystery it is his province to intensify, and whose majesty 

)es to his privilege to make more marvellous in the eyes of men. 
dd of And here, Ernest, this strange thing happens. The critic 

critic will indeed be an interpreter, but he wili not be an interpreter 
in the sense of one who simply repeats in another form a message 
ooses. that has been put into his lips to say. For, just as it is only 

of art by nontact with the art of foreign nations that the art of a 

and country gains that individual and separate life that we call 

^htful nationality, so, by curious inversion, it is only by intensifying 

Iways his own personality that the critic can interpret the personality 

eepen and work of others, and the more strongly this personality 

; mist enters into the interpretation the more real the interpretation 

alike. becomes, the more satisfying, the more convincing, and the 

opose more true. 

orant Ernest. I would have said that personality would have been 

about a disturbing element. 

i the Gilbert No; it is an element of revelation. If you wish to 

on is, understand others you must intensify your own individualism. 

;rd of Ernest What, then, is the result.^ 
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Gilheri, I will tell yon^ and perhaps I can tell you best by 
definite example. It seems to me that^ while the literary 
critic stands of course firsts as having the wider range^ and 
larger vision, and nobler material, each of the arts has a critic 
as it were, assigned to it. The actor is a critic of the drama! 
He shows the poet’s work under new^ conditions, and by a 
method special to himself. He takes the wTitten word, and 
action, gesture, and voice become the media of revelation; 
The singer or the player on lute and viol is the critic of music! 
The etcher of a picture robs the painting of its fair colours* 
but shows us by the use of a new material its true colour- 
quality, ^its^ tones and values, and the relat^^ns of its masses 
and^ so is, in his way, a critic of it, for the critic is he who 
ejdiibits to us a work of art in a form different from that of 
the ^ work itself, and the employment of a new material is a 
critical as well ■ as a creative element. Sculpture, too, has its 
critic, who may be either the carver of a gem, as he was in 
Greek ■ days, or some painter like Mantegna, who sought to 
reproduce on canvas the beauty of plastic line and the symphonic 
dignity of processional bas-relief. And in the case of all these 
creative critics of art it js evident that personality is an absolute 
essential for any real interpretation. When Rubinstein plays 
to, us the Sonata Appassionaia of Beethoven, he gives us not 
merely Beethoven, but also himself, and so gives us Beethoven 
absolutely—Beethoven re-interpreted through a rich artistic 
nature, and made vivid and wonderful to us by a new and 
intense personality. When a great actor plays Shakespeare 
we have the same experience. His own individuality becomes 
a vital part of the interpretation. People sometimes say that 
actors give us their own Hamlets, and not Shakespeare^s; and 
this fallacy—for it is a fallacy—is, I regret to say, repeated by 
that charming and graceful writer who has lately deserted the 
turmoil of literature for the peace of the House of Commons I 
mean the author of Obiter Dicta, In point of fact, there is no 
such thing as Shakespeare’s Hamlet. If Hamlet has something 
of the definiteness of a work of art, he has also ail the obscurity 
that belongs to life. There are as many Hamlets as there are 
melancholies. ' 

Ermst. As many Hamlets as there are melancholies ? 

Gilbert. Yes: and as art springs from personality, so it is 
only to personality that it can be revealed, and from the 
meeting of the two comes right interpretative criticism 
Ern€st. The critic, then, considered as the interpreter, will 
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by ■ give no less than he receives^ and lend as much as he 

:? borrows? 

•nd Gilbert He will be always showing us the work^of art in some 

he, ' new relation to our age. He will always be reminding us that 

Qa. great works of art .are living things—are^ in fact^ the only 

' a .. things that Hve. So much, indeed, will heieel this, that I.am 

-nd certain that, as civilization progresses and we, become more 

3n. highly organized, the elect spirits of each age, the critical and 

sic. cultured spirits, will grow less and less interested in actual life, 

*-rs, , and will seek to gain their impressions almost entirely from what 

nr- , Art has tomhed. For life is terribly deficient in form. Its 

►cs, :, catastrophes happen in the wrong way and to the wrong people, 

'ho ,, There is a grotesque horror about its comedies, and its tragedies 

of / seem to culminate in farce. One is always wounded when one 

5^ a approaches it. Things last either too long, or not long enough. 

its Ernest Poor life! Poor human life! Are you not even 

in , touched by the tears that the Pmman, poet tells us are part' of 
to its essence? 

nic ; : Gilbert Too quickly touched by them, I fear. For when one 

ose , „ looks back upon the life that was so vivid in its .emotional 

tite. ',.. intensity, and filled with such fervent moments of ecstasy 'or 

iys ' ' of joy, it all seems to be a dream and an illusion. ' ; What'are 

lot the unreal things, but the passions that once burned one like 

^■en fire? What are the incredible things, but the things that one 

>tic has faithfully believed? What are the improbable things? The 

md things that one has done oneself. No, Ernest; life cheats'us 

are with shadows, like a puppet-master. We ask it for pleasure, 

nes I fc gives it to us, with bitterness and disappointment in its 

hat train. We come across some noble grief that we think will 

md lend the purple dignity of tragedy to our days, but it passes 

by away from us, and things less noble take its place, and on 

the some grey windy dawn, or odorous eve of silence and of silver, 

s, I we find ourselves looking with callous wonder, or dull heart of 

no stone, at the tress of gold-flecked hair that we had once so 

ing wildly worshipped and so madly kissed, 

dty Ernest Life then is a failure.^, 

are Gilbert From the artistic point of view, certainly. And the 

chxf thing that makes life a failure from this artistic point of 
view is the thing that lends to life its sordid security, the fact 
t is that one can never repeat exactly the same emotion. How 

the different it is in the world of Art! On a shelf of the bookcase 

behind you stands the Divine Comedy^ and I know that, if I 
will open it at a certain place, I shall be filled with a fierce hatred of 
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some one who has never wronged me^ or stirred' by a great love 
for some one whom I shall never see. There is no mood or 
passion that Art cannot gii'e us^ and those of us who have 
discovered her secret can settle beforehand what our experi¬ 
ences are going to be. We can choose our day and select our 
itwur. We can say to ourselves^ ''To-morrowg at dawn, we 
shall walk with grave Virgil through the valley of the shadow 
of dratiih’ and lo! the dawn finds us in the obscure wood, and 
the hlantuan stands by our side. We pass through the'gate 
of the legend fatal to hope, and with pity or with joy behold 
tlie^ horror of another wmrid. The hypocrites go by, with 
their painted faces and their cowls of gilded lead. Out^of the 
ceaseless winds that drive them, the carnal look at us, and we 
watch the heretic rending his flesh, and the glutton lashed by 
the rain.. We break the withered branches from the tree in 
the grove of the Harpies, and each dull-hued poisonous twig 
bleeds with red blood before us, and cries aloud with bitter 
cries. Out of a horn of fire Odysseus speaks to us, and when 
from his sepulchre of flame the great Ghibelline rises, the pride 
that triumphs over the torture of that bed becomes ours for a 
moment. Through the dim purple air fly those who have 
stained the world with the beauty of their sin, and in the pit of 
loathsome disease, dropsy-stricken and swollen of body, into 
the semblance of^a monstrous lute, lies Adamo di Brescia, the 
coiner of false coin. He bids us listen to his misery; we stop, 
and with dry and gaping lips he tells us how he dreams day and 
night of the brooks of clear water that in cool dewy channels 
gush down the green Casentine hills. Sinon, the false Greek of 
Troy, mocks at him. He smites him in the face, and they 
wmngle. ^ We are fascinated by their shame, and loiter, till 
Virgil chides us and leads us away to that city turreted by 
^^ants where great Nimrod blows his hom. Terrible things are 
in store for us, and we go to meet them in Dante’s raiment and 
wnth Dante’s heart. We traverse the marshes of the Styx, and 
Argenti swims to the boat through the slimy waves. He calls 
to us, and we reject him. When we hear the voice of his 
agony we are glad, and Virgil praises us for the bitterness of 
our scorn. ^ We tread upon the cold crystal of Cocytus, in which 
traitors stick like straws in glass. Our foot strikes against the 
head of Bocca. He will not tell us his name, and we tear the 
hair m handfuls from the screaming skull. Alberigo prays us 
to break the ice upon his face that he may weep a little. We 
pledge our word to him, and when he has uttered his dolorous 
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tale we deny the m^ord that we .have spoken^ and pass from 
him; such cruelty being courtesy indeed^ for who more base 
than he who has mercy for the condemned of God? In the 
jaws of Lucifer we see the man who sold Christy and in the 
jaws of Lucifer the men who slew Csesar. We tremble^ and 
come forth to re-behold the stars. 

In the land of Purgation the air is freer, and the holy moun¬ 
tain rises into the pure light of day. There is peace for us, 
and for those who for a season abide in it there is some peace 
also, though, pale from the poison of the Maremma, Madonna 
Pia passes before us, and Ismene, with the sorrow of earth 
still lingering about her, is there. Soul after soul makes us 
share in some repentance or some joy. He whom the mourning 
of his widow taught to drink the sweet wormwood of pain, 
tells us of Nella praying in her lonely bed, and we leam from 
the mouth of Buonconte how a single tear may save a dying 
sinner from the fiend. Sordello, that noble and disdainful 
Lombard, eyes us from afar like a couchant lion. When he 
learns that Virgil is one of Mantua’s citizens, he falls upon his 
neck, and when he ieams that he is the singer of Rome he falls 
before his feet. In that valley whose grass and flowers are 
fairer than cleft emerald and Indian wood, and brighter than 
scarlet and silver, they are singing who in the world were 
kings; but the lips of Rudolph of Habsburg do not move to 
the music of the others, and Philip of France beats his breast, 
and Henry of England,sits.alone. On and on we go, climbing 
the marvellous stair, and the stars become larger than their 
wont, and the song of the kings grows faint, and at length we 
reach the seven trees of gold and the garden of the Earthly 
Paradise. In a griffin-drawn chariot appears one whose brows 
are bound, with olive, who is veiled in , white, and mantled in 
green, and robed in a vesture that is coloured like live fire. 
The ancient flame wakes within us. Our blood quickens through 
terrible pulses.^ We recognize her. It is Beatrice, the woman 
we have worshipped. The ice congealed about our heart melts. 
Wild tears of anguish break from us, and we bow our forehead 
to the ground, for we know that we have sinned. When we 
have done penance, and are purified, and have drunk of the 
fountain of Lethe and bathed in the fountain of Eunoe, the 
mistress of our soul raises us to the Paradise of Heaven. Out 
of that eternal pearl, the moon, the face of Piccarda Donati 
Itms to us. Her beauty troubles us for a moment, and when, 
like a thing that fails through water, she passes away, we gaze 
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after her with wistful eyes. The sweet planet of Venus is full 
of iovep. Cunizza^ the sister of Ezzeiin, the lady of Sordello’s 
hearty is there, and Foico, the passionate singer of Provence 
who in sorrow for Alazais forsook the world, and the Canaanitish 
harlot whose sou! was the first that Christ redeemed. Joachim 
of Flora stands in the sun, and, in the sun, Aquinas 
recouHts^the story of St. Francis and Bona venture the story of 
St. Dominic. Through the burning rubies of Mars, Cacciaguida 
approaches.^ Me tells us of the arrow that is shot from the bow 
of exile, and how salt tastes the bread of another, and how steep 
are the stairs in the house of a stranger. In Saturn the soul sings 
not, and even she who guides us dare not smile. On a ladder of 
gold the flames rise and fall. At last, we see the pageant of the 
Mystical Rose. Beatrice, fixes her eyes upon the face of God 
to turn them not again. The beatific vision is granted to us* 
we know the Love that moves the sun and all the stars. - 
Yes, we can put the earth back six hundred courses and make 
ourselves one with the great Florentine, kneel at the same altar 
with him, and share his rapture and his scorn. And if we grow 
tired of an antique time, and desire to realize our own age in 
all its weariness and^sin, are there not books that can make 
us live more in one single hour than life can make us live in a 
score of^shameful years ? Close to your hand lies a little volume, 
bound in some Nile-green skin that has been powdered with 
gilded neauphap and smoothed with .hard ivory. It is the 
book that Gautier loved, it is Baudeiaire^s masterpiece. Open 
it at that sad madrigal that begins 

Que m*importe qiie tv sois sage? 

Sois beUel et sois triste! 

and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as you have 
never worshipped joy. Pass on to the poem on the man who 
tortures himself, let its subtle music steal into your brain and 
colour your thoughts, and you will become for a moment what 
he was who wroteyt; nay, not for a moment only, but for many 
barren moonlit nights and sunless sterile days will a desoair 
tliat is not your own make its dwelling within you, and "the 
misery of another gnaw your heart away. Read the whole 
book, suffer it to tell even one of its secrets to your soul, and 
your soul will grow eager to know more, and will feed upon 
poisonous honey, and seek to repent of strange crimes of which 
It IS guiltless, and to make atonement for terrible pleasures 
never known. And then, when you are tired of 
these flowers of evil, turn to the flowers that grow in the garden 
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of Perdita^ and in their dew-drenched chalices cool your fevered 
brow^ and let their loveliness heal and restore your soul; or wake 
from Ms fo,rgotten tomb the sweet Syrian, Meleager, and bid 
the lover of .Heliodore make yon music, for he too has flowers 
in his song, red pomegranate blossoms, and irises that smell of 
myrrh, ri,nged daffodils and dark blue hyacinths, and marjoram 
and crinkled ox-eyes. Dear to him was the perfume of the 
bean-lieid at evening, and dear to him the odorous eared-spike- 
Hard that grew on the Syrian ii,ills, and the fresh green thyme, 
the wine-cup^s charm. The feet of his love as she walked .in 
the garden were like lilies set upon lilies. Softer than sleep¬ 
laden poppy petals were her lips, softer than violets. and as 
scented. The iame-Hke crocus sprang from the grass to look 
at her. For her the slim narcissus stored the cool rain; and 
for her the anemones forgot the Sicilian winds that wooed 
them. And neither crocus, nor anemone, nor narcissus was 
as fair as she was. 

^ It is a strange thing, this transference of emotion. , We 
sicken with the same maladies as the poets, and the singer 
lends us his pain. Dead lips have their message for us, and 
hearts that have' fallen to dust can communicate their joy. 
We run to kiss the bleeding mouth of Fantine, and we follow 
Manon Lescaut over the whole world. Ours is the love-mad¬ 
ness of the Tyrian, and the terror of Orestes is ours also. There 
is no passion that we cannot feel, no pleasure that we may not 
gratify, and we can choose the time of our initiation and the 
time of our freedom also. Life! Life! Don’t let us go to life 
for our fulfilment or our experience. It is a thing, narrowed 
by circumstances, incoherent in its utterance, and without that 
fine correspondence of form and spirit which is the only thing 
that can satisfy the artistic and critical temperament. It 
makes us pay too high a price for its wares, and we purchase 
the meanest of its secrets at a cost that is monstrous and infinite. 
Ernest Must we go, then, to Art for ever3rthmg? 

Gilbert For'everything. Because Art does not hurt us. The 
tears that we shed at a play are a type of the exquisite sterile 
emotions that it is the function of Art to awaken. We weep, 
but we are not wounded. We grieve, but our grief is not 
bitter. In the actual life of man, sorrow, as Spinoza says 
somewhere, is a passage to a lesser perfection. But the sorrow 
with which Art fills us both purifies and initiates, if I may 
quote once more from the great art-critic of the Greeks. It is 
through Art, and through Art only, that we can realize out 
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perfection; through Art^ and through Art only, that we can 
shield ourselves from the sordid perils of actual existence. This 
results not merely from the fact that nothing that one can 
imagine is worth doing, and that one can imagine ever3^hing 
but from the subtle law that emotional forces, like the forces 
of the physical sphere, are limited in extent and energy. One 
can feel so much, and no more. And how can it matter with 
what pleasure life tries to tempt one, or with what pain it seeks 
to maim and mar one's soul, if in the spectacle of the lives of 
those who have never existed one has found the true secret of 
joy, and wept away one's tears over their deaths who, like 
Cordelia and, the daughter of Brabantio, can never die? 

Ernest, Stop moment. It seems to me that in everything 
that you have said there is something radically immoral. 

Gilbert. All art is immoral. 

Ernest, All art ? 

Gilbert. Yes. For emotion for the sake of emotion is the 
aim of art, and emotion for the sake of action is the aim of 
life, and of that practical organization of life that we call 
society. ^ Society, which is the beginning and basis of morals 
exists simply for the concentration of human energy, and in 
order to ensure its own continuance and healthy stability it 
demands, and no doubt rightly demands, of each of its citirens 
that he should contribute some form of productive labour to 
the common weal, and toil and travail that the day's work may 
be done. Society often forgives the criminal; it never forgives 
the dreamer. The beautiful sterile emotions that art excites 
in us are hateful in its eyes, and so completely are people 
dominated by the tyranny of this dreadful social ideal that 
they are always coming shamelessly up to one at Private Views 
and other places that are open to the general pubKc, and sayino' 
in a loud stentorian voice, ‘‘What are you doing?'' whereas 
‘‘What are you thinking?" is the only question that any single 
civilized being should ever be allowed to whisper to another. 
They mean well, no doubt, these honest beaming folk. Perhaps 
that IS the reason why they are so excessively tedious. But 
some one should teach them that while, in the opinion of society 
Contemplation is the gravest sin of which any citizen can be 
guilty, m the opinion of the highest culture it is the proper 
occupation of man. ^ ^ 

Ernest. Contemplation ? 

Gilbert. Contemplation. I said to you some time ago that 
It was far more difficult to talk about a thing than to do it. 
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me say to you now that to do nothing at all is the most 
difficult thing in the world, the most difficult and the most 
intellectuaL To Plato, with his passion for wisdom, this was 
the noblest form of energy. To Aristotle, with his passion for 
knowledge, this was the noblest form of energy also. It was 
to this that the passion for holiness led the saint and the mystic 
of medieval days. 

Ernest. We_exist, then, to do nothing.? 

Gilh^t. It is to do nothing that the elect exist. Action is 
hmited and relative. Unlimited and absolute is the vision of 
him who Mts at ease and watches, who walks in loneliness and 
areams. But we who are born at the close of this wonderful 
age are at once too cultured and too critical, too intellectually 
subtle and too curious of exquisite pleasures, to accept any 
speculations about life in exchange for life itself. To us the 
atta divina is colourless, and tht fruitio Dei without meaning. 
Metaphysics do not satisfy our temperaments, and relio-ious 
ecstasy is out of date. The world through which the Academic 
philosopher_ becomes “the spectator of all time and of all 
e.xistence is not really an ideal world, but simply a world of 
abstract ideas. When we enter it, we starve amidst the chill 
mathematics of thought. The courts of the city of God are not 

guarded by Ignorance, and to 
pass them we have to surrender aU that in our nature is most 
divme. R is enough that our fathers believed. They have 
exhausted the faith-faculty of the species. Their legacy to us 
IS the scepticism of which they were afraid. Had they^put it 
mto words, it might not live within us as thought. No Ernest 
no. We cannot go back to the saint. There is far more to be 

g° back to the philosopher, 
and the mystic leads us astray. Who, as Mr. Pater susvests 

to exAange the curve of a single rose-lelf for 

wfpt • T rates so high? 

What to us is the Illummation of Philo, the Abyss of Eckhtrt 

the Vision of Bohme, the monstrous Heaven itself that was 

thirt? 5^«^®riborg’s blinded eyes? Such things are less 
to the yellow trumpet of one daffodil of the field, far less 
the visible arts; for,‘just as Nature is 
, ruggling mto nund, so Art is mind expressing itself 

roanifestations, she speaks to both sense and soul alike 
^ the esthetic temperament the vague is always repellent' 
The Greeks were a nation of artists, because they were spS 
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the sense of the infinite. Lihe Aristotle, like Goethe after he 
had read Kant, we desire the concrete, and nothing hut the 
concrete can satisfy us. 

Ernest What then do you propose? 

Gilbert, It seems to me that with the development of the 
critical spirit we shall be able to realize, not merely our own 
lives, but the collective life of the race, and so to make our¬ 
selves absolutely modem, in the true meaning of the word 
modernity. For he to whom the present is the only thing 
that is present, knows nothing of the age in which he lives. 
To realize the nineteenth century, one must realize every 
century that has preceded it and that has contributed to its 
making. To . know anything about oneself one must know all 
about others. There must be no mood with which one cannot 
sympathize, no dead mode of life that one cannot make alive. 
Is this impossible ? I think not. By revealing to us the absolute 
mechanism of all action, and so freeing us from the self-imposed 
and trammeliing burden of moral responsibility, the scientific 
principle of Heredity has become, as it were, the warrant for 
the contemplative life. It has shown us that we are never less 
free than when we try to act. It has hemmed us round with 
the nets of the hunter, and written upon the wall the prophecy 
of our doom. We may not watch it, for it is within us. We may 
not see it, save in a mirror that mirrors the soul. It is Nemesis 
without her mask. It is the last of the Fates, and the most 
terrible. It is the only one of the Gods whose real name we 
kno.w. 

And yet, while in the sphere of practical and external life it 
has robbed energy of its freedom and activity of its choice, in 
the subjective sphere, where the soul is at work, it comes to us, 
this terrible shadow, with many gifts in its hands, gifts of 
strange temperaments and subtle susceptibilities, gifts of wild 
ardours and chill moods of indifiEerence, complex multiform 
gifts of thoughts that are at variance with each other, and 
passions that war against themselves. And so, it is not our 
own life that we live, but the lives of the dead, and the soul 
that dwells within us is no single spiritual entity, making us 
personal and individual, created for our service, and entering 
into us for our joy. It is something that has dwelt in fearfd 
places, and in ancient sepulchres has made its abode. It is 
sick with many maladies, and has memories of curious sins. 
It is wiser than we are, and its wisdom is bitter. It fills us with 
impossible desires, and makes us follow what we know we 
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cannot gain. One tiling^ however^ Ernest, it can do for us. 
It can lead m away from surroundings whose beauty is dimmed 
to us by the mist of familiarity, or whose ignoble ugliness and 
sordid claims are marring the perfection of our development. 
It can help us to leave the age in which we were born, and to 
pass into other ages, and find ourselves not •exiled from their 
air, ^ It can teach us how to escape from our experience, and to 
realize the experiences of those who are greater than we are. 
The pain of Leopardi crying out against life becomes our pain. 
Theocritus blows on his pipe, and we laugh with the lips,of 
nymph and shepherd. In the wolfskin ■ of Pierre ^ Vidal we 
flee before the hounds, and in the armour of Lancelot we ride 
from the bower of the Queen, We have whispered the secret 
of^ our love beneath the cowl of Abelard, and in the stained 
raiment of Villon have put our shame into song. We can see 
the dawn through Shelley's eyes, and when we wander with 
Endymion the Moon growls amorous of our youth. Ours is 
the anguish of Atys, and ours the w^eak rage and noble sorrows 
of the Dane. ^ Do you think .that it is the imagination that 
enables us to live these countless lives?. Yes: it is the imagina¬ 
tion ; and the imagination is the result of heredity. It is simply 
concentrated race-experience. . 

Ernest But where in this is the function of the critical spirit? 

Gilbert The culture that this transmission of racial ex¬ 
periences makes ^ possible can be made perfect by the critical 
spi.rit alone, and indeed may be said .to be one with it. .For who 
is the true critic but he who bears within himself the dreams, 
and ide.as, and feelings, of myriad generations, and'to whom no 
form of. thought is alien, no emotional impulse obscure ? And. 
who the true man of culture, if not he who by fine scholarship 
pd fastidious rejection has made instinct self-conscious and 
intelligent, and can separate ■ the work; that has ' distinction 
from the work that has it not, and so by contact and com¬ 
parison makes himself master of the .secrets of style and school, 
and understands their meanings, and listens to their voices, 
and develops that spirit of disinterested curiosity which is the 
real root, as it is the real flower, of the intellectual life, and 
thus attains to intellectual clarity, and, having learned the 
best that is known and thought in the world,'' lives-—it is not 
fanciful to say so—with those who are the Immortals. 

Yes, Ernest: the contemplative life, the life that has for its 
aim not doing but being, and not being merely, but becoming— 
that is what the critical spirit can give us. The gods live thus: 
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but still one occasionally to oe met witii—you rise irom table 
richer^ and conscious that a high ideal has for a moment touched 
and sanctified your days. But oil! my dear Ernest^ to sit next 
to a man who" has spent his life in trying to educate others! 
Wliat a dreadful experience that is! How appalling is that 
ignorance which is the inevitable result of the fatal habit of 
imparting opinions ! How limited in range the creature's mind 
proves to be! How it wearies us^ and must weary himself, 
with its endless repetitions and sickly reiteration! How lacking 
it is in any element of inteliectuai growth 1 In what a vicious 
circle it aiw^ays moves! 

Ernest. You speak with strange feeling, Gilbert. Have you 
had this dreadful experience, as you call it, lately ? 

Gilbert. Few of us escape it. People say that the school¬ 
master is abroad. I wash to goodness he were. But the type 
of which, after ail, he is only one, and certainly the least im¬ 
portant, of the representatives, seems to me to be really domin¬ 
ating our lives; and just as the philanthropist is the nuisance of 
the ethical sphere, so the nuisance of the intellectual sphere 
is the man who is so occupied in trying to educate others, that 
he .has never had any time to educate himself.. No, Ernest, 
self-culture is the true ideal of man. Goethe saw it, and the 
immediate debt that ive owe to Goethe is greater than the 
debt w^e o\Te to any man since Greek days. The Greeks saw it, 
and have left us, as their legacy to modem thought, the con¬ 
ception of the contemplative life as well as the critical method 
by which alone can that life be truly realized. It v/as the one 
thing that made the Renaissance great, and gave us Humanism. 
It is the one thing that could make our own age great also; for 
the real weakness of England lies, not in incomplete armaments 
or unfortified coasts, not in the poverty that creeps through 
sunless lanes, or the dmnkenness that brawls in loathsome 
courts, but simply in the fact that her ideals are emotional 
and not intellectual. 

I do not deny that the inteliectuai ideal is difficult of attain¬ 
ment, still less that it is, and perhaps will be for years to come, 
unpopular with the crowd. It is so easy for people to have 
sympathy with suffering. It is so difficult for them to have 
sympathy with thought. Indeed, so little do ordinary people 
understand what thought really is, that they seem to imagine 
that, when they have said that a theory is dangerous, they 
have pronounced its condemnation, whereas it is only such 
theories that have any true inteilectual value. An idea 
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that is .not dangerous is unworthy of being called an idea 

^^ErmsL Gilbert, you bewilder me. You have told me that 
all art is, in its essence, im.moraL Are you going to tell me now 
that ail thought is, in its essence, dangerous ? 

Gilberi. Yes, in the practical sphere it is ^so. The security 
of society lies in custom and unconscious instinct, and the basis 
of the stability of society, as a healthy organism, is the complete 
absence of any intelligence amongst its members. The great 
majority of people, being fully aware of this, rank themselves 
naturally on the side of that splendid system that elevates 
them to'tlie dignity of machines, and rage so wdidiy against the 
intrusion of the inteilectuai faculty into any question ^that 
concerns life, that one is tempted to defi.ne man as a rational 
animal who always loses .iiis temper when he is called upon to 
act in accordance with the dictates of reason. But let us^turn 
from the practical sphere, and say no more about the wicked 
philantliropists, who, indeed, may w^eil be left to the mercy of 
the almond-eyed sage of the Yellow River, Ghuang Tsh the wise,, 
who has proved that such well-meaning and offensive busy- 
bodies have destroyed the simple and spontaneous virtue . that 
there is in man. They are a wearisome topic, and I am anxious 
to get back to the sphere in which criticism is free. 

The sphere.of the intellect? ^ . 

Gilhert, Yes. You remember that I spoke of the critic as 
being in his own way as creative as the artist, whose work, 
indeed, may be merely of X'^alue in so far as it gives to^the critic 
a suggestion for some new mood of thought and' feeling which 
he can realize with equal, or perhaps greater, distinction of 
form, and, through the use of a fresh, medium of expression, 
make differently beautiful and more perfect. Well, you seemed 
to be a little sceptical about the theory. But perhaps I wronged 
you? 

Ernest I am not really sceptical about it, but I must admit 
that I feel very strongly that such work as you describe the 
critic producing—and creative such work must undoubtedly 
be admitted to be—is, of necessity, purely subjective, whereas 
the greatest work is objective always, objective and impersonal. 

Gilbert The difference between objective and subjective work 
is one of external form merely. It is accidental, not essential. 
Ail artistic creation is absolutely subjective. The very land¬ 
scape that Corot looked at was, as he said himself, but a mood 
of his own mind; and those great figures of Greek or English 
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drama that seem to os to possess an actual existence of their 
own, aoart from the poets who shaped and fashioned them, are, 
in their ultimate anaivsis, simpiy tne poets themseives, not as 
they thointht thev were, but as they thought they were not; 
ana by such thinking came in strange manner, though but for 
a aioment.^ really so to be. For out of ourselves we can never 
pass 'nor can there be in creation what in the creator wms not. 

I would say that the more objective a creation appears 
to be, the more subjective it really is. ^Shakespeare might have 
met F.oseiicrantz and Guildenstem in the white streets of 
London, or seen the serving-men of rival houses bite their 
thumbs at each other in the open square; but Hamlet came out 
of his soul, and Romeo out of his passion. They were elements 
of his nature to which he gave visible form., impulses that 
stirred so strongly within him that he had, as it were perforce, 
to suffer them to realize their energy, not on the lower plane of 
actual life, where they would have been trammelled pd con¬ 
strained and so made imperfect, but on that imaginative plane 
of art where Love can indeed find in Death its rich fulfilment, 
where one can stab the eavesdropper behind the arras, and 
wrestle in a new-made grave, and make a guilty king drink his . 
own hurt, and see one’s father’s spirit, beneath the glimpses of 
the moon, stalking in complete steel from misty wall to wall. 
Action being limited would have left Shakespeare unsatisfied 
and unexpressed; and, just as it is because he did nothing that 
he has been able to achieve everything, so it^is because he 
never speaks to us of himself in his plays that his plays reveal 
him to us absolutely, and show us his true nature and tempera¬ 
ment far more completely than do those strange and exquisite 
sonnets, even, in which he bares to crystal eyes the secret closet 
of his heart. Yes, the objective form is the most subjective 
in matter. Man is least himself when he talks in his own 
person. Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth. 

Ernest The critic, then, being limited to the subjective form, 
will necessarily be less able fully to express himself than the 
artist, who has always at his disposal the forms that are 
impersonal and objective. 

Gilbert Not necessarily, and certainly not at all if he recog¬ 
nizes that each mode of criticism is, in its highest development, 
simply a mood, and that we are never more true to ourselves 
than when we are inconsistent. The aesthetic critic, constant 
only to the principle of beauty in all things, will ever be looking 
for fresh impressions, winning from the various schools the 
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secret of their charm, bowing, it may be, before foreign altars, 
or smiling, if it be his fancy, at strange new gods. What other 
people call one’s past has, .no doubt, everything to do with 
them, but has absolutely nothing to do wdth oneself. The man 
who regards his past is a man who deserves to have no. future 
to look forward to. When one has found, expression for a 
mood, one has done with it. You laugh; but believe me it is 
so. lYsterday it was Realism that charmed one. One gained 
from it that nouveau, frisson W’'hich it was its aim to produce. 
One analysed it, explained it, and w^earied of it. , At sunset 
came the Ltiminisie in painting, and the Synibolisie in poetry, 
and the spirit of medievalism, that spirit ’ivhich belongs'not .to 
time but to temperament, w^oke suddenly in wounded Russia, 
and stirred us for a moment by the terrible fascination of pain. 
To-day the cr}^ is for Romance, and already the leaves are 
tremulous in the valley, and on the purple liill-tops walks 
Beauty with slim gilded feet. The old modes of creation 
linger, of course. The artists reproduce either themselves or 
each other, with wearisome iteration. But Criticism is always 
moving on, and the critic is always developing. 

Nor, again, is the critic really limited to the subjective form 
of expression. The method of the drama is his, as well as the 
method of the epos. He may use dialogue, as he did who set 
Milton talking to Marvell on the nature of comedy and tragedy, 
and made Sidney and Lord Brooke discourse on letters beneath 
the Penshurst oaks; or adopt narration, as Mr. Pater is fond 
of doing, each of whose Imaginary Portraits—is not that the 
title of the book.^—^presents to us, under the fanciful guise of 
fiction, some fine and exquisite piece of criticism, one on the 
painter Watteau, another on the philosophy of Spinoza, a third 
on the Pagan elements of the early Renaissance, and the last, 
and in some respects the most suggestive, on the source of that 
Anfkldrungj that enlightening which dawned on Germany in 
the last century, and to which our own culture owes so great 
a debt. Dialogue, certainly, that wonderful literary form which, 
from Plato to Lucian, and from Lucian to Giordano Bruno, and 
from Bruno to that grand old Pagan in whom Carlyle took such 
delight, the creative critics of the world have always employed, 
can never lose for the thinker its attraction as a mode of ex¬ 
pression. By its means he can both reveal and conceal himself, 
and give form to eve^ fancy, and reality to every mood. By 
its means he can exhibit the object from each point of view, 
and show it to us in the round, as a sculptor shows us things, 
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gainiEg in this manner all tlie ricliness and reality of effect that 
comes from those side issues that are suddenly suggested by 
the central idea in its progress^ and really illumine the idea 
more completely, or from those felicitous after-thoughts that 
give a fuller completeness to the centra! scheme, and yet convey 
something of the delicate charm of chance. 

Ernest. By its means, too, he can invent an imaginary 
antagonist, and convert him, when he chooses by some absurdly 
sophistical argument. 

Gilbert, Ah! it is so easy to convert others. It is so difficult 
to convert oneself. To arrive at what one ,really believes, one 
must speak through Jips^different from one’s own. To know 
the truth one must imagine myriads of falsehoods. For what 
is Truth? In .matters of religion, it is simply the opinion that 
has survived. In mattes of science, it is the ultimate sensation. 
In matters of art, it is one’s last mood. And you see now ■ 
Ernest, that the critic has at his disposal as many objective 
forms of exprpsion as the artist has. Ruskin put his criticism 
into^ imaginative prose, and is superb in his changes and contra-, 
dictions; and Brovming put his into blank verse and made 
painter and poet yield us their secret; and M. Renan uses 
dialo,gue, and Mr. Pater fiction, and .Rossetti translated into 
sonnet-music the colour of Giorgione and the design .of Ingres, 
and .his own design and colour also, feeling, with the instinct 
of one^who had many modes of utterance, .that the ultimate 
art is literature, and the finest and fullest medium that of words. 

Ernest. Well, now that you have settled that the critic has 
at his disposal all objective forms, I wish you would tell me 
what are the qualities that should characterize the true critic. 

Gilbert. What would you say they were? 

Ernest. Well, I should say that a critic should above all 
things he .fair., ' 

Gilbert. Ah! not fair. A critic cannot be fair in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is only about things that do not interest 
one that one can give a really unbiased opinion, which is no 
doubt the reason why an unbiased opinion is always absolutely 
valueless. The man who sees both sides of a question, is a 
man who sees absolutely nothing at ail. Art is a passion, and, 
in matters of art, Thought is inevitably coloured by emotion, 
and so is fluid rather than fixed, and, depending upon fine 
moods and exquisite moments, cannot be narrowed into the 
rigidity of a scientific formula or a theological dogma. It is to 
the soul that Art speaks, and the soul may be made the prisoner 
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of the mind as well as of the body. One should^ of course, have 
no prejudices; but, as a great Frenchman remarked a hundred 
years ago, it is one’s business in such matters to have preferences, 
and when one has preferences one ceases to be^fair. It is only 
an auctioneer w^ho can equally and impartially admire all 
schools of Art, No; fairness is not one of the qualities of the 
true critic. It is not even a condition of criticism. Each form 
of Art with which we come in contact dominates us for the 
moment to the exclusion of every other form. We must, 
surrender ourselves absolutely to the work in question, what¬ 
ever it may be, if we wish to gain its secret. For the time, we 
must think of nothing else, can think of nothing else, indeed. 

Ernest The true critic will be rational, at any rate, will 
he not? 

Gilbert Rational? There are two w^ays of disliking art, 
Ernest. One is to dis.like it. The other, to like it rationally. 
For Art, as Plato saw, and not without regret, creates in listener 
and spectator a form of divine madness. It does not spring 
from inspiration, but it makes others inspired. Reason is not 
the faculty to which it appeals. If one loves Art at all, one 
must love it beyond all other things in the world, and against 
such love, the reason, if one listened to it, would cry out. There 
is nothing sane about the worship of beauty. It is too splendid 
to be sane. Those of whose lives it forms the dominant note 
will always seem to the world, to be pure visionaries. . . 

Ernest Well, at least, the critic will be sincere. 

Gilbert A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a great 
deal of it is absolutely fatal. The true critic will, indeed, always 
be sincere in his devotion to the principle of beauty, but he 
will seek for beauty, in every age and in each school,, and ,will 
never su,ffer himself to be limited to any settled custom of 
thought, or stereotyped mode of looking at; things. He will 
realize himself in many forms, and by a thousand different 
ways, and will ever be curious of new sensations and fresh points 
of view. Through constant change, and through constant 
change alone, he will find his true unity. He will not consent 
to be the slave of his own opinions. For what is mind but 
motion in the intellectual sphere? The essence of thought, as 
the essence of life, is growth. You must not be frightened by 
words, Ernest. What people call insincerity is simply a method 
by which we can multiply our personalities. 

I am afraid I have not been fortunate in my 
suggestions. 
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_ Gilbert Of the three qualifications you mentioned two 
sincerity and fairness, were, if not actually moral, at least on 
the borderland of morals, and the first condition' of criticism 
IS that the critic should be able to recognize that the sphere of 
Art and tne sphere of Ethics are absolutely distinct and separate. 
When they are coniused, Chaos has come again. They are too 
often confused in England now, and though our modem Puritans 
camot destroy a beautiful thing, yet, by means of their extra- 
ordmary pmnence, they can almost taint beauty for a moment 
It IS chiefly, I regret to say, through journalism that such 
people find e.xpression. I regret it because there is much to 
oe said m favour of modem journalism. By giving us the 
opinions of the uneducated, it keeps us in touch with the ignor¬ 
ance of the community. By carefully chronicling the cument 
events of contemporary life, it shows us of what very little 
importance such events really are. By invariably discussins 
me unnecessary, it makes us understand what thino-s are 
requisite for culture, and what are not. But it should not 
allow poor Tartuffe to write articles upon modern art When 
It does this It stultifies itself. And yet Tartufite’s articles and 
Chadband s notes_ do this good, at least. They serve to show 
how extremely limited is the area over which ethics, and 
ethical considerations, can claim to exercise influence. Science 
IS out of the reach of morals, for her eyes are fixed upon eternal 
.ruths. Art IS out of the reach of morals, for her eyes are 
^ed upon things beautiful and immortal and ever-changing 
To morals belong the lower and less intellectual spheres. Uow- 
7a!’ mouthing Puritans pass; they have their comic 

side. Who can help laughmg when an ordinary journalist 
senously proposes to liimt the subject-matter at the disposal 
of the artist. Some hmitation might well, and will soon, I h^ope 
be placed upon some of our newspapers and newspaper writers! 
For they give us the bald, sordid, disgusting facts of life. They 
chromde, mth degradmg avidity, the sins of the second-rate ' 
and with the conscientiousness of the illiterate give us accurate 
pd prosaic details of the doings of people of absolutely no 
interest whatsoever. But the artist, who accepts the facts 
of hfe, Md yet transforms them into shapes of beauty and 
makes them vehicles of pity or of awe, and shows their colour- 
element, and their wonder, and their true ethical import also 

nnH a world more real than reality itself’ 

Md of loftier and more noble import—who shall set limits to 
him? Rot the apostles of that new Journalism whichTbS 
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tiie old vialgarity ^*writ large/’ Not the apostles of that new 
Puritanism, which is but the whine of the hypocrite, and is 
both writ and spoken badly. The mere suggestion is ridiculous. 
Let us leave these wi ked people, and proceed to the discussion 
of the artistic qualification necessary for the true critic. 

Ernest. And what are they.^ Tell me yourself. 

Gilbert. Temperament is the primary requisite for the critic 
—a temperament exquisitely susceptible to beauty, and to the 
various impressions that beauty gives us. Under what condi¬ 
tions, and ^by what means, this temperament is engendered in 
race or individual, we will not discuss at present. It is sufficient 
to note that it exists, and that there is in us a beauty-sense, 
separate from the other senses and above them, separate from 
the reason and of nobler import, separate from the soul and of 
equal value—a sense that leads some to create, and others, 
the finer spirits as I think, to contemplate merely. But to 
be purified and made perfect, this sense requires some form of 
exquisite environment. Without this .it starves, or is dulled. 
You remember that lovely passage in which Plato describes 
how a young Greek should be educated, and with what insistence 
lie dwells upon the importance of surroundings, telling us how 
the lad is to be brought up in the midst of fair sights and sounds, 
so that the beauty of material things may prepare his soul for 
the reception of the beauty that is spiritual. Insensibly, and 
without knowing the .reason why, he is to develop that real 
love of beauty which, as Plato is never weary of reminding us, 
is the true aim^ of education. By slow degrees there is to, be 
engendered in hi.m such a temperament as will lead him naturally 
and simply to choose the good in preference to the bad, and, 
rejecting what is .vulgar and discordant, to follow by fine 
iptinctive taste all that possesses grace and charm and love- 
hness. Ultimately, in its due course, this taste is to become 
critical and self-conscious, but at first it is to exist purely as a 
cultivated instinct, and “ he who has received this true culture 
of the inner man will with clear and certain vision perceive the, 
omissions and faults in,.art or nature; and with a taste that 
cannot err, while he praises, and finds his pleasure in what is 
good, and receives it into his soul, and so becomes good and 
noble, he wall rightly blame and hate the bad, now in the days 
01 ms youth, even before he is able to know the reason why’’: 
and so, when, later on, the critical and self-conscious spirit 
develops in him, he ''will recognize and salute it as a friend 

made him long familiar.” I need 
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hardly say, Ernest, how far we in England have falen short 
of this ideal, and I can irna^ne the smile that would iiluminate 
the glossy face of the Philistine if one ventured to suggest to 
him that "the true aim of education was the love of beauty, and 
that the methods by which education should work were the 
development of temperament, the cultivation of taste, and the 
creation of the critical spirit. 

Yet, even for us, there is left some loveliness of environment, 
and the dullness of tutors and professors matters very little 
when one can loiter in the grey cloisters at Magdalen, and. 
listen to some fiute-iike voice singing in Waynfleete’s chapel, , 
or lie in the green meadow, among the strange snake-spotted 
fritiilaries, and watch the sunburnt noon smite to a liner gold 
the tower’s gilded vanes, or wander up the Christ Church 
staircase beneath the vaulted ceiling’s shadowy fans, or pass 
through the sculptured gateway of Laud’s building in the 
College of St. John. Nor is it merely at Oxford, or Cambridge, 
that the sense of beauty can be formed md trained and per¬ 
fected. All over England there is a Renaissance of the decora¬ 
tive Arts. Ugliness has had its day. Even in the houses^ of 
the rich there is taste, and the houses of those who are not rich 
have been made gracious and comely and sweet to live in, 
Caliban, poor noisy Caliban, thinks that when he has ceased 
to make mows at a thing, the thing ceases to exist. But if he 
mocks no longer, it is because he has been met with mockery, 
swifter and keener than his own, and for a moment has been 
bitterly schooled into that silence which should seal for ever 
his uncouth distorted lips. What has been done up to now, 
has been chiefly in the clearing of the way. It is always more 
difficult to destroy than it is to create, and when what one has 
to destroy is vulgarity and stupidity, the task of destruction 
needs not merely courage but also contempt. Yet it seems to 
me to have been, in a measure, done. We have got rid of 
what was bad. We have now to make what is beautiful. 
And though the mission of the aesthetic movement is to lure 
people to contemplate, not to lead them to create, yet, as the 
creative instinct is strong in the Celt, and it is the Celt who 
leads in art, there is no reason why in future years this strange 
Renaissance should not become almost as mighty in its way as 
was that new birth of Art that woke many centuries ago in the 
cities of Italy. 

Certainly, for the cultivation of temperament, we must turn 
to the decorative arts: to the arts that touch us, not to the arts 
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that teach us. Modem pictures are, no doubt, delightful to 
looK at. At least, some of them are. But they are quite 
mpossible to h\'e with; they are too clever, too assertive, too 
intellectual. Their meaning is too obvious, and their method 
too clearly defined. One exhausts what they have to say in 
a very short time, and then they become as tedious as one’s 
relations. I am very fond of the work of many of the Im¬ 
pressionist painters of Paris and London. Subtlety and dis- 
tmction have not yet left the school. Some of their arrangements 

unapproachable 

Gautier s immortal Symphonie en Blanc Majeur, that 
flawless masterpiece of colour and music which may have 
suggested rte type as well as the titles of many of their best 

sympathetic eagerness, and that confuses the bizarre with the 
She? vulgarity with truth, they are e.xtremeIyaccom- 
phshed. They can do etchings that have the brilliancv of 
pgrams, pastels that are as fascinating as paradoxes and £ 
mr their portraits, whatever the commonplace may say ao-ainst 

Ka"rTw7"h If? th^atunique'^and'^wonTeS 

ful charm which belongs to works of pure fiction. But eVen 

not industrious as they are, will 

not do. I like them. Their white keynote, with its variation? 

i^Jake^hJ'martf’’^ moment does not 

as Kossett,r phrased it, what may not be said?» Thev 

Sff havrifleal^ the eyes of the Wind, 

tney nave at least given great encouragement to the short 

and while their leaders may have all the inexperience 

Yef Ip!®’ far too wise to be ever fensiWe 

Yet they will msist on treating painting as if it wer^rmode 
of autobiography mvented for the use of the illiterate LT.t 
always prating to us on their coarse gritty canva???f 1 - 

said in lavour of that newer school at Paris tho Z I 
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beaut}?' of design and tine loveliness of fair colour^ and rejecting 
the tedious realism of those who merely paint what they see 
try to see something worth seeing^ and to see it not merely 
with actual and physical vision^ but with that nobler vision of 
the soul which is as far wider in spiritual scope as it is far more 
splendid in artistic purpose. They, at any rate^ wmrk under 
those decorative conditions that each art requires for its per- 
fectioii; and have sufficient esthetic instinct to regret those 
sordid and stupid limitations of absolute modernity of form 
which have proved the ruin of so many of the Impressionists. 
Still, the art that is frankly decorative is the art to live with. 
It is. of all our visible arts^ the one art that creates in us both 
mood and temperament. Mere colour^ unspoiled by meaning^ 
and unallied with definite form, can speak to the soul in a 
thousand different ways. The harmony that resides in the 
delicate proportions of lines and masses becomes mirrored in 
the mind. The repetitions of pattern give us rest. The 
marvels of design stir the imagination. In the mere loveliness 
of the materials employed there are latent elements of culture. 
Nor is this all. By its deliberate rejection of Nature as the 
ideal of beauty, as viell as of the imitative method of the 
ordinary painter, decorative art not merely prepares the soul 
for the reception of true imaginative work, but develops in it 
that sense of form which is the basis of creative no less than of 
critical achievement. For the real artist is he who proceeds, 
not from feeling to form, but from form to thought and passion! 
He does not first conceive an idea, and then say to himself 
'H will put my idea into a complex metre of fourteen lines/ 
but, realizing the beauty of the sonnet-scheme, he conceives 
certain modes of music and methods of rhyme, and the mere 
form suggests what is to fill it and make it intellectually and 
emotionally complete. From time to time the world cries out 
against some charming artistic poet, because, to use its hackneyed 
and silly phrase, he has “nothing to say.^' But if he had some¬ 
thing to say, he^ would probably say it, and the result would 
be tedious. It is just because he has no new message, that 
he can do beautiful work. He gains his inspiration from form, 
and from^ form purely, as an artist should. A real passion 
would ruin him. Whatever actually occurs is spoiled for art. 
All bad poetry- springs from genuine feeling. To be natural is 
to be obvious, and to be obvious is to be inartistic. 

Ernest. I wonder do you really believe what you say? 

Gilbert. Why should you w'onder? It is not merely in art 
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that the body is the soul. In every sphere of life Form is the 
beginning of things. The rhythmic harmonious gestures of 
dancing convey, Plato tells us, both rhythm and harmony into 
the mind. Forms are the food of faith, cried Newman in one 
of those great moments of sincerity that make us admire and 
know the man. He was right, though he may not have known 
now terribly right he was. The Creeds are believed, not because 
they are rational, but because they are repeated. Yes: Form 
i= everything. It is the secret of life. Find expression for a 
sorrow, and it will become dear to you. Find expression for a 
joy, and you intensify its ecstasy. Do you wish to love.? Use 
Love’s Litany, and the words will create the yearning from 
which the world fancies that they spring. Have you a grief 
that corrodes your heart? Steep yourself in the language of 
gnef, learn its utterance from Prince Hamlet and Queen Con¬ 
stance, and you will find that mere expression is a mode of 
consolation, and that Form, which is the birth of passion is 
UiSO the death of pain. And so, to return to the sphere of ^-t 
It IS Form that creates not merely the critical temperament' 
but also the aesthetic instinct, that unerring instinct that 
reveals to one all things under their conditions of beauty. Start 
with the worship of form, and there is no secret in art that 
will not be revealed to you, and remember that in criticism as 
in creation, temperament is everything, and that it is not' bv 
the time of their production, but by the temperaments to which 
th^ appeal, that the schools of art should be historically grouped 
_ Ernest. Your theory of education is delightful. But what 
influence will your critic, brought up in these exquisite sur¬ 
roundings, popess? Do you really think that any artist is 
ever affected by criticism? 

Gilbert. The influence of the critic will be the mere fact of 
ms own existence. He will represent the flawless type In 
him the culture of the century will see itself realizedi You 
naust not ask of him to have any aim other than the perfecting 
of himself. The demand of the intellect, as has been well said 
IS sirnply to feel itself alive. The critic may, indeed, desire to 
exerase mfluence; but, if so, he will concern himself not with 
the individual, but with the age, which he will seek to wake 
into consciousness, and to make responsive, creating in it new 
desires and appetites, and lending it his larger vision and his 
nobier moods. ^ The actual art of to-day will occupy him less 
than the art of to-morrow, far less than the art of yesterday 
and as for this or that person at present toiling away, what 





do the mdostrions matter? They do their best^ no doubt, and 
consequently we get the viorst from them. It is always with the 
best intentions that the vrorst work is done. And besides, my 
dear Ernest, wiien a man readies the age of forty, or becomes a 
Tvoyai Academidan, or is elected a member of the Athen^um 
Club, or is recognized as a popular novelist, whose books are 
in great demand at suburban railway stations, one may have 
the amusement of exposing Mm, but one cannot have the 
pleasure of reforming him. And this is, I dare say, very 
fortunate for him; for I have no doubt that reformation is a 
niucli more painful process than punishment, is indeed punish¬ 
ment in its most aggravated and moral form—a fact which 
accounts for our entire failure as a community to reclaim that 
interesting phenomenon who is called the confirmed criminal. 

Ernest But may it not be that the poet is the best judge of 
poetry, and the painter of painting? Each art must appeal 
primarily to the artist who works in it. His judgment win 
surely be the most valuable? 

Gilbert The appeal of all art is simply to the artistic tempera¬ 
ment. Art does not address herself to the specialist. Her 
claim is that she is universal, and that in all her manifestations 
she is-one. Indeed, so far from its being true that the artist 
is the best judge of art, a really great artist can never judge 
of other people’s work at all, and can hardly, in fact, judge of 
his owm. That very concentration of vision that makes a man 
an artist, limits by its sheer intensity his faculty of fine apprecia¬ 
tion. The energy of creation hurries him blindly on to his own 
goal. The wheels of his chariot raise the dust as a cloud around 
him. The gods are hidden from each other. They can recognize 
their worshippers. That is ah. 

Ernest You say that a great artist cannot recognize the 
beauty of work different from his own. 

Gilbert It is impossible for him to do so. Wordsworth saw 
in Endymion merely a pretty piece of Paganism, and Shelley, 
with Ms dislike of actuality, was deaf to Wordsworth’s message, 
being repelled by its form, and Byron, that great passionate 
human incomplete creature, could appreciate neither the poet 
of the cloud nor the poet of the lake, and the wonder of Keats 
was hidden from Mm. The realism of Euripides was hateful 
to Sophokles. Those droppings of warm tears had no music 
for him. Milton, with his sense of the grand style, could not 
understand the method of Shakespeare, any more than could 
Sir Joshua the method of Gainsborough. Bad artists always 
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admire eacli other^s work. They call it being large-minded and 
free from. prejudice. But a truly great artist cannot conceive 
of life being shown^ or beauty fashioned, under any conditions 
other than those that he has selected. Creation employs all 
its critical faculty within its own sphere. It may not use it in 
the sphere that belongs to others. It is exactly, because a man 
cannot do a thing that he is the proper judge of it. 

Em£st. Do you really mean that? 

Gilbert. Yes, for creation limits, while contemplation widens, 
the vision. _ , 

Ermsi. But what about technique? Surely each art has its 
separate technique? 

Gilbert Certainly: each art has its grammar and its materials. 
There is no mystery about either, and the incompetent can 
always be correct. But, while the laws upon which Art rests 
may be fixed and certain, to find their true realization they must 
be touched by the imagination into such beauty that they will 
seem an exception, each one of them. Technique, is really 
personality. That is the reason why the artist ^ cannot teach 
it, why the pupil cannot learn it, and why the sesthetic critic 
can understand it. To the great poet, there is only one method 
of music—his own. To the great painter, there is only one 
manner of painting—that which he, himself employs.. The 
aesthetic critic, a,nd the aesthetic critic alone, can appreciate ,all 
forms and modes. It is to him that Art makes her . appeal. 

Weil, I think I have put ,all my questions to ' you. 
And now I must admit—^— 

Gilbert. Ah,! donT say that you agree with me. ■ When peop.le 
agree with me I alw^ays feel that I must be wrong. 

Ernest. In that case I certainly won’t tell you whether I 
agree with you or not. But I will put another, question. , You 
.have explained to me that criticism is a creative, art. What 
future has it? , 

Gilbert. It h to criticism that the future belongs. The 
subject-matter at the disposal of creation becomes every day 
more limited in extent and variety. Providence and Mr. 
Walter Besant have exhausted the obvious. If creation is 
to last at ail, it can only do so on the condition of becoming 
far more critical than it is at present. The old roads and 
dusty highways have been traversed too often. Their charm 
has been worn away by plodding feet, and they have lost that 
element of novelty or surprise which is so essential for romance. 
He who would stir us now by fiction must either give us an 
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entirely new background^ or reveai to us the soul of man in 
its innermost vcorkings. The first is for the moment being 
done for us by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As one turns over the 
pages of his Piam Tales from the Hills, one feels as if one were ■ 
seated under a palm-tree reading life by superb flashes of vul¬ 
garity. The bright colours of the bazaars" dazzle one’s eyes. ' 
The jadedj second-rate Anglo-Indians are in exquisite incon¬ 
gruity with their surroundings. The mere lack of style in the 
story-teller gives an odd journalistic realism to what he tells ' 
us. ^ From the point of view of literature Mr. Kipling is a 
genius who drops his aspirates. From the point of view of - 
life; he is a reporter wEo knows vulgarity better than anv one 
has ever known it. ^ Dickens knew its clothes and its comedy. 
Mr. Kipling^ knows its essence and its seriousness. He is our 
first authority on the second-rate; and has seen marvellous 
things through keyholeS; and his backgrounds are real works 
of art. As for the second condition; we have had Browming 
and ^feredith is with us. But there is still much to be done 
in the sphere of introspection. People sometimes say that 
fiction is getting too morbid. As far as psychology is con¬ 
cerned; it has never been morbid enough. We have merely 
touched the surface of the soul; that is all In one single ivory 
cell of the brain there are stored away things more marvellous 
and more terrible than even they have dreamed of; who, like 
the author of Le Rouge et le Noir, have sought to track the 
soul into its most secret places, and to make life confess its 
dearest sins. Still, there is a limit even to the number of 
untried backgrounds, and it is possible that a further develop¬ 
ment of the habit of introspection may prove fatal to that 
creative faculty to which it seeks to supply fresh material. 

I myself am inclined to think that creation is doomed. It 
springs from too primitive, too natural an impulse. However 
this may be, it is certain that the subject-matter at the disposal 
of_ creation is always diminishing, while the subject-matter of 
criticism increases daily. There are always new attitudes for 
the mind; and new points of view. The duty of imposing form 
upon chaos does not grow less as the world advances. ^There 
was never a time when Criticism was more needed than it is 
now. ^ It is only by its means that Humanity can become ' 
conscious of the point at which it has arrived. 

Hours ago, Ernest, you asked me the use of Criticism. You 
might just as well have asked me the use of thought. It is 
Criticism, as Arnold points out, that creates the intellectual 
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atmosphere of the age. It is Criticism, as I hope to point out 
myself some day, that makes the mind a fine instrument. We, 
in our educational system, have burdened the memory with a 
load of unconnected facts, and laboriously striven to impart 
our laboriously-acquired knowledge. We teach people how to 
remember, we never teach them how to grow. It has never 
occurred to us to try and develop in the mind a more subtle 
quaiity of apprehension and discernment. The Greeks did 
this, and when we come in contact with the Greek critical 
inteilect, we can„not but be conscious that, while our subject- 
matter is in ever}" respect larger and more varied than. theirs, 
theirs is the only method by which this subject-matter can be 
interpreted. England lias done one thing; it has invented and 
established Public Opinion, which is an attempt to organize 
the ignorance of the community, and to elevate it to the dignity 
of physical force. But Wisdom has always been hidden from 
it. Considered as an instrument of thought, the English mind 
is coarse and undeveloped. The only thing that can purify 
it is the growth of the critical instinct.' 

It^ is Criticism, .again, that, by concentration, makes culture 
possible. ^ It takes the cumbersome mass of creative work, and 
distils it into a finer essence. Who that desires .to retain any 
sense of form .could stru.ggle through the. monstro.us multi¬ 
tudinous books that the world has produced, books in which 
thought stammers or ignorance brawls The thread that is 
to^guide us. across the wearisome labyrinth is in the hands of 
Criticism. Nay more, where there is no record, and history 
is either lost, or was never written, Criticism can re-create the 
past for us from the very smallest fragment of language:^ or art, 
just as surely as the man of science can from some tiny bone, 
or the mere impress of a foot upon a rock, re-create for us the 
winged dragon or Titan lizard that once made the earth shake 
beneath its tread, can call Behemoth out of his cave, and make 
Leviathan swim once more across the startled sea. Prehistoric 
.history belongs to the philological and archaeological critic. 
It is to him that the origins of things are revealed. The self- 
conscious .deposits of.an, age are nearly always .misleading. 
Through' philologicai criticism alone we know more .of the 
centuries of which no actual record has been preserved, than 
we do of the centuries that have left us their scrolls. It can 
do for us what can be done neither by physics nor metaphysics. 
It can give us the ^xact science of mind in the process of 
becoming. It can do for us what History cannot .do. It . can 


tell us wbat man thouglit before he learned how to write 
You have asked me about the Influence of Criticism. I think 
I have answered that question already; but there is this also 
to be said. It is Criticism that makes us cosmopolitan. The 
Manchester school tried to make men realize the brotherhood 
of humanity, by pointing out the commercial advantages of 
peace. It sought to degrade the wonderful world into a common 
market-place for the buyer and the seller. It addressed itself 
to the lowest instincts^ and it failed. War followed upon war 
and the tradesman's creed did not prevent France and Germany 
from dashing together in blood-stained battle. There are 
others of our own day who seek to appeal to mere emotional 
sympathies^ or to the shallow dogmas of some vague system 
of abstract ethics. They have their Peace Societies^ so dear 
to the sentimentalists, and their proposals for unarmed Inter¬ 
national Arbitration, so popular among those who have never 
read history. But mere emotional sympathy will not do. It 
is too variable, and too closely connected with the passions- 
and a board of arbitrators who, for the general welfare of the 
race, are to be deprived of the power of putting their decisions 
into execution, will not be of much avail. There is only one 
thing worse than Injustice, and that is Justice without her 
sword in her hand. When Right is not Might, it is Evil. 

No: the emotions will not make us cosmopolitan, any more 
than the greed for gain could do so. It is only by the cultiva¬ 
tion of the habit of intellectual criticism that we shall be 
able to rise superior to race-prejudices, Goethe—you will not 
misunderstand what I say—^was a German of the Germans. 
He loved his country—no man more so. Its people were dear 
to him; and he led them. Yet, when the iron hoof of Napoleon 
trampled upon vineyard and cornfield, his lips were silent. 
''How can one write songs of hatred without hating?” he said 
to Eckermann, "and how could I, to whom culture and bar¬ 
barism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among 
the most cultivated of the earth, and to which I owe so great 
a part of my own cultivation?” This note, sounded in the 
modem world by Goethe first, will become, I think, the starting- 
point for the cosmopolitanism of the future. Criticism will 
annihilate race-prejudices, by insisting upon the unity of the 
human mind in the variety of its forms. If we are tempted to 
make war upon another nation, we shall remember that we are 
seeking to destroy an element of our own culture, and possibly 
its most important element. As long as war is regarded as 
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wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is looked 
upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular. The change will 
of course be slow, and people will not be conscious of it. They 
will not say, “We will not war against France because her 
prose IS perfect,” but because the prose of France is perfect, 
ney will not hate the land. Intellectual criticism will bind 
Furope together in bonds far closer than those that can be 
forged by shopnaan or sentimentalist. It will give us the 
peace tiiat springs from understanding. 

Nor is this all. _ It is Criticism that, recognizing no position 
as final, and refusing to bind itself by the shallow shibboleths 
of any sect or school, creates that serene philosophic temper 
which loves truth for its own sake, and loves it not the less 
because It knows it to be unattainable. How little we have 
of this temper in England, and how much we need it! The 
English mind is always in a rage. The intellect of the race 
IS ^wasted in tne sordid and stupid quarrels of second-rate 
pomicians or third-rate theologians. It was reserved for a 
man of science^to show us the supreme example of that “sweet 
reasonableness of which Arnold spoke so wisely and alasi 
to so little effect. _ The author of the Origin 4d at 

any rate, the philosophic temper. If one contemplates the 
orjnary pulpits and platforms of England, one carbut fed 
the contempt of Julian, or the indifference of Montaione. We 
»e dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his sinceiitv 
Anything approaching to the free play of the mind is practical^ 
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sexual selection, make life lovely and wonderful^ fill it with 
new forms, and yive it pro^xess,, and variety and change. And 
when we reach the true culture that is our aim^ we attain to 
that penecticn of which the saints have dreamed^ the perfection 
of those to whom sin is impossibiCj not because they make the 
renunciations of the ascetic, but because they can do every¬ 
thing they wash without hurt to the soul, and can wish for 
nothing that can do the soul harm, the soul being an entity so 
divine that it is able to transform into elements of a richer 
experience, or a finer susceptibility, or a newer mode of thought 
acts or passions that with the common would be commonplace^ 
or with the uneducated ignoble, or with the shameful vile. Is 
this dangerous? Yes; it is dangerous—all ideas, as I told you. 
are so. But the night wearies, and the light flickers in the lamp,.. 
One more thing I cannot help saying to you. You have spoken 
against Criticism as being a sterile thing. The nineteenth 
century is a turning-point in history, simply on account of the 
work of two men, Darwdn and Renan, the one the critic of the 
Book of Nature, the other the critic of the books of God. Not 
to recognize this is to miss the meaning of one of the most 
important eras in the progress of the world. Creation is always 
behind the age. It is Criticism that leads us. The Critical 
Spirit and the World-Spirit are one. 

Ernest. And he who is in possession of this spirit, or whom 
this spirit possesses, will, I suppose, do nothing? 

Gilbert. Like the Persephone of whom Landor tells us, the 
sweet pensive Persephone around whose white feet the asphodel 
and amaranth are blooming, he . will sit contented ‘rin that 
deep, motio,nless quiet which mortals pity, and which the ods 
enjoy.'' He will look out upon the world and know its secret. 
By contact with divine things he will become divine. His will 
be. the perfect life, and. his only. 

[ MmesL You have told me many strange things to-night, 
Gilbert. You have told me that it is more difficult to talk 
about a thing than to do it, and that to do nothing at all is 
the most difficult thing in the world; you have told me that 
all Art is immoral, and all thought dangerous; that criticism is 
more creative than creation, and that the highest criticism is 
that which reveals in the work of Art what the artist had not 
put there; that it is exactly because a man cannot do a thing 
that he is the proper judge of it; and that the true critic is 
unfair,, insincere, and not rational My friend, you are a 
dreamer. 
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Gilbert. Yes: I am a dreamer. For a dreamer is one who 
can only find his way by moonlight^ and.his punishment is 
that lie sees t.he dawn before the rest of the world. 

Ernest. His punishment? 

Gilbert. And iiis rew^ard. But^ see, it is dawn already. Draw 
back the curtains and open the windows wide. How cool the 
morning air is! Piccadilly lies at our feet like a long riband 
of silver. A faint purple mist hangs over the Park, and the 
shadows of the w^hite houses are purple. It is too late to 
sleep. Let us go down to Covent Garden and look at the 
roses. Come! I am tired of thought. 
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THE PREFACE 

The artist is the creator of beautiful thin^fts. 

To reveal art and conceal the artist is art^s aim. 

Ihe critic is he who can translate into another manner or a 
new material liis impression of beautiful things. 

The highest, as the lowest, form oi criticism is a 
mode of autobiography. 

Those who_ find ugly meanings m beautiful things are corrupt 
without bemg^charmmg. This is a fault. ^ 

Those who find beautiful meanings in beautiful 
things are the cultivated. For these there is hope. 
Sauty*"* ^ whom beautiful things mean only 

There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. 

Ti • . °°ru '^■ntten, or badly written. That is all. 

The nineteenth-century dislike of Realism is the rage of Caliban 
seemg his own face in a glass. v^anoan 

The nineteenth^entury dislike of Romanticism 
is the rage of Caliban not seeing his own face 
in a glass. 

the_subject-matter of 
T morality of art consists in the perfect 

use of an imperfect medium. No artist desires to^prove 
anything. Even thmgs that are true can be proved.^ 

No artist has ethical sympathies. An ethical sym- 
pathy m an artist is an unpardonable mannerism of 

No artist is ever morbid. The artist can express 

everything. ^ 

Thought and language are to the artist instruments of 

3.11 a.rt. 

From the artist materials for an art. 

fi Point.of view of form, the type of all the arts is the 

actor’s ilft“rthet^e °“ 

All art is at once surface and symbol 
69 
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Those wlio go beneath the surface do so at their peril, 
Those who read the symbol do so at their peril. 

It is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors. 

Diversity of opinion about a work of art shows that the 
work is new, complex, and vital. 

When critics disagree the artist is in accord with 
himself. 

We can forgive a man for making a useful thing as long as he 
does not admire it. The only excuse for making a useless thing 
is that one admires it intensely. 

Ail art is quite useless. 

Oscar Wilde, 
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CHAPTER I 


The studio was filled with the rich odour of roses, and when 
the light summer wind stirred ■ amidst the trees of the garden, 
there came through the open door the heavy scent of the lilac, 
or the more delicate perfume of the pink-fiowering thorn. 

From the corner of the divan pf Persian saddle-bags' on which 
he was lying, smoking, as was his custom, innumerable cigarettes, 
Lord Henry Wotton could just catch the gleam of the honey- 
sweet and honey-coloured blossoms of a laburnum, whose 
tremulous branches seemed hardly able to bear the burden of 
a beauty so flame-like as theirs; and now and then the fantastic 
shadows of birds in flight flitted across the long tussore-silk 
curtains that were stretched in front of the huge window, pro¬ 
ducing a kind of momentary Japanese effect, and making him 
think of those pallid jade-faced painters of Tokio who, through 
the medium of an art that is necessarily immobile, - seek to 
convey the sense of swiftness and motion. The sullen ■ murmur 
of the bees shouldering their way through the long unmown 
grass, or circling with monotonous insistence round the dusty 
gilt horns of the. straggling woodbine, seemed to make^ the 
stillness more oppressive. The dim roar of London was like 
the bourdon note of a distant organ. 

centre of the room, clamped to an upright easel, stood 
the full-length portrait of a young man of extraordinary personal 
beauty,andjn front of it, some little distance away, was sitting 
t e artist himself, Basil Hallward, whose sudden disappearance 
some years^ ago caused, at the time, such pubhc excitement, 
and gave rise to so many strange conjectures. 

looked at the gracious and comely form he had 
so skilfully mirrored in his art, a smile of pleasure passed across 
his face, and seemed about to linger there. But he suddenly 
started up, and, closing his eyes, placed his fingers upon the 
lids, as though he sought to imprison wvithin his brain some 
cunous dream from which he feared he might awake. 

Anr, Basil, the best thing you have ever 

languidly. ^^You must certainly 
send It next year to the Grosvenor. The Academy is too large 
■" 7'i ■■ 
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and too vulgar. Whenever I have gone there^ there have been 
either so many people that I have not been able to see the 
pictures^ which was dreadful^, or so many pictures that I have 
not been able to see the people^ v/hich w^as worse. The Grosvenor 
is really the only place.^’ 

‘T don't think I shall send it anywhere/’ he answered 
tossing his head back in that odd way that used to make his 
friends laugh at him at Oxford. ‘‘No: I won't send it anywhere " 
Lord Henry elevated his eyebrows, and looked at him in 
amazement through the thin blue wreaths of smoke that curled 
op in such fanciful whorls from his heav}^ opium-tainted cigarette 
“Not send it anywhereMy dear fellow, why? Have you 
any reason ? What odd chaps you painters are I You do 
anything in the world to gain a reputation. As soon as you 
have one, you seem to want to throw it away. It is silly of 
you, for there is only one thing in the world worse than beincf 
talked about, and that is not being talked about. A portrait 
like this would set you far above all the young men in England 
and make the old men quite jealous, if old men are ever capable 
of any emotion." 

“I know you will laugh at me," he replied, “but I really can’t 
exhibit it. I ha-ve put too much of myself into it." 

Lord Henry stretched himself out on the divan and laughed 
I Wes, I knew you would; but it is quite true, all the same'' 
“Too much of yourself in it! Upon my word, Basil, I didn't 
know you were so vain; and I really can't see any resemblance 
between you, with your rugged strong face and your coal-black 
hair, and this young Adonis, who looks as if he was made out 
of ivory and rose-leaves. Why, my dear Basil, he is a Narcissus 
and you-—well, of course you have an intellectual expression, and 
alx that. But beauty, real beauty, ends where an intellectual 
expression begins. Intellect is in itself a mode of exaggeration 
and destroys the harmony of any face. The moment one sits 
down to thmk, one becomes ail nose, or ail forehead, or some¬ 
thing horrid. Look at the successful men in any of the learned 
professions. How perfectly hideous they are! Except of 
course, in the Church. But then in the Church they don't 
thmk. A bishop keeps on saying at the age of eighty what 
he was told to say when he was a boy of eighteen, and as a 
natural consequence he always looks absolutely delightful. Your 
mysterious young friend, whose name you have never told me 
but whose picture really fascinates me, never thinks. I feel 
quite sure of that. He is some brainless, beautiful creature, 
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who should be always here in winter when we have no flowers 
to look at, and always here in summer when we want something 
to chill our intelligence. Don't flatter yourself, Basil: you are 
not in the least like him." 

“You don't understand me, Harry," answered the artist, 
“Of course I am not like him. I know that perfectly well. 
Indeed, I should be sorry to look like him. You shrug your 
shoulders? I am telling you the truth. There is a fatality 
about all physical and intellectual distinction, the sort of 
fatality that seems to dog through history the faltering steps 
of kings. It is better not to be diflerent from one’s fellows. 
The ugly and the stupid have the best of it in this world. They 
can sit at their ease and gape at the play. If they know nothing 
of victory, they are at least spared the knowledge of defeat. 
They live as we all should live, undisturbed, indifferent, and 
without disquiet. They neither bring min upon others, nor 
ever receive it from alien hands. Your rank and wealth, 
Harry; my brains, such as they are—my art, whatever, it may 
be worth: Dorian Gray’s good looks—we shall all suffer for 
what the gods have given us, suffer terribly." 

“Dorian Gray? Is that his name?" asked Lord Henry, 
walking across the studio towards Basil Hallward, 

“Yes, that is his name. I didn’t intend to tell it to you." 

“But why not?" 

“Oh, I can’t explain. V/hen I like people immensely I never 
tell their names to any one. It is like surrendering a part 
of them. I have grown to love secrecy. It seems to be the 
one thing that can make modern life mysterious or marvellous 
to us. The commonest thing is delightful if one only hides 
it. When I leave town now I never, tell my people where I 
am going. If I did, I would lose ail my pleasure. It, is a 
silly habit, I dare say, but somehow it seems to bring a great 
deal of romance into one’sdife. I suppose you think me awfully 
foolish about it ? " 

“Not at all," answered Lord Henry, “not at all, my dear 
Basil. You seem to forget that I am married, and the one 
charm of marriage is that it makes a life of deception absolutely 
necessary for both parties. I never know where my wife is, 
and my wife never knows what I am doing. When we meet—we 
do meet occasionally, when we dine out together, or go down to 
the Duke’s—we tell each other the most absurd stories with 
the most serious faces. My wife is very good at it, much 
better, in fact, than I am. She never gets confused over her 
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uatsSj End I Elvv'sys do. Put when she does find me out she 
makes no row at all. I sometimes wish she would • but she 
merely laughs at me.” ’ ® 

“I hate the way you talk about your married life, Harry” 
said Basil Halhvard, strolling towards the door that led into 
the garden. I believe that you are really a very good husband 
but that you are thoroughly ashamed of your own virtues’ 
You are an extraordinary fellow. You never say a moral thin'^' 
pSe ^ cynicism is simply a 

“Being natural is simply a pose, and the most irritating pose 
I xnow, cned Lord Henry, laughing; and the two young men 
went out into the garden together, and ensconced themselves 
on a lo^ bamboo seat that stood in the shade of a tall laurel 
bush. The sunlight slipped over the polished leaves. In the 
grass^ white daisies were tremiilous. 

After a pause. Lord Henry pulled out his watch. “I am 
afraid I must be going, Basil,” he murmured, “and before I 

rime^agr”*^ ^ question I put to you some 

the^^fnd. his eyes fixed on 

“You know quite well.” 

‘‘I do not, Harry.” 

Well, I will tell you what it is. I want you to explain to 

^iTeaVn.” ^ ^ 

'"I told you the real reason/' 

“No you did not. You said it was because there was too 
much of yourself m It. Now, that is childish.” 

^f^^JSS'h'vard, looking him straight in the 
face every portrait tlmt is painted with feeling is a portrait 
e artwt, not of the sitter. The sitter is merely the accident 
the occasion. It is not he who is revealed by the nainter it 

Sm'Slf coIoured^anwa^SaL 

^ ^ ®^^'hit this picture is that I 

am afraid that I have^shown in it the secret of my own soul ” 

*^'^Shed. ‘^d what is that ? ” he^asked. 

p»iper- 

“Oh, there is really very little to tell, Harry,” 


answxred the 
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painter; ‘*and I am afraid yon will hardly understand it. 
Perhaps you will hardly believe it.” 

Lord Henry smiled, and, leaning down, plucked a pmk- 
petalied daisy from the grass, and examined it. am quite 
sure I shall understand it,” he replied, gazing intently at the 
little golden white-feathered disk, ‘Vand as for believing things, 

I can believe anything, provided that it is., quite incredible.” 

The wind shook some blossoms from the trees, and: the 
heavy lilac-blooms, with their clustering stars, moved to and 
fro in the languid air. A grasshopper began to chirrup by the 
wall, and like a blue thread a long thin dragon-fly floated past 
on its brown gauze wings. Lord Henry felt as if he could hear 
Basil Hailward’s heart beating, and wondered what was coming. 

’^^The story is simply this,” said the painter after some time. 
‘'Two months ago I went to a crash at Lady Brandon’s. You 
know we poor artists have to show ourselves in societ^^ from 
time to time, jusr to remind the public that we are not savages. 
With an evening coat and a white tie, as you told me once, 
anybody, even a stockbroker, can gain a reputation for being 
civilized. Well, after I had been in the room about ten minutes, 
talking to huge overdressed dowagers and tedious Academicians, 

I suddenly became conscious that some one was looking at me. 

I turned half-way round, and saw 'Dorian Gray for the first 
time. When our eyes met, I felt that I was growing pale. 
A curious sensation of terror came over me. I knew that I 
had come face to face with some one whose mere personality 
was so fascinating that, if I allowed it to do so, it would absorb 
my whole nature, my whole soul, my very art itself. I did 
not want any external influence in my life. You know your¬ 
self, Harry, how independent I am by nature. I have always 
been my own master; had at least always been so, till I met 

Dorian Gray. Then-but i don't know how to explain it 

to you. Something seemed to tell me that I was on the verge 
of a terrible crisis in my life. I had a strange^ feeling that 
Fate had in store for me exquisite Joys and exquisite sorrows, 
I grew afraid, and turned to quit the room. It was not con¬ 
science that made me do so; it was a sort^of cowardice. I 
take no credit to myself for trying to escape.” ^ ^ 

“Conscience and cowardice are really the same thinp, Basil. 
Conscience is the trade-name of the firm. That is all.” 

“I don't believe that, Harry, and I don't believe you do 
either. However, whatever was my motive—and it may have 
been pride, for I used to be very proud- I certainly struggled 
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to the door. There^ of course^ I stuinbled against Lady Brandon. 
^You are not going to run away so soon, Mr. Hallward?’ she 
screamed out.'' You know her curiously shrili voice 

‘'Yes; she is a peacock in everything but beauty/’ said Lord 
Henry, pulling the daisy to bits with his long, nervous fingers. 

'' I couid not get rid of her. She brought me up to Royalties, 
and people with Stars and Garters, and elderly ladies with 
gigantic tiaras and parrot noses. She spoke of me as her 
dearest friend. I had only met her once before, but she took 
it into her head to lionize me. I believe some picture of mine 
had made a great success at the time, at least had been chat¬ 
tered about in the penny newspapers, which is the nineteenth- 
century standard of immortality. Suddenly I found myself 
face to face with the young man whose personality had so 
strangely stirred me. We were quite close, almost touching. 
Our eyes met again. It was reckless of me, but I asked Lady 
Brandon to introduce me to him. Perhaps it was not so reck¬ 
less, after all. It was simply inevitable. We would have 
spoken to each other without any introduction. I am sure of 
that. Dorian told me so afterwards. He, too, felt that we 
were destined to know each other.” 

“And how did Lady Brandon describe this wonderful young 
asked his companion. “I know she goes in for giving 
a rapid precis of all her guests. I remember her bringing me 
up to a truculent and redTaced old gentleman covered all over 
with orders and ribbons, and hissing into my ear, in a tragic 
whisper which must have been perfectly audible to everybody 
In the room, the most astounding details. I simply fled. I 
like to find out people for myself. But Lady Brandon treats 
her guests exactly as an auctioneer treats his goods. She 
either explains them entirely away, or tells one everything 
about them except what one wants to know.” 

“Poor Lady Brandon! You are hard on her, Harry!” said 
Hallward, listlessly. 

^ “ My dear fellow, she tried to found a salon^ and only succeeded 
in opening a restaurant. How could I admire her.? But tell 
me, what did she say about Mr. Dorian Gray ” 

“Oh, something like, ‘Charming boy—poor dear mother and 
I absolutely inseparable. Quite forget what he does—afraid he 
doesn’t do anything—oh, yes, plays the piano—or is it the 
violin, dear Mr. Gray.^’ Neither of us could help laughing, 
and we became friends at once.” 

“Laughter is not at all a bad beginning for a friendship, and 
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. it is far the best ending for one/' said the young lord, plucking 
: another daisy. 

Hallward shook his head. ''You don't ■ understpd ^ what 
: friendship is, Harry/' he murmured—"or what enmity is, for 

■; that matter. You like every one; that is to^ say, you are 

' indifferent to every one." 

^ "How horribly unjust of you!" cried Lord Henry, tilting his 

^ : hat back, and looking up at the little clouds that, like ravelled 

>ok skeins of glossy white silk, were drifting across the hollowed 

turquoise of the summer sky. "Yes; horribly unjust of^you. 
r. I make a great difference between people. I choose my friends 
for their good looks, my acquaintances for their good characters, 

" and my enemies for their good intellects. A man cannot be 

so too careful in the choice of his enemies. I ^ have not got one 

who is a fool They are all men of some intellectual power, 
'dy ; ' and consequently they all appreciate me. Is that very vain 
ok- ' of me? I think it is rather vain.” 

ive “I should think it was, Harry. But according to your 

of “ category I must be merely an acquaintance." 
we My dear old Basil, you are much more than an acquaintance." 

" And much less than a friend. A sort of brother, I suppose ? " 
mg "Oh, brothers! I don't care for brothers. My elder brother 

ing , won’t ie, and my younger brothers seem never to do anything 
me else." 

ver ''Harry!” exclaimed Hallward, frowning, 

gic "My dear fellow, I am not quite serious. But I can't help 

3dy detesting my relations, I suppose it comes from the fact that 

I none of us can stand other people having the same faults as 

^ats ' ourselves. I quite sympathize with the rage of the English 
She democracy against what they call the vices of the upper orders, 

ling , The masses feel that drunkenness, stupidity, and immorality 
should be their own special property, and that if any one of 
Jaid us makes an ass of himself he is poaching on their preserves. 

When poor Southwark got into the Divorce Court, their indig- 
ded nation was quite magnificent. And yet I don't suppose that 

tell ; ten per cent of the proletariat live correctly.” 

‘ "I don't agree with a single word that you have said, and^ 

md what is more, Harry, I feel sure you don't either." 

I he Lord Henry stroked his pointed brown beard, and tapped 

the the toe of his patent-leather boot with a tasselled ebony cane, 

ing, " How English you are, Basil I That is the second time you have 

made that observation. If one puts forward an idea to a true 
and Englishman—always a rash thing to do—he never dreams of 

f '■ 
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considering whether the idea is right or wrong. The only The h 

fliino- be considers of any importance is whether one believes madn 

it' oneself. Now, the value of an idea has nothing whatsoever that i 

to do with the sincerity of the man who expresses it. Indeed, knew 

the probabilities are that ^the more insincere the man is, the scape 

more purely intellectual will the idea be, as in that case it will but w 

not be coloured by either his wpts, his desires, or his prejudices. I hav 

How^ever, I don't propose to discuss politics, sociology, or meta- painti 

physics with you. I like persons better than principles, and passes 

I like persons with no principles better, than anything else in thi 

in the world. Tell me more about Mr. Dorian Gray. How and a 

o.ften do you see him?” . ''B: 

Every day. I couldn't be happy if I didn't see him every Ha 

day. He is absolutely necessary to me.” the g 

“How extraordinary! I thought you would never care for said,' 

anything but your art.” see n 

“He "is all my art to me now,” said the painter, gravely. more 

“I sometimes think, Harry, that there are only two eras of any He is 

importance in the world's history. The first is the appearance him h 

of a new medium for art, and the second is the appearance of of cei 

a new personality for art also. What the invention of oil- «T 

painting was to the Venetians, the face of Antinoiis was to late Henr 

Greek sculpture, and the face of Dorian Gray will some day “B 

be to me. It is not merely that I paint from him, draw from 
him, sketch from him. Of course I have done all that. But cours 

he is much more to me than a model or a sitter. I won’t tell aboul 

you that I am dissatisfied with what I have done of him, or world 

that his beauty is such that Art cannot express it. There is shallc 

nothing that Art cannot express, and I know that the work micrc 

I have done, since I met Dorian Gray, is good work, is the best —too 

work of my life. But in some curious way—I wonder will you “P 

understand me?—his personality has suggested to me an usefu 

entirely new manner in art, an entirely new mode of style. will r 

I see things differently, I think of them differently. I can 
now re-create life in a way that was hidden from^ me before. creat* 

T 4 dream of form in days of thought:'—who is it who says into 1 

that? I forget; but it is what Dorian Gray has been to me. mean 

The merely visible presence of this lad—^for he seems to me abstr 

little more than a lad, though he is really over twenty—his what 

merely visible presence—ah! I wonder can you realize all that 
that means? Unconsciously he defines for me the lines of a ‘H; 

fresh school, a school that is to have in it all th^ passion of the It is : 

romantic spirit, all the perfection of the spirit that is Greek. Dork 
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The harmony of soul and body—^how much that is! We in our 
madness have separated the two, and have invented a realism 
that is vulgar, an ideality that is void. Harry 1 if you only 
knew what Dorian Gray is to me! , You remember that land¬ 
scape of mine, for which Agnew offered me such a huge price, 
but which I would not part with? It is one of the best things 
I have ever done. And why is it so? Because, while I was 
painting it, Dorian Gray sat beside me. Some subtle influence 
passed from him to me, and for the first time in my life I saw 
in the plain woodland the v/onder I had always looked for, 
and always missed.’’ 

“Basil, this is extraordinary! I must see Dorian Gray.” 

Hall ward, got up from the seat, and w^alked up and doTO 
the garden. After some time he came back. “Harry,” he 
said, “Dorian Gray is to me simply a motive in art. You might 
see nothing in him. I see ever>^thmg in him. He is never 
more present in my work than when no image of him is there. 
He is a suggestion, as I have said, of a new manner. I find 
him in the curves of certain lines, in the loveliness and subtleties 
of certain colours. That is all.” 

“Then why w^on’t you exhibit his portrait?” asked Lord 
Henry. 

“Because, without intending it, I have put into it some 
expression of all this curious artistic idolatry, of which, of 
course, I have never cared to speak to him. He knows nothing 
about it. He shall never know anything about it. But the 
world might guess it; and I will not bare my soul to their 
shallow prying eyes. My heart shall never be put under their 
microscope. There is too much of myself in the thing, Harry 
—too much of myself! ” 

“Poets are not so scrupulous as you are. They know how 
useful passion is for publication. Nowadays a broken heart 
will run to many editions.” 

“I hate them for it,” cried Hallward. “An artist should 
create beautiful things, but should put nothing of his own life 
into them. We live in an age when men treat art as if it were 
meant to be a form of autobiography. We have lost the 
abstract sense of beauty. Some day I will show the world 
what it is; and for that reason the world shall never see my 
portrait of Dorian Gray.” 

“ I think you are wrong, Basil, but I won’t argue with you. 
It is only the intellectually lost who ever argue. Tell me, is 
Dorian Gray very fond of you?” 
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The painter considered for a few moments. He likes me/* 
he answeredj after a pause; know lie likes m,e. Of course 
I flatter him dreadfully. I find a strange pleasure in saying 
things to him that I know I shall be sorry for having said. As 
a rule^, he is charming to me^ and we sit in the studio and talk 
of a thousand things. Now and then^ however^ he is horribly 
tliooghtless^ and seems to take a real delight in giving me 
pain. Then I feeb Hany^ that I have given away my whole 
soul to some one who treats it as if it were a flower to put in 
his coat; a bit of decoration to charm his vanity^ an ornament 
for a summer’s day.” 

“Days in summer, Basil, are apt to linger,” murmured Lord 
Henry. “Perhaps you will tire sooner than he will It is a 
sad thing to think of, but there is no doubt that Genius lasts 
longer than Beauty. That accounts for the fact that we all 
take such pains to over-educate ourselves. In the wild struggle 
for existence, we want to have something that endures, and so 
we fill our minds with rubbish and facts, in the silly hope of 
keeping our place. The thoroughly well-informed man—that 
is the modern^ ideal. And the mind of the thoroughly weii- 
informed man is a dreadful thing. It is like a bric- 4 -brac shop, 
all monsters and dust, with everything priced above its proper 
value. I think you will tire first, ail the same. Some day you 
will look at your friend, and he will^seem to you to be a little 
out of drawing, or^ you won’t like his tone of colour, or some¬ 
thing. You will bitterly reproach him in your own heart, and 
seriously think that he has behaved very badly to you. ^ The 
next time he calls, you will be perfectly cold and indi^erent 
It will be a ^eat pity, for it will alter you. What you have 
told me IS quite a romance, a romance of art one might call it 
and the worst of having a romance of any kind is that it leaves 
one so unromantic.” 


, Sarry,hon t talk like that. As long as I live, the personality 
of Bonan Gray will dominate me. You can’t feel what I feel. 
You change too often.” 

“Ah, my dear Basil, that is exactly why I can feel it. Those 
who are faithful know only the trivial side of love; it is the 
faitWess who know love’s tragedies.” And Lord Henry struck 
a light on a dainty silver case, and began to smoke a cigarette 
wuh a self-conscious and satisfied air, as if he had summed up 
the world m a phrase. There was a rustle of chirruping spar¬ 
rows in the green lacquer leaves of the ivy, and the blue cloud- 
shadows chased themselves across the grass like swallows. 
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delightful other 

iS their 

one’s" friends thnco the passions of 

one s iriends—those were the fascmatins- things in life TT^ 

thL’'h^had^m^^^^'^? *^®“^e™ent the tedious luncheon 

Had he-onLo by staying so long with Basil Hallward. 
ford r/T 1 ® '^een sure to have met 

Sen^tout conversation woi^d hTve 

oeen about the feeding of the poor, and the necessity for mndpi 

mcTStkZ"^ ,'=“‘,'‘“1 p»S?hfL7oS!. 

ance Of those virtues, for wnose exercise there was no necessity 

of thrift °a^d the value 

It wffx ^ idle grown eloquent over the dignity of labour 
It was charming to have escaped all that! As he thought of 

afd S “4?to Halhvard 

nd said, My dear lellow, I have just remembered ” 

^^XememDered what, Harry?” 

Where I heard the name of Dorian Gray ” 

\Vhere was it?” asked HaUward, with a slight frown. 

A^nfhlV It was at my aunt, Lady 

A atha s. She told me she had discovered a wonderful young 

man, who was going to help her in the East End and that wf 
name was Dorian Gray. I am bound to state that she never 
told me he was good-looking. Women have no appreciation of 
good looks; at least, good women have not. She^Lid that he 
was very earnest, and had a beautiful nature. Tat o„ce 

horr?H ^ j creature with spectacles and lank hair 
horribly freckled, and tramping about on huge feet. I wish I 
had known it was your friend.” 

“l am very glad you didn’t, Harry.” 

Why?” 

don’t want you to meet him.” 

''You don’t want me to meet him?” 

"No.” 

comfagiSo'XSX” " 

“You must introduce me now,” cried Lord Henry, laughin<^ 

The painter turned to his servant, who stood blinking in the 
sunlight. Ask Mr. Gray to wait, Parker: I shall be^in in a 
few moineiits. The man bowed, and went up the walk. 

friSd ” h"?H -"y dearest 

^ and a beautiful nature. 

Your aunt was quite right m what she said of him. Don’t 
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spoil him. Don't try to influence him. Your influence would 
be bad. The world is wide, and has many marvellous people 
in it. Don't take away from me the one person who gives to 
my art whatever charm it possesses; my life as an artist depends 
on him. Mind^ Harry, I trust you." He spoke very slowly^ 
and the words seemed wrung out of him almost against his will. 

*^What nonsense you talk!" said Lord Henry, smiling, and, 
taking Hallward by the arm, he almost led him into the house. 


CHAPTER II 

As they entered they saw Dorian Gray. He was seated at 
the piano, with his back to them, turning over the pages of a 
volume of Schumann's Forest Scenes. ‘‘You must lend me these, 
Basil," he cried, “I want to learn them. They are perfectly 
charming." 

“That entirely depends on how you sit to-day, Dorian." 

“Oh, I am tired of sitting, and I don't want a life-sized 
portrait of myself," answered the lad, swinging round on the 
music-stool, in a wilful, petulant manner. When he caught 
sight of Lord Henry, a faint blush coloured his cheeks for a 
moment, and he started up. “I beg your pardon, Basil, but 
I didn't know you had any one v/ith you." 

“This is Lord Henry Wotton, Dorian, an old Oxford friend 
of mine. I have just been telling him what a capital sitter 
you were, and now you have spoiled everything." 

“You have not spoiled my pleasure in meeting you, Mr. 
Gray," said Lord Henry, stepping forward and extending his 
hand. “My aunt has often spoken to me about you. You 
are one of her favourites, and, I am afraid, one of her victims 
also." 

“I am in Lady Agatha's black books at present," answered 
Dorian, with a funny look of penitence. “I promised to go 
to a club in Whitechapel with her last Tuesday, and I really 
forgot ail about it. We were to have played a duet together 
—■three duets, I believe. I don't know what she will say to 
me. I am far too frightened to call." 

“Oh, I will make your peace with my aunt. She is quite 
devoted to you. And I don't think it really matters about 
your not being there. The audience probably thought it was 
a duet. When Aunt Agatha sits down to the piano she makes 
quite enough noise for two people." 
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“That is very horrid to her, and not very nice to me;' 
answered Dorian, laughing. 

Lord Henry looked at him. Yes, he was certainly wonder¬ 
fully handsome, with his finely-curved scarlet lips, ^ his ^frank 
blue eyes, his crisp gold hair. There was something in his 
face that made one trust him, at once. All the candour of 
youth was there, as 'well as ail youth’s passionate purity. One 
felt that he had kept himself unspotted from the world. No 
wonder Basil Hallward worshipped him. 

“You are too charming to go in for ph,ilanthropy, Mr. Gray 
—far too charming.’" And Lord Henry flung himself down on 
the divan, and opened his cigarette c,ase. 

The painter had been busy mixing his colours and getting 
his brushes ready. He was looking worried, and when he 
heard Lord Henry’s last remark he glanced at him, hesitated 
for a moment, and then said, “Harry, I want to finish this 
picture to-day. Would you think it aiviuliy rude of me if I 

asked you to go away?"" ^ 

Lord Henry smiled, and looked at Dorian Gray. Am i to 

go, Mr. Gray?” he asked. . , . 

“Oh, please don’t, Lord Henry. I see that Basil is m one 
of his sulky moods; and I can’t bear him when he sulks. 
Besides, I want you to tell me why I should not go in for 

philanthropy.” ^ . 

“I don’t know that I shall tell you that, Mr. Gray. It is so 
tedious a subject that one would have to talk seriously about 
it. But I certainly shall not run .away, now that you have 
asked me to stop. You do.n’t really mind, Basil, do you ? You 
have often told me that you Eked your sitters to have some 

one to chat to."’ . 

Hallward bit his lip. “If Dorian wishes it, of course you 
must stay. Dorian’s whims are laws to everybody, except 

himself.” ^ 

Lord Henry took up his hat and gloves. You are very 
pressing, Basil, but I am afraid I must go. I have promised 
to meet a man at the Orleans. Good-bye, Mr. Gray. Come 
and see me some afternoon in Curzon Street. I am nearly 
always at home at five o’clock. Write to me when you are 
coming. I should be sorry to miss you.” 

“Basil,” cried Dorian Gray, Lord Henry Wotton goes 
I shal go too. You never open your lips while you are painting, 
and it is horribly dull standing on a platform and trying to look 
pleasant. Ask him to stay. I insist upon it."’ 




t: 
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''Stay, Harry, to oblige Dorian, and to oblige me/" said 
Hallward, gazing intently at his picture, "It is quite true, 
I never talk when I am working, and never listen either, and 
it must be dreadfully tedious for my unfortunate sitters. I 
beg you to stay.’’ 

"But what about my man at the Orleans.^” 

The painter laughed. "I don’t think there will be any 
difficulty about that. Sit down again, Harry. And now, 
Dorian, get up on the platform, and don’t move about too 
much, or pay any attention to what Lord Henry says. He 
has a very bad influence over all his friends, with the single 
exception of myself.” 

Dorian Gray stepped up on the dais, with the air of a young 
Greek martyr, and made a little moue of discontent to Lord 
Henry, to whom he had rather taken a fancy. He was so 
unlike Basil. They made a delightful contrast. And he had 
such a beautiful voice. After a few moments he said to him, 
"Have you really a very bad influence, Lord Henry? As bad 
as Basil says ? ” 

"There is no such thing as a good influence, Mr. Gray. All 
influence is immoral—immoral from the scientific point of view.” 

"Why?” 

"Because to influence a person is to give him one’s 
omi soul. He does not think his natural thoughts, or burn 
with his natural passions. His virtues are not real to 
him. His sins, if there are such things as sins, are 
borrowed. He becomes an echo of some one else’s music, an 
actor of a part that has not been written for him. The aim 
of life is selLdevelopment. To realize one’s nature perfectly— 
that is what each of us is here for. People are afraid of them¬ 
selves, nowadays. They have forgotten the highest of all 
duties, the duty that one owes to oneself. Of course they 
are charitable. They feed the hungry, and clothe the beggar. 
But their own souls starve, and are naked. Courage has gone 
out of our race. Perhaps we never really had it. The terror 
of society, which is the basis of morals, the terror of God, which 
is the secret of religion—these are the two things that govern 
us. And yet—” . 

“Just turn your head a little more to the right, Dorian, like 
a good boy,” said the painter, deep in his work, and conscious 
only that a look had come into the lad’s face that he had never 
seen there before. 

"And yet,” continued Lord Henry, in his low, musical voice, 
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and with that graceful wave of the hand that was always so 
characteristic of him^ and that he had even in his Eton daySj 
believe that if one man were to live ontFis life fully and 
completely, were to give form to every feeling, expression to 
e%^ery thought, reality to every dream—I believe that the world 
would gain such a fresh impulse of joy that we would, forget 
all the maladies of medievalism, and return to the Hellenic 
ideal—^to something finer, richer, than the Hellenic ideal, it 
may be. But the bravest man amongst us is afraid of himself. 
The mutilation of the savage has its tragic survival in the self- 
denial that mars our lives. We are punished for our re.fusals. 
Every impulse that we strive to strangle broods in the mind, 
and poisons us. The body sins once, and has done vdth its sin, 
for action is a mode of purification. Nothing remains then 
but the recollection of a pleasure, or the luxury of a regret. 
The only way to get rid of a temptation is to yield to it. Resist 
it, and your soul grows sick with longing for the things it has 
forbidden to itself, with desire for what its monstrous laws have 
made monstrous and unlawful. It has been said that the great 
events of the world take place in the brain. It is in the brain, 
and the brain only, that the great sins of the world take place 
also. You, Mr. Gray, you yourself, with your rose-red youth 
and your rose-white boyhood, you have had passions that have 
made you afraid, thoughts that have filled you with terror, 
day-dreams and sleeping dreams whose mere memory might 
stain your cheek with shame-——’’ 

'‘Stop!” faltered Dorian Gray, “stop! you bewilder me. 
I don’t know what to say. There is some answer to you, but 
I cannot find it. Don’t speak. Let me think. Or, rather, 
let me try not to think.” 

For nearly ten minutes he stood there, motionless, with 
parted lips, and eyes strangely bright. He was dimly con¬ 
scious that entirely fresh influences were at work within him. 
Yet they seemed to him to have come really from himself. The 
few words that BasiFs friend had said to him—^words spoken 
by chance, no doubt, and with wilful paradox in them—had 
touched some secret chord that had never been touched before, 
but that he felt was now vibrating and throbbing to curious 
pulses. 

Music had stirred him like that. Music had troubled him 
many times. But music was not articulate. It was not a new 
world, but rather another chaos, that it created in us. Words! 
Mere words! How terrible they were! How clear, and vivid, 
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and craei! One could not escape from them. And yet what 
a subtle magic there was in them! They seemed to be able to 
give a plastic form to formless things^ and to have a music of 
their own as sw^eet as that of viol or of lute. Mere words ^ 
\¥as there anything so real as words ? 

Yes; there had been things in his boyhood that he had not 
understood. He understood them now. Life suddenly became 
fiery-coloured to him. It seemed to him that he had been 
walking in fire. Why had he not known it.^ 

With his subtle smile^ Lord Henry watched him. He knew 
the precise psychological moment when to say nothing. He 
felt intensely interested. He was amazed at the sudden im¬ 
pression that his words had produced, and, remembering a 
book that he had read when he was sixteen, a book which had 
revealed to him much that he had not known before, he won- 
dered^ wdiether Dorian Gray was passing through a similar 
experience. He had merely shot an arrow into the air. Had 
it hit the mark? How fascinating the lad was! 

Hallward painted away with that marvellous bold touch of 
his, that had the true refinement and perfect delicacy that in 
art, at any rate, comes only from strength. He was unconscious 
of the silence. 

Basil, I am tired of standing,’' cried Dorian Gray, sud¬ 
denly. must go out and sit in the garden. The air is 
stifling here.” 

‘'My dear fellow, I am so sorry. When I am paintincr, I 
can’t think of anything else. But you never sat better. You 
were perfectly still And I have caught the effect I wanted— 
the half-parted lips, and the bright look in the eyes. I don’t 
know what Harry has been saying to you, but he has certainly 
made you have the most wonderful expression. I suppose he 
has been paying you compliments. You mustn’t believe a 
word that he says.” 

“He has_ certainly not been paying me compliments. Per¬ 
haps that is the reason that I don’t believe anrthing he has 
told me.” 

^ “You know you believe it all,” said Lord Henry, looking at 
to with his dreamy, languorous eyes. “I will go out to 
tile garden with you. _ It is horribly hot in the studio. Basil 
iced to drink, something with strawberries 

“Certeinly, Har^. Just touch the beU, and when Parker 
comes I will tell him what you want. I have got to work up 
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this background, so I will join you later on. Don^t keep Dorian 
too long. I have never been in better form for painting than 
I am to-day. This is going to be my masterpiece. It is my 
masterpiece as it stands.'^ 

Lord Henry went out to the garden, and found Dorian Gray 
burying his face in the great cool lilac-blossoms, feverishly 
drinking in their perfume as if it had been wine. He came 
close to him, and put his hand upon his shoulder. *^You are 
quite right to do that/' he murmured. Nothing can cure the 
soul but the senses, just as nothing can cure the senses but 
the soul." 

The lad started and drew back. He was bareheaded, and 
the leaves had tossed his rebellious curls and tangled all theii 
gilded threads. There was a look of fear in his eyes, such as 
people have when they are suddenly awakened. His finely 
chiselled nostrils quivered, and some hidden nerve shook the 
scarlet of his lips and left them trembling. 

“Yes,” continued Lord Henry, “that is one of the great 
secrets of life—to cure the soul by means of the senses, and 
the senses by means of the soul. You are a wonderful creation. 
You know more than you think you know, just as you know 
less than you want to know.” 

Dorian Gray frowned and turned his head away. He could 
not help liking the tall, graceful young man 'who was standing 
by him. His romantic olive-coloured face and worn expression 
interested him. There w'as something in his low, languid voice 
that was absolutely fascinating. His cool, white, flower-like 
hands, even, had a curious charm. They moved, as he spoke, 
like music, and seemed to have a language of their own. But 
he felt afraid of him, and ashamed of being afraid. Why had 
it been left for a stranger to reveal him to himself? He had 
known Basil Hall ward for months, but the friendship between 
them had never altered him. Suddenly there had come some 
one across his life who seemed to have disclosed to him life's 
mystery. And, yet, what was there to be afraid of? He was 
not a schoolboy or a girl It was absurd to be frightened. 

“Let us go and sit in the shade,” said Lord Henry. “Parker 
has brought out the drinks, and if you stay any longer in this 
glare you will be quite spoiled, and Basil will never paint you 
again. You really must not allow yourself to become sunburnt. 
It would be unbecoming.” 

“What can it matter?” cried Dorian Gray, laughing, as he 
sat down on the seat at the end of tne garden. 
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'Ht should matter everything to you, Mr. Grayd^ 

^n¥iiy?” 

‘'Because you have the most marvellous youth, and youth is: 
the one thing worth having.” 

"I don’t feel that, Lord Henry,” 

“No, you don’t feel it now. Some day, when you are old 
and wrinkled and ugly, when thought has seared jour forehead 
with its lines, and passion branded your^ lips with its hideous 
fires, you will feel it, you will feel it terribly. Now, wherever 
you'go, you charm the world. Will it always be so? . . . 
You have a wonderfully beautiful face, Mr. Gray. Don’t frown. 
You have. And Beauty is a form of Genius—-is higher, indeed, 
than Genius, as it needs no explanation. It is of the great 
facts of the world, like sunlight, or spring-time, or the reflection 
in dark waters of that silver shell we call the moon. It cannot 
be questioned. It has its divine right of sovereignty. It makes 
princes of those who have it. You smile ? Ah 1 when you have 
lost it you won’t smile. . . . People say sometimes that Beauty 
is only superficial. That may be so. But at least it is not so 
superficial as Thought is. To me. Beauty is the wonder of 
wonders. It is only shallow people who do not judge by 
appearances. The true mystery of the world is the visible, 
not the invisible. . . . Yes, Mr. Gray, the gods have been good 
to you. But what the gods give they quickly take away. Yon 
have only a few years in which to live really, perfectly, and 
fully. When your youth goes, your beauty will go with it, 
and then you will suddenly discover that there are no triumphs 
left for you, or have to content yourself with those mean triumphs 
that the memory of your past will make more bitter than 
defeats. Every month as it wanes brings you nearer to some¬ 
thing dreadful. Time is jealous of you, and wars against your 
lilies and your roses. You will become sallow, and hollow¬ 
cheeked, and duil-eyed. You will suffer horribly. ... Ahl 
realize your youth while you have it. Don^t squander the 
gold of your days, listening to the tedious, trying to improve 
the hopeless failure, or giving away your life to the ignorant, 
the common, and the vulgar. These are the sickly aims, the 
false ideals, of our age* Live! Live the wonderful life that is 
in you! Let nothing be lost upon you. Be always searching 
lor new sensations. Be afraid of nothing, . . . A new Hedonism 
—that is what our century wants. You might be its visible 
symbol. With your personality there is nothing you could 
not do. The world belongs to you for a season. . . , The 
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moment I met you I saw that you were quite unconscious of 
what you really arCj of what you really might be. There was 
so much in you that charmed me that I felt I must tell you 
something about yourself. I thought how^ tragic it would be 
if you were wasted. For there is such a little time that your 
youth will last—such a little time. The common hill-flowers 
wither, but they blossom again. The laburnum will be as 
yellow next June as it is now. In a month there will be purple 
stars on the clematis, and year after year the green night of 
its leaves will hold its purple stars. But we never get back our 
youth. The pulse of joy that beats in us at twenty, becomes 
sluggish. Our limbs fail, our senses rot. We degenerate into 
hideous puppets, haunted by the memory of the passions of 
which we were too much afraid, and the exquisite temptations 
that we had not the courage to yield to. Youth! Youth! 
There is absolutely nothing in the world but youth 

Dorian Gray listened, open-eyed and wondering. The spray 
of lilac fell from his hand upon the gravel. A furry bee came 
and buzzed round it for a moment. Then it began to scramble 
ail over the oval stellated globe of the tiny blossoms. He 
watched it with that strange interest in trivial things that we 
try to develop when things of high import make us afraid, or 
when we are stirred by some new emotion for which we cannot 
find expression, or when some thought that terrifies us lays 
sudden siege to the brain and calls on us to yield. After a time 
the bee flew away. He saw it creeping into the stained trumpet 
of a Tyrian convolvulus. The flower seemed to quiver, and 
then swayed gently to and fro. 

Suddenly the painter appeared at the door of the studio, 
and made staccato signs for them to come in. They turned 
to each other, and smiled. 

“I am waiting,he cried. ‘'Do come in. The light is quite 
perfect, and you can bring your drinks.'^ 

They rose up, and sauntered down the walk together. Two 
green-and-white butterflies fluttered past them, and in the 
pear-tree at the corner of the garden a thrush began to 
sing. 

“You are glad you have met me, Mr. Gray,’" said Lord 
Henry, looking at him. 

“Yes, I am glad now. I wonder shall I always be glad. 

“Always! That is a dreadful word. It makes me shudder 
when I hear it. Women are so fond of using it. They spoil every 
romance by trpng to make it last for ever. It is a meaningless 
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word^ too. The only difference between a caprice and a life, 
long passion is that the caprice lasts a little longer.^’ ’ 

As they entered the studio^ Dorian Gray put his hand upon 
Lord Henry’s arm. “In that case^ let our friendship be a 
caprice/’ he murmured^ flushing at his own boldness^ then 
stepped up on the platform and resumed his pose. 

Lord Henry flung himself into a large wicker arm-chair^ and 
watched him. The sweep and dash of the brush on the canvas 
made the only sound that broke the stillness^ except when ’ 
now and then^ Hallward stepped back to look at his work from 
a distance. In the slanting beams that' streamed through the 
open doorway the dust danced and was golden. The heavy 
scent of the roses seemed to brood over everything. 

After about a quarter of an hour Hallward stopped painting 
looked for a long time at Dorian Gray^ and then for a lorn 
time at the picture, biting the end of one of his huge brushes^ 
and frowning. “It is quite finished,” he cried at last, and 
stooping down he wrote his name in long vermilion letters on 
the left-hand corner of the canvas. 

Lord Henry came over and examined the picture. It was 
certainly a wonderful work of art, and a wonderful likeness 
as well. 

“My dear fellow, I congratulate you most warmly,” he said. 
“It is the finest portrait of modern times. Mr. Gray, come 
over and look at yourself.” 

The lad started, as if awakened from some dream. “Is it 
really finished ? ” he murmured, stepping down from the platform, t 
“Quite finished,” said the painter. “And you have sat ^ 
splendidly to-day. I am awfully obliged to you.” 

“That is entirely due to me,” broke in Lord Henry. “Isn’t 
it, Mr. Gray?” ^ 

Dorian made no answer, but passed listlessly in front of his 
picture, and turned towards it. When he saw it he drew back, 
and his cheeks flushed for a moment with pleasure. A look oi 
joy came into his eyes, as if he had recognized himselE for the 
first time. He stood there motionless and in wonder, dimly 
conscious that Hallward was speaking to him, but not catching 
the meaning of his words. The sense of his own beauty came 
on him like a revelation. He had never felt it before. Basil 
Hallward s compliments had seemed to him to be merely the 
charming exaggerations of friendship. He had listened to them, 
laughed at them, forgotten them. They had not influenced ' 
his nature. Then had come Lord Henry Wotton with his ' 
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strange panegyric on youth, his terrible warning of its brevity. 
That had stirred him at the time, and now, as he stood gazing 
at the shadow of iiis own loveliness, the full reality of the 
description flashed across him. Yes, there ivouM be^a day 
when his face would be wrinkled and wizen, his eyes dim and 
colourless, the grace of his figure broken and deformed. The 
scarlet would pass away from his lips, and the gold steal from 
his hair. The life that was to make his soul would mar his 
body. He would become dreadful, hideous, and uncouth. 

As he thought of it, a sharp pang of pain struck through him 
like a knife, and made each delicate fibre of his nature quiver. 
His eyes deepened into amethyst, and across them came a 
mist of tears. He felt as if a hand of ice had been laid upon 
his heart. 

“Don't you like it?” cried Hall ward at last, stung a little 
by the lad'"s silence, not understanding what it meant. 

“Of course he likes it,” said Lord Henry. ^AYho wouldn't 
like it? It is one of the greatest things in modem art.^ I will 
give you anything you like to ask for it. I must have it.” 

“It is not my property, Harry.” 

“Whose property is it?” 

“Dorian’s, of course,” answered the painter. 

“He is a very lucky fellow.” 

“How sad it is!” murmured Dorian Gray, with his eyes 
still fixed upon his own portrait, “How sad it is! I shall 
grow old, and horrible, and dreadful But this picture will 
remain always young. It will never be older than this particular 
day of June. . . . If it were only the other way! If it were I 
who was to be always young, and the picture that was to grow 
old! For that—for that—I w^ould give everything! YeS, there 
is nothing in the whole world I would not give! I would give 
my soul for that!” 

“You would hardly care for such an arrangement, Basil, 
cried Lord Henry, laughing. “It would be rather hard lines 
on your work.” 

“I should object very strongly, Harry,” said Hallward. 

Dorian Gray turned and looked at him. “I believe you 
would, Basil You like your art better than your friends, I 
am no more to you than a green bronze figure. Hardly as much, 

I dare sav.” _ . 

The painter stared in amazement. It was so unlike Donan 
to speak like that. What had happened? He seemed quite 
angry. His face was flushed and his cheeks burning. 
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“ Yes/^ lie continued, '*1 am less to you than your ivory : 
Hermes or your silver Faun. You will like them always* How 
long will you like me? Till I have my first wrinkle, I suppose. 

I know, now, that when one loses one's good looks, whatever ^ 
they may be, one loses everything. Your picture has taught 
me that. Lord Henry Wotton is perfectly right. Youth is .' 
the only thing worth having. When I find that I am growing 
old, I shall kill myself." 

Hallward turned pale, and caught his hand. ‘‘Dorian! 
Dorian!” he cried, “don't talk like that. I have never had 
such a friend as you, and I shall never have such another. ^ 
You are not jealous of material things, are you?—you who are I 
finer than any, of them i" 

“I am jealous of everything whose beauty does not die. I f 
am jealous of the portrait you have painted of me. Why 
should it keep what I must lose? Every moment that passes 
takes something from me, and gives something to it. Oh, if it 
were only the other way! If the picture would change, and I ; 
could be always what I am now! Why did you paint it? It 
will mock me some day—mock me horribly!" The hot tears 
welled into his eyes; he tore his hand away, and, fiinging him¬ 
self on the divan, he buried his face in the cushions, as though 
he was praying. , 

“ This is your doing, Harry," said the painter, bitterly. | 

Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. “It is the real Dorian ; 
Dray—^that is all." | 

“ It is not." I 

“If it is not, what have I to do with it?" I 

“You should have gone away when I asked you," he 
muttered. . 

“I stayed when you asked me," was Lord Henry's 
answer.'' ■ 

“ Harry, I can't quarrel with my two best friends at once, 
but between you both you have made me hate the finest piece 
of work I have ever done, and I will destroy it. What is it 
but canvas and colour? I will not let it come across our three 
lives and mar them." 

Dorian Gray lifted his golden head from the pillow, and with . 
pallid face and tear-stained eyes looked at him, as he walked 
over to the deal painting-table that was set beneath the high ^ 
curtained window. What was he doing there? His fingers „ 
were stra 3 nng about among the litter of tin tubes and dry j 
brushes, seeking for something. Yes, it was for the long 1, 
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palette-knife, with its thin blade of lithe steel He had found 

it at last. He was going to np up the canvas. 

With a stifled sob the lad leaped_ from the couch, 
rushing over to Hallward, tore the knde 
flung it to the end of the studio. “Don’t, Basil, don tl he 

cried. “It would be murder!” * ” c«id 

“I am glad you appreciate my work at last, Donan, 
the paintel coldly, when he had recovered from his surprise. 

“I never thought you would. ’ _ . -i t*. nf 

“Appreciate it? I am in love with it, Basil. It is part of 

"'“Well, as soon as you are dry, you shall be varnished, and 
framed, and sent home. Then you can do what 
yourself.” And he walked across the room and rang the beU 
for tea. “You will have tea, of course, Dorian? And so wiU 

you, Harry? Or do you object to such are 

‘‘I adore simple pleasures, said Lord Henry. iney a ^ 

the last refuge of the complex But I don’t Pj 

on the stage. What absurd fellows you are both of you. I 
wonder who it was defined man as a rational ^mma. _ 

the most premature definition ever given. Man is many thm s 
but he is not rational. I am glad he is not, after all: though 
I wish you chaps would not squabble ^ 

had muL better let me have it, Basil. This silly boy doesn t 

really want it, and I really do. _ 

“If you let any one have it but me, Basil, I shal 

forgiveVu!’’ cried Dorian Gray; “and I dont allow people 

'"‘?fou“knof the°^ture is yours, Dorian. I gave it to you 

’"'‘Tnd mftool you have been a little silly, Mr Gray, and 
that yod don’t reaUy object to being reminded that you are 

hale objected very strongly this morning, Lord 

“ ^' this morning ! You have lived since then. 

Thie cam^lknolk at the door, and the butler entereTwith 
a laden tea-tray and set it down upon a small Japanese table. 
TW wa? a rattle of cups and saucers, and the hppng of a 
flntpd Ceordan um Two globe-shaped china dishes were 
£ W Me. Doriln Gray w«l ove., a»d p m.d 
out ^e tea. ’^The two men sauntered languidly to th.i table^ 

and examined what was under the covers. 
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^'Let us go to the theatre to-night,” said Lord Henry. 
'‘'There is sure to be something on, somewhere. I have 
promised to dine at Winters, but it is only with an old friend, 
so I can send him a wire to say that I am ill, or that I am 
prevented from coming in consequence of a subsequent engage¬ 
ment. I think that would be a rather nice excuse: it would 
have all the surprise of candour.” 

It IS such a bore putting on one s dress-clothes, muttered 
Hallward. ‘'And, when one has them on, they are so horrid.” 

''Yes,” answered Lord Henry, dreamily, the costume of 
the nineteenth century is detestable. It is so sombre, so 
depressing. Sin is the only real colour-element left in modern 
life.’'’ 

''You really must not say things like that before Dorian, 
Harry.” 

“Before which Dorian? The one who is pouring out tea 
for us, or the one in the picture?” 

“'Before either.” 

“ I should like to come to the theatre with you. Lord Henry,” 
said the lad. 

“Then you shall come; and you will come too, Basil, won’t 
you?” 

“I can’t really. I would sooner not. I have a lot of work 
to do.” 

“Well, then, you and I will go alone, Mr. Gray.” 

“I should like that awfully,” 

The painter bit his lip and walked over, cup in hand, to 
the picture. “I shall stay with the real Dorian,” he said, sadly. 

“Is it the real Dorian?” cried the original of the portrait, 
strolling across to him. “Am I really like that?” 

“Yes; you are just like that.” 

“How wonderful, Basil!” 

“At least you are like it in appearance. But it will never 
alter,” sighed Hallward. “That is something.” 

“What a fuss people make about fidelity!” exclaimed Lord 
Henry. “Why, even in love it is purely a question for physi¬ 
ology. It has nothing to do with our own will. Young men 
want to be faithful, and are not; old men want to be faithless, 
and cannot: that is all one can say.” 

“Don’t go to the theatre to-night, Dorian,” said Hallward. 
“Stop and dine with me.” 

“I can’t, Basil.” 

“Why?” 
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Because I have promised Lord. Henry Wotton to go with 
him.” 

^^He, won’t like you the better for keeping your promises. 
He always breaks his own. I beg you not to go.” 

Dorian Gray laughed and shook his head, 
entreat you.” 

The lad hesitated^ and looked over at Lord Henry^ who was 
watching them from the tea-table with an amused smile, 
must go^ Basil/’ he answered. 

‘^Very well/’ said Hallward; and he went over and laid down 
his cup on the tray. 'Ht is rather late, and; as you have to 
dresS; you had better lose no time. Good-byHarry. Good- 
bye, Dorian. Come and see me soon. Come to-morrow.” 

^ Certainly.” 

‘^^You won’t forget?” 

of course not/’ cried Dorian. 

^L 4 nd . . . Harry!” 

“YeS; Basil?” 

Remember what I asked you^ when we w'ere in the garden 
this morning.” 

“I have forgotten it.” 

^*I trust you.” 

“I wish I could trust myself/’ said Lord Henry^ laughing. 
'Tome; Mr. Gray, my hansom is outside^ and I can drop you 
at your own place. Good-bye, Basil. It has been a most 
interesting afternoon.” 

As the door closed behind them, the painter flung himself 
down on a sofa, and a look of pain came into his face. 


CHAPTER III 

At half-past twelve next day Lord Henry Wotton strolled 
from Curzon Street over to the Albany to call on his uncle. 
Lord Fermor, a genial if somewhat rough-mannered old bachelor, 
whom the outside world called selfish because it derived no 
particular benefit from him, but who was considered generous 
by Society as he fed the people who amused him. His father 
had been our ambassador at Madrid when Isabella was young, 
and Prim unthought of, but had retired from the Diplomatic 
Service in a capricious moment of annoyance at not being 
offered the Embassy at Paris, a post to which he considered that 
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he was fully entitled by reason of his birth^ hjs indolence^ the What < 

good English of his dispatches, and his inordinate passion for from h 

pleasure. The son, who had been his father’s secretary, had quite ei 

resigned along with his chief, somewhat foolishly as was thought . is bad 

at the time, and on succeeding some months later to the title, ' 
had set himself to the serious study of the great aristocratic Georo-e' 

art of doing absolutely nothing.. He had two large town houses, ‘‘ 

but preferred to live in chambers, as it was less trouble, and knittini 

took most of his meals at his club. He paid some attention “Xbg 

to the management of his collieries in the Midland counties, rather 

excusing himself for this taint of industry on the ground that His mo 

the one advantage of having coal was that it enabled a gentle** you to 

man to afford the decency of burning wood on his own hearth. did she 

In politics he was a Tory, except when the Tories were in time s< 

office, during which period he roundly abused them for being in : 

a pack of Radicals. He was a hero to his valet, who bullied ‘‘Kel 

him, and a terror to most of his relations, whom he bullied in grandsc 

turn. Only England could have produced him, and he always I belies 

said that the country was going to the dogs. His principles beautif 

were out of date, but there was a good deal to be said for by rum 

his prejudices. sir, a s’ 

When Lord Henry entered the room, he found his uncle sitting Certain 

in a rough shooting coat, smoking a cheroot, and grumbling yesterd 

over The Times, “Weil, Harry,” said the old gentleman, months 

“what brings you out so early? I thought you dandies never They s 

got up till two, and were not visible till five.” ' brute, i 

“Pure family affection, I assure you, Uncle George. I want paid hi 

to get something out of you.” i a pigeo 

“Money, I suppose,” said Lord Fermor, making a wry face. chop a] 

“Weil, sit down and tell me all about it. Young people, his dar 

nowadays, imagine that money is everything.” to him 

“Yes,” murmured Lord Henry, settling his buttonhole in his too; di 

coat; “and when they grow older they know it. But I don’t forgott 

want money. It is only people who pay their bills who want mother 

that, Uncle George, and I never pay mine. Credit is the capital “ He 

of a younger son, and one lives charmingly'upon it. Besides, “I h 

I always deal with Dartmoor’s tradesmen, and consequently man. 

they never bother me. What I want is information; not useful Kelso 

information, of course; useless information.” too. 1 

“Well, I can tell you anything that is in an English Blue father, 

book, Harry, although those fellows nowadays write a lot of dog. . 

nonsense. When I was in the Diplomatic, things were much Egad, 

better. But I hear they let them in now by examination. about 
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What can you expect? Examinations^ sir^ are pure humbug 
from beginning to end. If a man is a gentleman^ he knows 
quite enoughj and if he is not a gentleman^ whatever he. knows 
is bad for him.^^ 

‘^Mr. Dorian Gray does not belong to Blue books, Unde 
George,” said Henry, languidly. 

'‘Mr. Dorian Gray? Who is he?” asked Lord Fermor, 
knitting his bushy white eyebrows. 

"That is what I have come to learn, Uncle George. Or 
rather, I know who he is. He is the last Lord Kelso’s grandson. 
His mother was a Devereux; Lady Margaret Devereux. I want 
you to tell me about his mother. What was she like? Whom 
did she marry? You have known nearly everybody in your 
time, so you might have known her. I am very much interested 
in Mr. Gray at present. I have only just met him.” 

"Kelso’s grandson!” echoed the old gentleman—"Kelso’s 
grandson! ... Of course. ... I knew his mother intimately. 
I believe I was at her christening. She was an extraordinarily 
beautiful girl, Margaret Devereux; and made all the men. frantic 
by running away with a penniless young fellow,* a mere nobody, 
sir, a subaltern in a foot regiment, or something of that kind. 
Certainly. I remember the whole thing as if it happened 
yesterday. The poor chap was killed in a duel at Spa, a few 
months after the marriage. , There was an ugly story about it. 
They said Kelso got some rascally adventurer, some Belgian 
brute, to insult his son-in-law in public; paid him, sir, to do it, 
paid him; and that the fellow spitted his man as if he had been 
a pigeon. The thing was hushed up, but, egad, Kelso ate his 
chop alone at the club for some time afterwards. He brought 
his daughter back with him, I was told, and she never spoke 
to him again. Oh, yes; it was a bad business.^ The girl died 
too; died within a year. So she left a son, did she ? I had 
forgotten that. What sort of boy is he? If he is like his 
mother he must be a good-looking chap.” 

“He is very good-looking,” assented Lord Henry. 

“I hope he will faE into proper hands,” continued the old 
man. "He should have a pot of money waiting for him if 
Kelso did the right thing by him. His mother had money 
too. All the Selby property came to her, through her grand¬ 
father. Her grandfather hated Kelso, thought him a mean 
dc^. He was, too. Came to Madrid once when I was there. 
Egad, I was ashamed of him. The Queen used to ask me 
about the English noble who was always quarrelling with the 
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cabmen about their fares. They made quite a story of it. 
I didn’t dare to show my face at Court for a month. I hope 
he treated his grandson better than he did the jarvies.” 

“I don’t know,” answered Lord Henry. “I fancy that the 
boy wiU be well off. He is not of age yet. He -has Selby, I 
know. He told me so. And ... his mother was very 

beautiful?” r , r * * t 

^^^'largaret Devereux was one of the loveliest creatures I 

ever Harry. What on earth induced her to behave as 
she did, I never could understand. She could have married 
anybody she chose. Carlington was mad after her. She was 
romantic, though. All the women of that family were. The 
men were a poor lot, but, egad! the women were wonderful. 
Carlington went on his knees to her. Told me so himself. She 
laughed at him, and there wasn’t a girl in London at the time 
who wasn’t after him. And by the way, Harry, talking about 
silly marriages, what is this humbug your^father tells me about 
Dartmoor wanting to marry an American? Ain’t English 
girls good enough for him?” 

^^It is rather fashionable to many Americans just now, 


UnCie ^ n tt » ., 

“I’ll back English women against the world, Harry, said 
Lord Eermor, striking the table with his fist. 

“The betting is on the Americans.” 

“They don’t last, I am told,” muttered his uncle. 

“ A long engagement exhausts them, but they are capital at 
a steeplechase. They take things flying. I don’t think 
Dartmoor has a chance.” 

“Who are her people?” grumbled the old gentleman. “Has 
she got any?” 

Lord Henry shook his head. “American girls are as clever 
at concealing their parents as English women are at concealing 
their past,” he said, rising to go. 

“ They are pork-packers, I suppose ? ” 

“I hope so. Uncle George, for Dartmoor’s sake. ^ I am told 
that pork-packing is the most lucrative profession in America, 
after politics.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“She behaves as if she was beautiful. Most American 
women do. It is the secret of their charm.” 

“Why can’t these American women stay in their own 
country? They are always telling us that it is the Paradise 
for women.” 
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^Tt is. That is the reason why^^ like Eve, they are so exces¬ 
sively anxious to get out of it/' said Lord Henry. “Good-bye, 
Uncle George. I shall be late for lunch, if I stop any longer. 
Thanks for giving me the information I wanted. I always 
like to know everything about my new friends, and nothing 
about my old ones." 

“Where are you lunching, Harry?" 

“At Aunt Agatha’s. I have asked myself and Mr. Gray. 
He is her latest froteger 

“Humph! tell your Aunt Agatha, Harry, not to bother me 
any more with her charity appeals. I am sick of them. Why, 
the good woman thinks that I have nothing to do but to write 
cheques for her silly fads.” 

“Ail right, Uncle George, I’ll tell her, but it won’t have any 
effect. Philanthropic people lose all sense of humanity. It is 
their distinguishing characteristic.” 

The old gentleman growled approvingly, and rang the bell 
for his servant. Lord Henry passed up the low arcade into 
Burlington Street, and turned his steps in the direction of 
Berkeley Square. 

So that was the story of Dorian Gray’s parentage. Crudely 
as it had been told to him, it had yet stirred him by its suggestion 
of a strange, almost modem romance. A beautiful woman 
risking everything for a mad passion. A few wild weeks of 
happiness cut short by a hideous, treacherous crime. Months 
of voiceless agony, and then a child bom in pain. The mother 
snatched away by death, the boy left to solitude and the 
tyranny of an old and loveless man. Yes; it was an interesting 
background. It posed the lad, made him more perfect as it 
were. Behind every exquisite thing that existed, there w^as 
something tragic. Worlds had to be in travail, that the 
meanest flower might blow. . . . And how charming he had 
been at dinner the night before, as, with startled eyes and lips 
parted in frightened pleasure, he had sat opposite to him at 
the club, the red candleshades staining to a richer rose the 
wakening wonder of his face. Talking to him was like playing 
upon an exquisite violin. He answered to every touch and thrill 
of the bow. . . . There was sometliing terribly enthralling 
in the exercise of influence. No other activity was like it. 
To project one's soul into some gracious form, and let it tarry 
there for a moment; to hear one’s own intellectual views echoed 
back to one with all the added music of passion and youth; 
to convey one's temperament mto another as though it were 
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a subtle fluid or a strange perfume; thwe was a real joy in pleasure 

tbat-~-perliaps the most satisfying joy left to us m an age so , Harley; 
limited and vulgar as our own^ ^ an^ age ^ grossly oamal m its liked by 

pleasures, and grossly common in its aims. . He was a tectural 

mar\^ellous type, too, this iad, whom by so curmus a chance ., . describe! 

he had met in BasiFs studio; or could be ^fashioned mto a her sat, 

marvellous type, at any rate. Grace was his, and the white Parliami 

purity of boyhood, and beauty such as old Greek marWes kept Hfe folio 

for ns. There was nothing that one could not do_ with him. with th^ 

He could be made a Titan or a toy. What a pity it was that * rule. J 
such beauty was destined to fade! . . . _ And Basil? From- a Treadle] 

psychological point of view, how interesting he was 1 The new , who hac 
manner in art, the fresh mode of looking at life, suggested so ' he expla 
strangely by the merely visible presence of one who was to say 

unconscious of it all; the silent spirit that dwelt in dim wood-^ Vandele 

land, and walked unseen in open field, suddenly showing herself amongst 

Dryad-like and not afraidj because in his soul who sought for one of a 

her there had been wakened that wonderful vision to which on the ( 

alone are wonderful things revealed; the mere shapes ^ and mediocr; 

patterns of things becoming, as it w^ere, refined, and gaining Commoi 

a kind of symbolical value, as though they were themselves earnest 

patterns of some other and more perfect form whose shadow remarke 

they made real: how strange it all was! He remembered from wt 

something like it in liistory. Was it not Plato, that artist in ’ ^‘We 
thought, who had first analysed it? Was it not Buonarotti the Due 

who had carved it in the coloured marbles of a sonnet-sequence ? you thii 

But in our own century it was strange. . . . Yes; he would - hi 

try to be to Dorian Gray what, without knowing it, the lad Duchess 

was to the painter who had fashioned the wonderful portrait “Ho\i 

He would seek to dominate him-—had already, indeed, half one shoi 

done so. He would make that wonderful spirit his own. There ai 

was something fascinating in this son of Love and Death. an Ame: 

Suddenly he stopped, and glanced up at the houses. He supercil; 

found that he had passed his aunt’s some distance, and, smiKng “My 

to himself, turned' back. When he entered the somewhat ' “Dry 

sombre hall the butler told him that they had gone in to lunch. Duchess 

He gave one of the footmen his hat and stick, and passed into the verl 

the dining-room. “Am< 

“ Late as usual, Hairy,” cried his aunt, shaking her head at to some 

him. The I 

He invented a facile excuse, and having taken the vacant '^Don 

seat next to her, looked round to see who was there. Dorian : never ir 

bowed to him shyly from the end of the table, a flush of “Wh< 
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pleasure stealing into his cheek. Opposite was the Duchess of 
Harley; a lady of admirable good nature and good temper, much 
liked by every one who knew her, and of those ample archi¬ 
tectural proportions that in women who are not Duchesses are 
described by contemporary historians as stoutness. Next, to 
her sat, on her right, Sir Thomas Burdon, a Radical member of 
Parliament, who followed his leader in public life, and in private 
life followed the best cooks, dining with the Tories, and thinking 
with the Liberals, in accordance with a wise and well-known 
rule. The post on her left was occupied by Mr. Erskine of 
Treadley,^n old gentleman of considerable charm and culture, 
who had fal!e.n, however, into bad habits of silence, having, as 
he explained once to Lady Agatha, said everything that he had 
to say before he was thirty. His ovm neighbour was Mrs. 
Vandeleur, one of his, aunBs oldest friends, a perfect ^saint 
amongst women, but so dreadfully dowdy that she reminded 
one of a badly bound hymn book. Fortunately for him she had 
on the other side Lord Faudel, a most intelligent middle-aged 
mediocrity, as bald as a. Ministerial statement in the House of 
Commons, with whom she was conversing in that intensely 
earnest manner which is the one unpardonable error, as he 
remarked once himself, that all really good people fall into, and 
from which none of them ever quite escape. 

“We are talking about poor Dartmoor, Lord Henry,” cried 
the Duchess, nodding pleasantly to him across the table. ^‘Do 
you think he will really marry this fascinating young person? ” 

“I believe she has made up her mind to propose to him, 
Duchess.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed Lady Agatha. “Really, some 
one should interfere.” 

“I am told, on excellent authority, that her father keeps 
an American dry-goods store,” said Sir Thomas Burdon, looking 
supercilious. 

“My uncle has already suggested pork-packing, Sir Thomas.” 

“Dry-goods! What are American dry-goods?” asked the 
Duchess, raising her large hands in wonder, and accentuating 
the verb. 

“American novels,” answered Lord Henry, helping himself 
to some quail. 

The Duchess looked puzzled. 

“Don’t mind him, my dear,” whispered Lady Agatha. “He 
never means anything that he says.” 

“When America was discovered,'’ said the Radical member, 
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and he began to give some wearisome facts. Like all people 
who try to exhaust a subject, he exhausted his listeners. The 
Duchess sighed, and exercised her privilege of interruption. 

‘U wish to goodness it never had been discovered at allT’ she 
exclaimed. Really, our girls have no chance nowadays. ■ It ' 
is most unfair.” 

“Perhaps, after ail, America never has been discovered,” - 
said Mr. Erskine. “I myself would say that it had merely 
been detected.” 

“ Oh! but I have seen specimens of the inhabitants,” answered - 
the Duchess, vaguely. ‘‘ I must confess that most of them are 
extremely pretty. And they dress well, too. They get all their 
dresses in Paris. I wish I could afford to do the same.” 

“They say that when good Americans die they go to Paris,” 
chuckled Sir Thomas, who had a large wardrobe of Humour's 
cast-off clothes. 

‘"ReallyI And where do bad Americans go to when they 
die?” inquired the Duchess. 

“They go to America,” murmured Lord Henry. 

Sir Thomas frowned. “I am afraid that your nephew is 
prejudiced against that great country,” he said to Lady Agatha. 

“I have travelled all over it, in cars provided by the directors, 
who, in such matters, are extremely civil. I assure you that 
it is an education to visit it.” 

“But must we really see Chicago in order to be educated?” 
asked Mr. Erskine, plaintively. “I don't feel up to the journey.” ' 

Sir Thomas waved his hand. “Mr. Erskine of Treadley has 
the world on his shelves. We practical men like to see things, 
not to read about them. The Americans are an extremely 
interesting people. They are absolutely reasonable. I think 
that is their distinguishing characteristic. Yes, Mr. Erskine, 
an absolutely reasonable people. I assure you there is no 
nonsense about the Americans.” 

“How dreadful!” cried Lord Henry. “I can stand brute 
force, but brute reason is quite unbearable. There is something | 
unfair about its use. It is hitting below the intellect,” * 

“I do not understand you,” said Sir Thomas, growing rather . 
red. , . , ■■ ■ 

“I do. Lord Henry,” murmured Mr. Erskine, with a smile. 

‘"Paradoxes are all very well in their way . . .'’ rejoined 
the Baronet. 

“Was that a paradox?” asked Mr. Erskine. “I did not 
think so. Perhaps it was. Well, the way of paradoxes is the 
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^ ^ ^ way of truth. To test Reality we must see it on the tight-rope. 

'* >: When the Verities become acrobats we can Judge them.’^ 

Jiption. ■; ^^Dear me!” said Lady Agatha, ‘‘how you men argue! I am 
* : sure I never can make out what you are talking about. Oh! 

Harry, I am quite vexed with you. Why do you try to persuade 
our nice Mr. Dorian Gray to give up the East End? I apure 
^ered,” would be quite invaluable. They would love his playmg,” 

merely want him to play to me/’ cried Lord Henry, smiling, 

and he looked down the table and caught a bright answering 
iswered glance. . . * j 

Lcm are - “ But they are so unhappy in Whitechapel,” continued 

lU their LMj Agatha. . . . • ?? -j 

“I can sympathize with everything, except suffering, said 
Lord.Henry, shrugging his shoulders. “I cannot sympathize 
imour’s with that. It is too ugly, too horrible, too distressing. There 
is something terribly morbid in the modern sympathy with 
m they pain. One should sympathize with the colour, the beauty, the 
joy of life. The less said about life’s sores the better.” 

Still, the East End is a very important problem,” remarked 
Dhew is 3i3- Thomas, with a grave shake of the head. 

Agatha. “Quite so,” answered the young lord.^ “It is the problem of 

irectors, slavery, and we try to solve it by amusing the slaves,” 

ou that The politician looked at him keenly. “What change do you 

propose, then?” he asked. 

:ated?” Lord Henry laughed. “I don’t desire to change anything 

umey.” jn England except the weather,” he answered. “I am quite 
iley has content with philosophic contemplation. But, as the nineteenth 
j things, century has gone bankrupt through an over-expenditure of 

itremely sympathy, I would suggest that we should appeal to Science 

I think to put us straight. The advantage of the emotions is that 

Erskine, they lead us astray, and the advantage of Science is that it 

e is no is not emotional” 

“But we have such grave responsibilities,” ventured Mrs. 
id brute Vandeieur, timidly, 

mething / “Terribly grave,” echoed Lady Agatha. 

' Lord Henry looked over at Mr. Erskine. ^ ‘‘Humpity takes 

g rather itself too seriously. It is the world’s original sin. If the 

caveman had known how to laugh, History would have been 
smile. different.” , _ 

rejoined “You are really very comforting,” warbled the Duchess. 

“I have always felt rather guilty when I came to see your 
did not dear aunt, for I take no interest at all in the East End. For 

es is the the future I shall be able to look her in the face without a blush.” 
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”A blush is very becoming^ Duchess/' remarked Lord Henry. 

‘''Only when one is young/' she answered, “When an old 
woman like myself blushes, it is a very bad sign. Ah! Lord 
HeQ,ry, I wish you would teii me how to become young again.'^ 

He thought for a moment. “Can you remember any great 
error that you committed in your early days, Duchess?"" he 
asked, looking at her across the table, 

“A great many, I fear," she cried. 

“Then commit them over again," he said, gravely. “To get 
back one's youth, one has merely to repeat one's follies," 

“A delightful theory!" she exclaimed. “I must put it .into 
practice." 

“A dangerous theory!" came from Sir Thomas's tight lips. 
Lady Agatha shook her head, but could not help being amused. ^ 
Mr, Erskme listened. 

“Yes/' he |:ontinued, “that is one of the great secrets of 
life. Nowadays most people die of a sort of creeping common 
sense, and discover when it is too late that the only things 
one never regrets are one's mistakes," 

A laugh ran round the table. * 

He played with the idea, and grew wilful; tossed it into the 
air and transformed it; let it escape and recaptured it; made 
it iridescent with fancy, and winged it with paradox. The 
praise of folly, as he went on, soared into a philosophy, and • 
Philosophy herself became young, and catching the mad music | 
of Pleasure, wearing, one might fancy, her wine-stained robe ^ 
and wreath of ivy, danced like a Bacchante over the hills of i 
Hfe, and mocked the slow .Silenus for being sober. Facts fled ' 
before her like frightened forest things. Her white feet trod 
the huge press at which wise Omar sits, till the seething grape- 
juice rose round her bare limbs in waves of purple bubbles, or i 
crawled in red foam over the vat's black, dripping, sloping 
sides. It was an extraordinary improvisation. He felt that 
the eyes of Dorian Gray were fixed on him, and the conscious- ^ 
ness that amongst his audience there was one whose tempera- | 
ment he wished to fascinate, seemed to give his wit keenness, !’ 
and to lend colour to his imagination. He was brilliant, fan¬ 
tastic, irresponsible. He charmed his listeners out of themselves, 
and they followed his pipe laughing. Dorian Gray never took 
his gaze off him, but sat like one under a spell, smiles chasing 
each other over his lips, and wond^ growing grave in his 
darkening eyes. 

At last, liveried in the costume of the age, Reality entered ; 
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the room in the shape of a servant to tell the Duchess that 
her carriage was waiting. She wrung her hands in mock 
despair. “How annoyingT’ she cried. ‘‘I must go. I have 
to call for myjiusband at the club^ to take him to some absurd 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms^ where he is going to be in the.chair. 
If I am late, he is sure to be furious, and I couldn’t have a scene 
in ^ this bonnet. It is far too fragile. A harsh word would 
ruin it. No, I must go, dear Agatha. Good-bye, Lord Henry, 
you are quite delightful, and dreadfully demoralizing. I am 
sure I don’t know what to say about your views. You m,ust 
come and dine wdth us some night. Tuesday? Are you 
disengaged Tuesday?” ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

“For you I would tlir^^ over anybody, Duchess,” said Lord 
Henry, with a bow. . Qf . fe V 

Ah! that is very nice, and very wroiig of you,” she cried; 
‘‘so mind you come”; and she swept out of the room, followed 
by Lady Agatha and the other ladies. 

When Lord Henry had sat down .again, Mr. Erskine moved 
round, and taking a chair close to him, placed his hand upon 
his arm. P ¥i /V / 

You talk books away,” he said; "‘why don’t you write 
one ? ” 

“ I am too fond of reading books to care to write them, Mr. 
Erskine. I should like to write MSgvel certainly; a novel that 
would^ be as lovely as a 4n4 as unreal But 

there is no literary public in for anything except news¬ 

papers, primers, and encycioMMs|;^>ir|)qople in the world 
the English have the least |f tlie beauty-Pf literature.” 

‘T fear you are right,” Erskine. “I myself 

used to have .literary ambitibiis7\iCt-‘L.gaye'th€m up long ago. 
And now, my dear young friend, if you will allow me to call 
you so, may I ask if you really meant all that you said to 
us at lunch?” 

“I quite forget what I said,” smiled Lord Henry. “Was it 
all very bad ? ” 

“ Very bad indeed. In fact I consider you extremely danger¬ 
ous, and if anything happens to our good Duchess we shall 
ah look on you as being primarily responsible. But I should 
like to talk to you about life. The generation into which I 
was bom was tedious. Some day, when you are tired of 
London, come down to Treadiey, and expound to me your 
philosophy of pleasure over some admirable Burgundy I am 
fortunate enough to possess.” 
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“I shall be charmed. A visit to Treadley would be a great 
privilege. It has a perfect host, and a perfect library.’' 

‘'You will complete it/’ answered the old gentleman, with a 
courteous bow. ''And now I must bid good-bye to your 
excellent aunt. I am due at the Athen^um. It is the hour 
when we sleep there.” 

“Ail of you, Mr. Erskine.^” 

“Forty of us, in forty arm-chairs. We are practising for an 
English Academy of Letters.” 

Lord Henry laughed, and rose. "I am going to the Park,” 
he cried. 

As he was passing out of the door Dorian Gray touched him 
on the arm. “Let me come with you,” he murmured. 

“But I thought you had promised Basil Hallward to go and 
see him,” answered Lord Henry. 

“I would sooner come with you; yes, I feel I must come with 
you. Do let me. And you will promise to talk to me all the 
time,^ No one talks so wonderfully as you do.” 

“Ah! I have talked quite enough for to-day,” said Lord 
Henry, smiling. “All I want now is to look at life. You may 
come and look at it with me, if you care to.” 


CHAPTER IV I 

One afternoon, a month later, Dorian Gray was reclining in a I 
luxurious arm-chair, in the little library of Lord Henry’s house I 
in Mayfair. It was, in its way, a very charming room, with : 
its high-panelled wainscoting of olive-stained oak, its cream- , 
coloured frieze and ceiling of raised plaster-work, and its brick- : 
dust felt carpet strewn with silk long-fringed Persian rugs. On 
a tiny satinwood table stood a statuette by Clodion, and beside 
it lay a copy of Les Cent Nouvelles, bound for Margaret of ; 
Valois by Clovis Eve, and powdered with the gilt daisies that I 
Queen had selected for her device. Some large blue china I 
jars and parrot-tulips were ranged on the mantelshelf, and i 
through the small leaded panels of the window streamed the ! 
apricot-coloured light of a summer day in London. I 

Lord Henry had not yet come in. He was always late on 
principle, his principle being that punctuality is the thief of . 
time. So the lad was looking rather sulky, as with listless 
fingers he turned over the pages of an elaborately illustrated , 
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edition of Manon Lescaut that he had found in one of the book¬ 
cases. The formal monotonous ticking of the Louis Quatorze 
clock annoyed him. Once or twice he thought of going away. 

At last he heard a step outside, and the door opened. ‘^How 
late you are, Harry!’’ he murmured. 

^ I am afraid it is not Harry, Mr. Gray,” answered a shrill 
voice. 

He glanced quickly round, and rose to his feet. ‘T beg 
your pardon. I thought——” 

You thought it was my husband. It is only his wife. 
You must let me introduce myself. I know you quite well 
by your photographs. I think my husband has got seventeen 
of them.” ^ 

‘'Not seventeen, Lady Henry 

^ ‘Well, eighteen, then. And I saw you with him the other 
night at the Opera.” She laughed nervously as she spoke, 
and watched him with her vague forget-me-not e^/es. She was 
a curious woman, wLose dresses always looked as if they had 
been designed in^a rage and put on in a tempest. She was 
usually in love with somebody, and, as her passion was never 
returned, she had kept all her illusions. She tried to look 
picturesque, but only succeeded in being untidy. Her name was 
Victoria, and she had a perfect mania for going to church. 

‘‘That was at Lohengrin, Lady Henry, I think?” 

Yes; it was at dear Lohengrin. I like Wagner’s music 
better than anybody’s. It is so loud that one can talk the 
whole time without other people hearing wLat one says. That 
is a great advantage: don’t you think so, Mr. Gray.?” 

The same nervous staccato laugh broke from her thin lips, and 
her fingers began to play with a long tortoise-shell paper-knife. 

Dorian smiled, and shook his head: ‘T am afraid I don’t 
think so, Lady Henry. I never talk during music, at least, 
during good music. If one hears bad music, it is one’s duty 
to drown it in conversation.” 

“Ah! that is one of ^Harry’s views, isn’t it, Mr. Gray? I 
always hear Harry’s views from his friends. It is the only- 
way I get to know of them. But you must not think I don’t 
like good music. I adore it, but I am afraid of it. It makes, 
me too romantic. I have simply worshipped pianists—two at 
a time, sometimes, Harry tells me. I don’t know-what it is 
about them. Perhaps it is that they are foreigners. They ail 
are, ain’t they? Even those that are bom in England become 
foreigners after a time, don’t they? It is so clever of tiiem_,, 
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aEd such a conipliincut to art. Makes it quite cosmopolitan^ 
doesn't it? You have never been to any of my parties, have 
you, Mr. Gray? You must come. I can't afford orchids, but 
i spare no expense in foreigners. They make one's rooms look 
so picturesque. But here is Harry!—Harry, I came in to look 
for. you, to ask you something I forget what it was and I 
found Mr. Gray here. We have had such a pleasant chat 
about music. We have quite the same ideas. No; I think 
our ideas are qu,ite different. But he has been most pleasant. 
I am so glad I've seen him." 

“I am charmed, my love, quite charmed," said Lord Henry, 
elevating his dark crescent-shaped eyebrows and looking at 
them both with an amused smile. sorry I am late, Dorian. 
I went to look after a piece of old brocade in Wardour Street, 
and had to bargain for hours for it. Nowadays people know 
the price of everything, and the value of nothing." 

am afraid I must be going," exclaimed Lady Henry, 
breaking an awkward silence with her silly sudden laugh. “I 
have promised to drive with the Duchess. Good-bye, Mr. 
Gray. Good-bye, Harry. You are dining out, I suppose? So 
am I. Perhaps I shall see you at Lady Thombury's." 

"T dare say, my dear," said Lord Henry, shutting the door 
behind her, as, looking like a bird of paradise that had been 
out ail night in the rain, she flitted out of the room, leaving a 
faint odour of frangipani. Then he lit a cigarette, and flung 
himself down on the sofa. 

“Never marry a woman with straw-coloured hair, Dorian,'’ 
he said, after a few puffs. 

“Why, Harry?" 

‘'Because they are so sentimental." 

“But I like sentimental people." 

“Never marry at all, Dorian. Men marry because they are 
tired; women, because they are curious; both are disappointed.” 

“I don't think I am likely to marry, Henry. I am too 
much in love. That is one of your aphorisms. I am putting 
it into practice, as I do everything that you say." 

“Who are you in love with?" asked Lord Henry, after a 
pause.; , ■ , , 

“With an actress," said Dorian Gray, blushing. 

Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. “That is a rather 
commonplace debutJ^ 

“You would not say so if you saw her, Harry.” 

“Who is she?" 
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^‘Her name is Sibyl Vane,” 

Never heard of her.” 

“No one has. People will some day, however. She is a 
genius.” 

^ “My dear boy, no woman is a genius. Women are a decora¬ 
tive sex. They never have anything to say, but they say it 
charmingly. Women represent the triumph of matter over 
mind, just as men represent the triumph of mind over morals.” 

“Harry, how can you?” 

My dear Dorian, it is quite true. I am analysing women at 
the present, so J ought to know. The subject is not so abstruse 
as I thought it was. I find that, ultimately, there are only 
two kinds of women, the plain and the coloured. The plain 
women are very useful If you want to gain a reputation for 
respectability, you have merely to take them down to supper. 
The other women are very charming. They commit one mis¬ 
take, however. They paint in order to try and look young. 
Our grandmothers painted in order to try and talk briliiantlv. 
Rouge and esprit used to go together. That is all over now. 
As long as a woman can look ten years younger than her own 
daughter, she is perfectly satisfied. As for conversation, there 
are only five women in London worth talking to, and two of 
these can’t be admitted into decent society. However, tell me 
about your genius. How long have you known her?” 

“Ah! Harry, your views terrify me.” 

“Never mind that. How long have you known her?” 

“About three weeks.” 

“And where did you come across her?” 

“I will tell you, Harry; but you musn’t be unsympathetic 
about it. After all, it never would have happened if I had not 
met you. You filled me with a wild desire to know everything 
about ^life. For days after I met you, something seemed to 
timob in my veins. As I lounged in the Park, or strolled down 
Piccadilly, I used to look at every one who passed me, and 
wonder, with a mad curiosity, what sort of lives they led. 
Some of them fascinated me. Others filled me with terror. 
There was an exquisite poison in the air. I had a passion for 
sensations. . . . Well, one evening about seven o’clock, I 
determined to go out in search of some adventure. I felt that 
this grey, monstrous London of ours, with its myriads of people, 
its sordid sinners, and it splendid sins, as you once phrased it, 
must have something in store for me. I fancied a thousand 
tilings. The mere danger gave me a sense of delight. I 
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remembered what you had said to me on that wonderful 
evening when we first dined together^ about the search for 
beauty being the real secret of life. I don^t know what I 
expected, but I went out and wandered eastwards, soon losino* 
my way in a labyrinth of grimy streets and black, grassless 
squares. About half-past eight I passed by an absurd little 
theatre, with great flaring gas-jets, and gaudy play-bills. A 
hideous Jew, in the most amazing waistcoat I ever beheld in 
my life, was standing at the entrance, smoking a vile cigar. 
He had greasy ringlets, and an enormous diamond blazed in 
the centre of a soiled shirt. ' Have a box, my Lord ?' he said 
when he saw me, and he took off his hat with an air of gorgeous 
servility. There was something about him, Harry, that amused 
me. He was such a monster. You will laugh at me, I know 
but I really went in and paid a whole guinea for the stage-box! 
To the present day I can’t make out why I did so; and yet if 
I hadn’t—^my dear Harry, if I hadn’t, I should have missed the 
greatest romance of my life. I see you are laughing. It is 
horrid of you! ” 

“I am not laughing, Dorian; at least I am not laughing at 
you. But you should not say the greatest romance of your 
life. You should say the first romance of your life. You will 
always be loved, and you will always be in love with love. A 
grande passion is the privilege of people who have nothing to 
do. That is the one use of the idle classes of a country. Don’t 
be afraid. There are exquisite things in store for you. This 
is merely the beginning.” 

“Do you think my nature so shallow?” cried Dorian Gray 
angrily. / 

“No; I think your nature so deep.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“My dear boy, the people who love only once in their lives 
are really the shallow people. What they call their loyalty, 
and their fidelity, I call either the lethargy of custom or their 
lack of imagination. Faithfulness is to the emotional life 
what consistency is to the life of the intellect—simply a con¬ 
fession of failures. Faithfulness! I must analyse it some day. 
The passion for property is in it. There are many things that 
we would throw away if we were not afraid that others might 
pick them up. But I don’t want to interrupt you. Go on with 
your story.” 

Well, I found myself seated in a horrid little private box, 
with a vulgar drop-scene staring me in the face. I looked out 
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from behind the curtain, and suweyed the house. It was a 
tawdry affair, all Cupids and cornucopias, like a third-rate 
wedding cake. The gallery and pit were fairly full, but the 
two rows^of dingy stalls were quite empty, and there was hardly 
a person in what I suppose they called the dress-circle. Women 
went about with oranges and ginger-beer, and there was a 
terriDie consumption of nuts going on.^’ 

Drama^’^^^ just like the palmy days of the British 

'‘Just like, I should fancy, and veiy’' depressing. I becran 
to wonder^what on earth I should do, when I caught sight'of 
the piay-biil. What do yon think the play \yas, Harr>^?” 

I should think The Idtol Boy^ or 'Dumb but Innocent. 
Our fathers used to like that sort of piece, I believe. The 
longer I live, Dorian, the more keenly I fee! that whatever 
w\as good enough for our fathers is not good enough for us. 
In art, as in politics, les grandpires ont toujours tortT 

“This play was good enough for us, Harry. It was Romeo 
ana JukeL^ I must admit that I was rather annoyed at the 
idea of seeing Shakespeare done in such a wretched hole of a 
place. .Stili, I felt interested, in a sort of way. At any rate 
1 determined to wait for the first act. There was a dreadful 
orchestra, ^ presided over by a young Hebrew who sat at a 
cracked piano, that nearly drove me away, but at last the 
drop-scene was drawn up, and the play began. Romeo was a 
stout elderly gentleman, with corked eyebrows, a husky trao-edy 
voice, and a figure like a beer-barrel Mercutio was almost as 
bad, He^was played by the low-comedian, who had introduced 
gags of his own and was on most friendly terms wdth the pit 
They^ were both as grotesque as the scenery, and that looked 
as if It had come out of a country-booth. But Juliet! Harry 
imagine a girl, hardly seventeen years of age, with a little flower- 
like face, a small Greek head with plaited coils of dark-brown 
hair, eyes that were violet wells of passion, lips that were like 
the petals of a rose. She was the loveliest thing I had ever 
seen in my life. You said to me once that pathos left you 
unmoved, but that beauty, mere beauty, could fill your eyes 
with tears. I tell you, Harry, I could hardly see this girl for 
the mist of tears that came across me. And her voice—■! never 
heard such a voice. It was very low at first, with deep mellow 
notes, that seemed to fall singly upon one’s ear. Then it 
became a little louder, and sounded like a flute or a distant 
hautbois. In the garden-scene it had all the tremulous ecstasy 
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that one hears jost before dawn when nightingales are singing. ; 

There were moments, later on, when it had the wild passion bu: 

of violins. You know' how a voice can stir one. Your voice ? ■ 

and the voice of Sibyl Vane are two things that I shall never sai 

forget. When I close my eyes, I hear them, and each of them 'T 

says something diiferent. I don’t know which to follow. Why to 

should I not love her? Harry, I do love her. She is everything dei 

to me in life. Night after night I go to see her play. One ^ Th 

evening she is Rosalind, and the next evening she is Imogen. an 

I have seen her die in the gloom of an Italian tomb, sucking ; ' 

the poison from her lover’s lips. I have watched her wandering the 

through the forest of Arden, disguised as a pretty boy in hose pei 

and doublet and dainty cap. She has been mad, and has come am 

into the presence of a guilty king, and given him rue to wear, ^ hir 

and bitter herbs to taste of. She has been innocent, and the hei 

black hands of jealousy have crushed her reed-iike throat. I his 

have seen her in every age and in eve^ costume. Ordinary th& 

women never appeal to one’s imagination. They are limited * 

to their century. No glamour ever transfigures them. One * 

knows their minds as easily as one knows their bonnets. One I t 

can always find them. There is no mystery in any of them. apj 

They ride in the Park in the morning, and chatter at tea-parties crii 

in the afternoon. They have their stereotyped smile, and ' eve 

their fashionable manner. They are quite obvious. But an ^ 

actress! How different an actress is! Harry! why didn’t you the 

tell me that the only thing worth loving is an actress ? ” car 

Because I have loved so many of them, Dorian.” ‘ 

''Oh, yes, horrid people with dyed * hair and painted lau 

faces.” ^ ^ pu1 

"Don’t run down dyed hair and painted faces. There is an try 

extraordinary charm in them, sometimes,” said Lord Henry. Th 

"I wish now I had not told you about Sibyl Vane.” he 

" You could not have helped telling me, Dorian. All through a r 

your life you will tell me everything you do.” the 

"Yes, Harry, I believe that is true. I cannot help telling tol< 

you things. You have a curious influence over me. If I ever wei 

did a crime, I would come and confess it to you. You would He 

understand me.” '* 

" People like you—the wilful sunbeams of life—don’t commit Mo: 

crimes, Dorian. But I am much obliged for the compliment, Rea 

all the same. And now teU me-~reach me the matches, like : Ppe 

a good boy: thanks:—what are your actual relations with Sib 

Sibyl Vane?” '' 
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Dorian Gray leaped to his feet, with flushed cheeks and 
burning eyes. 'Ularry! Sibyl Vane is sacred!” 

is only the sacred things that are worth touchings Dorian,” 
said Lord Henry, with a strange touch of pathos in his voice. 
^^But why should you be annoyed.^ I suppose she will belong 
to you some day. When one is in love, one always begins by 
deceiving oneself, and one always ends by deceiving others. 
That is what the w^orld calls a romance. You know" her, at 
any rate, I suppose?” 

“Of course I know her. On the first night I was at the 
theatre, the horrid old Jew came round to the box after the 
performance was over, and offered to take me behind the scenes 
and introduce me to her. I was furious wuth him, and told 
him that Juliet had been dead for hundreds of 3^ears, and that 
her body was lying in a marble tomb in Verona. I think, from 
his blank look of amazement, that he was under the impression 
that I had taken too much champagne, or something.” 

“I am not surprised.”' 

“Then he asked me if I wrote for any of the newspapers. 

I told him I never even read them. He seemed terribly dis¬ 
appointed at that, and confided to me that all the dramatic 
critics were in a conspiracy against him, and that they were 
every one of them to be bought.” 

“I should not wonder if he was quite right there. But, on 
the other hand, judging from their appearance, most of, them 
cannot be at all expensive.” 

“Well, he seemed to think they were beyond his means,” 
laughed Dorian. “ By this time, however, the lights were being 
put out in the theatre, and I had to go. He wanted me to 
try some cigars that he strongly recommended. I declined. 
The next night, of course, I arrived at the place again. When 
he saw me he made me a low bow, and assured me that I was 
a munificent patron of art. He was a most offensive brute, 
though he had an extraordinary passion for Shakespeare. He 
told me once, with an air of pride, that his five bankruptcies 
were entirely due to ‘The Bard,^ as he insisted on calling him. 
He seemed to think it a distinction.” 

“It was a distinction, my dear Dorian—a great distinction. 
Most people become bankrupt through having invested too 
heavily in the prose of life. To have ruined oneself over 
poetry is an honour. But when did you first speak to Miss 
Sibyl Vane?” 

“The third night. She had been playing Rosalind. I could 
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not help going round. I had thrown her some flowers, and 
she had looked at me; at least I fancied that she had. The 
old Jew was persistent. He seemed^ determined to take me 
behind, so I consented. It was curious my not wanting to 
know her, wasn’t it?” 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

“My dear Harry, why?” 

“I will tell you some other time. Now I want to know 
about the girl.” 

“Sibyl? Oh, she was so shy, and so gentle. ^There is some¬ 
thing of a child about her. Her eyes opened wide in exquisite 
wonder when I told her what I thought of her performance, 
and she seemed quite unconscious of her power. ^ I think we 
were both rather nervous. The old Jew stood grinning at the 
doorway of the dusty greenroom, making elaborate speeches 
about us both, while we stood looking at each other like children. 
He would insist on calling me ‘My Lord,’ so I had to assure 
Sibyl that I was not anything of the kind. She said quite 
simply to me, ‘ You look more like a prince. I must call you 
Prince Charming.’ ” 

“Upon my word, Dorian, Miss Sibyl knows how to pay 
compHments.” 

“ You don’t understand her, Harry. She regarded me merely 
as a person in a play. She knows nothing of life. She lives 
with her mother, a faded tired woman who played Lady Capulet 
in a sort of magenta dressing-wrapper on the first night, and 
looks as if she had seen better days.” 

“I know that look. It depresses me,” murmured Lord 
Henry, examining his rings. 

“The Jew wanted to tefi me her history, but I said it did not 
interest me.” 

“ You were quite right. There is always something infinitely 
mean about other people’s tragedies.” 

“Sibyl is the only thing I care about. What is it to me 
where she came from? From her little head to her little feet, 
she is absolutely and entirely divine. Every night of my life I 
go to see her act, and every night she is more marvellous.” 
“That is the reason, I suppose, that you never dine with me 
now. I thought you must have some curious romance on hand. 
You have; but it is not quite what I expected.” 

“My dear Harry, we either lunch or sup together every day, 
and I have been to the Opera with you several times,” said 
Dorian, opening his blue eyes in wonder. 
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always come dreadfully late.” 

^‘Weil, I can’t help going to see Sibyl play/’ he cried, ^‘'even 
if it is only for a single act. I get hungry for her presence; and 
when I think of the wonderful soul that is hidden away in that 
little ivory body, I am filled with awe.” 

®‘You can dine with me to-night, Dorian, can’t you?” 

He shook his head. “To-night she is Imogen,” he answered, 
“and to-morrow night she will be Juliet.” 

“When is she Sibyl Vane?” 

“Never.” 

“I congratulate you.” 

“How horrid you are! She is all the great heroines of the 
world in one. She is more than an individuaL V on laugh, 
but I tell you she has genius. I love her, and I must make her 
love me. "You, who know all the secrets of life, tell me how to 
charm Sibyl Vane to love me! I want to make Ronieo jealous. 

I want the dead lovers of the w^orld to hear cur laughter, and 
grow sad. I want a breath of our passion to stir their dust 
into consciousness, to w^ake their ashes into pain. My God, 
Harry, how I worship her!” He was walking up and down 
the room as he spoke. Hectic spots of red burned on his 
cheeks. He was terribly excited. 

Lord Henry watched him with a subtle sense of pleasure. 
How different he was now from the shy, frightened boy he had 
met in Basil Hallward’s studio! His nature had developed like 
a flower, had borne blossoms of scarlet flame. Out of its 
secret hiding-place had crept his Soul, and Desire had come to 
meet it on the way. 

“And what do you propose to do?” said Lord Henry, at last. 

“I want you and Basil to come with me some'night and see 
her act. I have not the slightest fear of the result. You are 
certain to acknowledge her genius. Then we must get her out 
of the Jew’s hands. She is bound to him for^ three years—at 
least for two years and eight months-—from tne present time. 
I shall have to pay him something of course. When all that 
is settled, I shall take a West End theatre and bring her out; 
properly. She will make the world as mad as she has made 
me. 

“ That would be impossible, my dear boy ? ” 

“Yes, she will She has not merely art, consummate art- 
instinct, in her, but she has personality also ; and you have 
often told me that it is personalities, not principles, that move 
the age.” 
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“Well, what night shall _we go?” 

T ifit*. me S 66 . To“Ci2>y IS Tuesds-y* Let) us fix to~ixiorrow. 
She plays Tidiet to-morrow/^ 

‘^AIl right. The Bristol at eight o'clock; and I will get 

Basil" ^ . ___ 

“iN'ot eight, Harry; please. Half-past six. We must be 
there before the curtain rises. You must see her in the first 
act; where she meets Romeo." 

“Half-past six! What an hour! It will be like having a 
meat tea, or reading an English novel. It must be seven. 
Ho gentleman dines before seven. Shall you see Basil between 
this and then? Or shall I write to him?" 

“Dear Basil! I have not laid eyes on him for a week. It is 
rather horrid of me, as he has sent me my portrait in the most 
wonderful frame, specially designed by hiinself, and, though I 
am a little jealous of the picture for being a whole month 
younger than I am, I must admit that I delight in it. ^ Perhaps 
you had better write to him. I don't want to see him alone. 
He says things that annoy me. He gives me good advice." 

Lord Henry smiled. “People are very fond of giving away 
what they need most themselves. It is what I call the depth 
of generosity." 

“Oh; Basil is the best of fellows, but he seems to me to be 
just a bit of a Philistine. Since I have known you, Harry, I 
have discovered that." 

“'Basil, my dear boy, puts everything that is charming in 
him into his work. The consequence is that he has nothing 
left for life but his prejudices, his principles, and his common 
sense. The only artists I have ever known, who are personally 
delightful, are bad artists. Good artists exist simply in what 
they make, and consequently are perfectly uninteresting in 
what they are. A great poet, a really great poet, is the most 
unpoetical of all creatures. But inferior poets are absolutely 
fascinating. The worse their rhymes are, the more picturesque 
they look. The mere fact of having published a book of 
second-rate sonnets makes a man quite irresistible. He lives 
the poetry that he cannot write. The others write the poetry 
that they dare not realize." 

“I wonder is that really so, Harry?" said Dorian Gray, 
putting some perfume on his handkerchief out of a large gold- 
topped bottle that stood on the table. “It must be, if you 
say it. And now I am off. Imogen is waiting for me. Don’t 
forget about to-morrow. Good-bye." 
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As he left the roonij Lord Henryks heavy eyelids drooped^ 
and he began to think. Certainly few people had e\'er inter¬ 
ested him so much as Dorian. Gray, and yet the lad’s mad 
adoration of some one else caused him not the slightest pang of 
annoyance or jealousy. He was pleased by it. It made him 
a more interesting study. He had been always enthralled by 
the methods of natural science^, but the ordinary subject- 
matter of that science had seemed to him trivial and of no 
impo.rt. And so he had begun by vivisecting himself^ as he 
had ended by vivisecting others. Human life—that, appeared 
to him the one thing worth investigating. Compared to it 
there was^nothing else of any value. It was true that as one 
watched life in its curious crucible of pain and pleasure, one 
could not wear over one’s face a mask of glass, nor keep the 
sulphurous fumes^ from troubling the brain, and making the 
imagination turbid with monstrous fancies and misshapen 
dreams. There were poisons so subtle that to know their 
properties one had to sicken of them. There w^ere maladies 
so strange that one had to pass through them if one sought to 
understand their nature. And, yet, what a great reward one 
received! How wonderful the whole world became to one! 


To note the curious hard logic of passion, and the emotional 
coloured life of the intellect—to observe where they met, and 
where they separated, at what point they were in unison, and 
at what point they were at discord—there was a delight in 
that! What matter what the cost was? One could never pay 
too high a price for any sensation. 

He was conscious—and the thought brought a gleam of 
pleasure into his brown agate eyes—that it was through certain 
words of his, musical words said with musical utterance, that 
Dorian Gray’s soul had turned to this white girl and bo’wed in 
worship before her. To a large extent the lad was his own 
creation. He had made him premature. That was something. 
Ordinary people waited till life disclosed to them its secrets, but 
to the few, to the elect, the mysteries of life were revealed before 
the veil was drawn aw^ay. Sometimes this was the effect of art, 
and chiefly of the art of literature, which dealt immediately with 
the passions and the intellect. But now and then a complex per¬ 
sonality took the place and assumed the office of art; was indeed, 
in its way, a real work of art, Life having its elaborate master¬ 
pieces, just as poetry has, or sculpture, or painting. 

Yes, the lad was premature. He was gathering his harvest 
while it was yet spring. The pulse and passion of youth were 
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in liim^ but he was becoming self-conscious. It was delightful 
to watch him. With his beautiful face, and his beautiful 
soul, he was a thing to wonder at. It was no matter how it 
all ended, or was destined to end. He was lilce one of those 
gracious figures in a pageant or a play, whose joys seem to be 
remote from one, but whose sorrow^s stir one’s sense of beauty, 
and W'hose wounds are like red roses. 

Soul and body, body and soul—how mysterious they were! 
There was animalism in the soul, and the body had its moments 
of spirituality. The senses could refine, and the intellect could 
degrade. Who could say where the fleshly impulse ceased, or 
the psychical impulse began How shallow were the arbitrary 
definitions of ordinary psychologists! And yet how difficult 
to decide between the claims of the various schools! Was the 
soul a shadow seated in the house of sin.? Or was the body 
really in the soul, as Giordano Bruno thought? The separation 
of spirit from matter was a mystery, and the union of spirit 
with matter w^as a mystery also. 

He began to wonder whether we could ever make psychology 
so absolute a science that each little spring of life would be 
revealed to us. As it was, we always misunderstood ourselves 
and rarely understood others. Experience was of no ethical 
value. It was merely the name men gave to their mistakes. 
Moralists had, as a rule, regarded it as a mode of warning, had 
claimed for it a certain ethical efficacy in the formation of 
character, had praised it as something that taught us what to 
follow and showed us what to avoid. But there was no motive 
power in experience. It was as little of an active cause as 
conscience itself. All that it really demonstrated was that our 
future would be the same as our past, and that the sin we 
had done once, and with loathing, we would do many times, 
and with joy. 

It was clear to him that the experimental method was the 
only method by which one could arrive at any scientific analysis 
of the passions; and certainly Dorian Gray was a subject made 
to his hand, and seemed to promise rich and fruitful results. 
His sudden mad love for Sibyl Vane was a psychological 
phenomenon of no small interest. There was no doubt that 
curiosity had much to do with it, curiosity and the desire for 
new experiences; yet it was not a simple but rather a very 
complex passion. What there was in it of the purely sensuous 
instinct of boyhood had been transformed by the workings of 
the imagination, changed into something that seemed to the 
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lad himself to be remote from sense, and was for that very 
reason all the more dangeroos. It was the passions about whose 
ongm we deceived ourselves that tyrannized most stronslv 
over us. Oor weakest motives were those of whose nature we 
were conscious. It often happened that when we thought we 
were experimenting on others we were really experimentino- 
on ourselves. , ^ 

While Lord Henry sat dreaming on these things, a knock 
came to the door, and his valet entered, and reminded him it 

the street The sunset had smitten into scarlet gold the unner 
of "Pi"® P®“es gloiled like plates 

faded rose He 

thought of his fnend s young fiery-coloured life, and wondered 
how It was all going to end. 

When he arrived home, about half-past twelve o’clock he 
saw a _ telegram Ijnng on the hail table. He opened it and 
found It was from Dorian Gray. It was to tell him that he was 
engaged to be married to Sibyl Vane. 


CHAPTER V 

Mother, rnother, I am so happy!” whispered the girl, burYin<T 
her face in the lap of the faded, tired-looking woman who, with 
back turned to the shnll intrusive light, was sitting in the one 
arm-chair that their dingy sitting-room contained. “I am so 
happy! ^she repeated, “and you must be happv too!” 

Mrs. Vane winced, and put her thin bismuth-whitened hands 
on her daughters head. “Happy!” she echoed. “I am only 
happy, Sibyl, when I see you act. You must not think of 
anythi^ but your acting. Mr. Isaacs has been very good to 
US, and,we owe him money.'' ® 

« looked up and pouted. Money, mother?" she cried 

what does money matter? Love is more than money." ' 
Hr. Isaacs has advanced us fifty pounds to pay off our 

debts and^ to get a proper outfit for James. You must not 
forget that, Sibyl. Fifty pounds is a very large sum. Mr. 

Isaacs has been most considerate." 

_ “He is not a_gentleman, mother, and I hate the way he 
talks to me, said the girl, rising to her feet, and going over 

to the window. ^ ^ 
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’ answered 


T don’t know how we could manage without him 
the.older woman^ querulously. 

Sibyl Vane tossed her head and laughed. “We don’t 

Thon^I T^f- life fer us nS“’’ 

Then she paused. A rose shook m her blood and \ 

her cheehs. Quick breath parted the petals of her lips^ ^Th 
trembled Some southern wind of passion swept over her 
stirred the dainty folds of her dress. “I love him ” ct, ’ 
simply. she said, 

. “Foolish child! foolish child!” was the parrot-ohrase fl. 
m answer. The waving of crooked, false-jewelled fingers 
grotesqueness to the words. ungers gave 

The ^1 laughed again. The joy of a caged bird was in i, 
voice. Her eyes caught the melody, and echoed it in 
then closed for a moment, as though to hide their secret m 
they opened, the mist of a dream had passed across them ” 
Thin-hpped wisdom spoke at her from the worn chair hint a 
at prudence, quoted from that book of cowardice 

apes the name of common sense. She did not listen. Sh^w” 

free in her pnson of passion. Her prince Prince rho 
was with her. She had called on Memory to remS Sn qT 
had sent her soul to search for him it u 
back Hi. ki.. 'S“«“ S» 

were warm with his breath. ^ eyehds 

Then Wisdom altered its method and spoke of e.ni.i . 

be ricr If so 

of her e:r\rkn: 

^^VdT f' f and’lSd 

troubledtL The wordy silence 

me so much.P I Sow X I^ovf Mr^''^T?"^ 
he is lie what Love himself should b^. ‘But ^1^00,^^"'' 
m me? I am not worthy of him An.i \ , “oes he see 

teU—though I feel so much beneath I cannot 

I feel proud, terribly proud Mother (Ed In bumble, 

as I love Prince Charging?” ’ my father 

pain. Sibyl r^S to her flonv^h ^ W of 

and kissed her forgive Tf ’^°ond her neck, 

to talk about our father Rit it tS ' • ^0“ 

loved him so much. D.uh loot J, TS,ri4w"toi^; 
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as you were twenty years ago. Ah! let me be happy for ever! 

My child_, you are far too young to think of falling in love. 
Besides^ wliat do you know of this young man? You don't 
even know his name. The whole thing is most inconvenient, 
and really, when James is going away to Australia, and I 
have so much to think of, I must say that you should have 
shown more consideration. However, as I said before, if he 
is rich . . 

*T 4 h! Mother, mother, let me be happy!'’ 

Mrs. Vane glanced at her, and with one of those false theatrical 
gestures that so often become a mode of second nature to a 
stage-player, clasped her in her arms. At this moment the 
door opened, and a young iad with rough brown hair came 
into the room. He was tbick-set of figure, and his hands and 
feet were large, and somewhat clumsy in movement. He wms 
not so finely bred as his sister. One would hardly have guessed 
the close relationship that existed betw^eeii them. 'Mrs. Vane 
fixed her eyes on him, and intensified the smile. She mentally 
elevated her son to the dignity of an audience. She felt sure 
that the tableau w^as interesting. 

“You might keep some of your kisses for me, Sibyl, I think,” 
said the iad, with a good-natured grumble. 

“Ah! but you don’t like being kissed, Jim,” she cried. 
“You are a dreadful old bear.” And she ran across the rooni 
and, hugged him. 

James Vane looked into his sister’s face with tenderness. 
“I want you to come out with me for a walk, Sibyl. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see this horrid London again. I am sure 
I don’t want to.” 

“My son, don’t say such dreadful things,” murmured Mrs, 
Vane, taking up a tawdry theatrical dress, with a sigh, and 
beginning to patch it. She felt a little disappointed that he 
had not joined the group. It would have increased the 
theatrical picturesqueness of the situation. 

“Why not, mother? I mean it.” 

“You pain me, my son. I trust you will return from Australia 
in a position of affluence. I believe there is no society of any 
kind in the Colonies, nothing that I would call society; so when 
you have made your fortune you must come back and assert 
yourself in London.” 

“Society!” muttered the lad. “I don’t want to know any- 
tiiing about that. I should like to make some money to take 
you and Sibyl off the stage. I hate it.” 
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“Oh, Jim!'’ said Sibyl, laughing, “how unkind of jou! 
But are you really going for a walk with me? That will be 
nice! I was afraid you were going to say good-bye to some of 
your friends—to Tom Hardy, who gave you that hideous pipe, 
or Ned Langton, who makes fun of you for smoking it. It is 
very sweet ol you to let me have your last afternoon. Where 
shall we go? Let us go to the Park.” 

“I am too shabby,” he answered, frowning. “Only swell 
neoDle go to the Park.” 

“Nonsense, Jim,” she whispered, stroking the sleeve of his 

coat. 

He hesitated for a moment. “Very well,” he said at last, 
“but don’t be too long dressing.” She danced out of the door. 
One could hear her singing as she ran upstairs. Her little feet 
pattered overhead. 

He walked up and down the room two or three times. Then 
he turned to the still figure in the chair. “Mother, are my 
things ready?” he asked. 

“Quite ready, James,” she answered, keeping her eyes on 
tier work. For some months past she had felt ill at ease when 
she was alone with this rough, stern son of hers. Her shallow, 
secret nature was troubled when their eyes met. She used to 
wonder if he suspected anything. The silence, for he made 
no other observation, became intolerable to her. She began 
to complain. Women defend themselves by attacking, just 
as they attack by sudden and strange surrenders.. “I hope 
you will be contented, James, with your sea-faring life,” she 
said. “You must remember that it is your own choice. You 
might have entered a solicitor’s office. Solicitors are a very 
respectable class, and in the country often dine with the best 
families.” 

“I hate offices, and I hate clerks,” he replied. “But you 
are quite right. I have chosen my own life. All I say is, 
watch over Sibyl. Don’t let her come to any harm. Mother, 
you must watch over her.” 

“James, you really talk very strangely. Of course I watch 
over Sibyl” 

“I hear a gentleman comes every night to the theatre, and 
goes behind to talk to her. Is that right ? What about that ? ” 

“You are speaking about things you don’t understand, 
James. In the profession we are accustomed to receive a 
great deal of most gratifying attention. I myself used to 
receive many bouquets at one time. That was when acting 
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was really understood. As for Sibyl, I do not know at present 
whether her attachment is serious or not. But there is no 
doubt that the young man in question is a perfect gentleman. 
He is always most polite to me. Besides, he has the appearance 
of being rich, and the flowers he sends are lovely/ 


“You don^t know his name, though/ said the lad, harshly. 

a XT ^ } j __ . . .1 1 * . _ ^ j 1.. _* j 1... * .1 _ ... •.. ... • . 1.. 


“No/ 

answered his m 

.other, 

, with a placid expression in her 

face. 

He has not yet 

reveal 

led his real name. I think it is 

quite ro 

mantic of him. 

He 

is probab,ly a member of the 

aristocra 

cy.” 



James 

Vane bit his li 

p- “ 

'Watch over Sibyl, mother,” he 


cried, “watch over her.” 

“My son, you distress me very much. Sibyl is always under 
my special care. Of course, i.f this gentleman is wealthy, t.here 
is no reason why she should not contract an alliance with him. 
I trust he is one of the aristocracy. He has all the appearance 
of it, I must say. It might be a most brilliant marriage for 
Sibyl. They would make a charming couple. His good looks 
are really quite remarkable; everybody notices them,” 

The lad muttered something to himself, and drummed on 
the window pane with his coarse fingers. He had just turned 
round .to say something, when the door opened, and Sibyl 
ran in. 

“How serious you both are!” she cried, “What is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I suppose, one must he serious 
sometimes. Good-bye, mother; I will have my dinner at five 
o’clock. Everything is packed, except my shirts, so you need 
not trouble.” 

“Good-bye, my son,” she answered, with a bow of strained 
stateliness. 

She was extremely annoyed at the tone he had adopted with 
her, and there was something in his look that had made her 
feel afraid. 

■ “Kiss me, mother,” said the girl Her flower-like lips 
touched the withered cheek, and warmed its frost. 

“My child! m.y child!” cried Mrs. Vane, lookiiig up,to the 
ceiling in search of an imaginary gallery. 

“Come, Sibyl,” said her brother, impatiently. He hated 
his mother’s affectations. 

They went out into the flickering wind-blown sunlight, and 
strolled down the dreary Euston Road. The passers-by glanced 
in wonder at the sullen, heavy youth, who, in coarse, ill-fit ting 
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do:hes. was in the company of such a graceful^ refined-Iookin® 
girl lie v/as like a common gardener walking with a rose. 

Jim frowned from time to time when he caught the inquisitive 
gimee of some stranger. He had that dislike of being stared 
ut which comes on geniuses late in life, and never leaves the 
cmtmonplace. Sibyl,^ ho^vever, was quite unconscious of the 
effect she was producing. Her love was trembling in lauo-hter 
on her lips. She was thinking of Prince Charming, and,“that 
she might think of him all the more, she did not talk of him but 
prattled on about the ship in which Jim was going to sail 
about the gold he was certain to find, about the wonderful 
heiress whose life he was to save from the wicked red-shirted 
bushrangers. For he was not to remain a sailor, or a super¬ 
cargo, or whatever he w'as going to be. Oh, no! A sailor’s 
existence was dreadful. Fancy being cooped up in a horrid 
ship, with the hoarse, hump-backed waves-trying to get in and 
a black wind blowing the masts down, and tearing the’sails 
into long screaming ribands! He was to leave the vessel at 
Melbourne, bid a polite good-bye to the captain, and go off at 
once to the goldfields. Before a week was over he was to come 
across a laige nugget of pure gold, the largest nugget that had 
ever been discovered, and bring it down to the coast in a 
wagon guarded by six mounted policemen. The bushranvers 
were to attack them three times, and be defeated with immense 
^aughter. Or, no. He was not to go to the goldfields at aU 
liiey were hornd places, where men got intoxicated, and shot 
each other m bar-rooms, and used bad language. He was to 
a mce sheep farmer, pd one evening, as he was riding home 
he was to see the beautiful heiress being carried off by a robber 
on a black _horse, and give chase, and rescue her. Of course 
she would fall m love with him, and he with her, and thev 
would get marned, and come home, and live in aJi immense 
house m London. Yes there were delightful things in store 

forlum But he must be very good, and not lose his temper or 

spend hw money foolishly. She was only a year older than he 
was, but she knew so much more of life. He must be sure 
also to wnte to her by every mail, and to say his prayers 6^ 
night before he went to sleep. God was very good and wrmlH 
watch over him. She would pray for him, too! and In I few ? 

years he would come back quite rich and happy ■ 

The lad listened sulldly to her, and made no answer. He 

was Jieart-sick at leaving home. 

Yet it was not this alone that made him gloomy and morose. ‘ 
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the picture of dorian gray 

Inexperienced though he was, he had stiil a strong sense of 
the danpr of Sibyl’s position. This young dandy who was 
making love to her could mean her no good.' He was a gentle¬ 
man, and he hated him for that, hated him through some curious 
race-mstinct for which he could not account, and which for 
that reason was all the more dominant within him. He was 
conscious also of the shallowness and vanity of his mother’s 
nature, and m that saw infinite peril for Sibyl and Sibyl’s 
happiness. Children begin by loving their parents; as they 
grw older they judge them; sometimes they forgive them. ” 
His mother! He had something on his mind to ask of her 
something that he had brooded on for many months of silence' 
A chance phrase that he had heard at the theatre, a whispered 
sneer that had reached his ears one night as he waited at the 
stage-door, had set loose a train of horrible thou.srhts. He 
remembered it as ii it had been the lash of a huotino'-croD 
across Ins face. His brows knit together into a wed^e-iike 
furrow, and with a twdtch of pain he bit his under-lip "" 
c-K 1 u listening to a word I am saying, Jim/’ cried 

bibyl, amd I am making the most delightful plans for your 
future. Do say something.” ^ 

“What do you w^ant me to say.^” 

“Oh! that you will be a good boy, and not forget us ” she 
answered, smiling at him. ^ ' 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘^You are more likely to forget 
me, than I am to forget you, Sibyl.” ° 

She flushed. “What do you mean, Jim?” she asked. 

You have a new fnend, I hear. Who is he? Why have 
^ ^ about him? He means you no good ” 

Stop, Jim!” she exclaimed. “You must not say anything 
agamst him. I love him.” ' ^ 

name,” answered the lad. 

Who IS he? I have a right to laiow.” 

“He is called Prince Charming. Don’t you like the name? 
Uh! you silly boy! you should never forget it. If you only 
saw him you would think him the most wonderful person in 
ye wOTld. Some day you will meet him; when you come back 
from Australia. You will like him so much. Everybody likes 
mm, and I . . . love him. I wish you could come to the 
thytre toyight. He is going to be there, and I am to play 
Juliet. Oh. hw I shall play it! Fancy, Jim, to be in love and 
Jr f sitting there! To play for his 

aeiight. 1 am afraid I may frighten the company, frighten 
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or cntlirsil tfioiii. To bo love is to surpass oneself. Poor 
dreadful Mr. Isaacs will be shouting 'genius' to his loafers at 
the bar. He has preached me as a dogma; to-night he will 
announce me as a revelation. I feel it. And it is all his^.his 
only, Prince Charming, my wonderful lover, my god of graces. 
But^I am poor beside him. Poor? What does that matter? 
When poverty creeps in at the door, love flies in through the 
window. Our proverbs want re-writing. They were made in 
winter, and it is summer now; spring-time for me, I think, a 
very dance of blossoms in blue skies." 

‘'"He is a gentleman," said the lad, sullenly. 

‘■'A Prince!" she cried, musically. "What more do you 
v^ant ? " 

" He wants to enslave you." 

" I shudder at the thought of being free." 

" I want you to beware of him." 

"To see him is to worship him, to know him is to trust him." 

"Sibyl, you are mad about him." 

She laughed, and took his arm. "You dear old Jim, you 
talk as if you were a hundred. Some day you will be in love 
yourself. Then you will know what it is. Don’t look so sulky. 
Surely you should be glad to think that, though you are going 
away, you leave me happier than I have ever been before. 
Life has been hard for us both, terribly hard and difficult. But 
it will be different now. You are going to a new world, and 
I have found one. Here are two chairs; let us sit down and 
see the smart people go by." 

They took their seats amidst a crowd of watchers. The 
tulip-beds across the road flamed like throbbing rings of fire, 
A white dust, tremulous cloud of orris-root it seemed, hung 
in the panting air. The brightly coloured parasols danced and 
dipped like monstrous butterflies. 

She made her brother talk of himself, his hopes, his prospects. 
Pie spoke slowly and with effort. They passed words to each 
other as players at a game pass counters. Sibyl felt oppressed. 
She could not communicate her joy. A faint smile curving 
that sullen mouth was all the echo she could win. After some 
time she became silent. Suddenly she caught a glimpse of 
golden hair and laughing lips, and in an open carriage with 
two ladies Dorian Gray drove past. 

She started to her feet. "There he is!" she cried. 

"Who?" said Jim Vane. 

"Prince Charming," she answered, looking after the victoria. 
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He jnmped up, and seized her roughly by the arm* “Show 
him to me. Which is he ? Point him out. I must see him! ’’ 
he exclaimed; but at that moment the Duke of Berwick'’s four- 
in-hand came between^ and when it had left the space clear^ 
the carriage had swept out of the Park. 

“He is gone/' murmured Sibyi^ sadly. “I wish you had 
seen him.” 

“ I wish I had, for as sure as there is a God in heaven, if he 
ever does you any wrong I shall kill him.” 

She looked at him in horror. He repeated liis words. They 
cut the air like a dagger. The people round began to gape. 
A lady standing close to her tittered. 

“Come away, Jim; come away/’ she whispered. He fo!loi¥ed 
her doggedly, as she passed through the crowd. He felt glad 
at what he had said. 

When they readied the Achilles Statue she turned round. 
There was pity in her eyes that became laughter on, her lips. 
She shook her head at him. “'You are foolish, Jim, utterly 
foolish; a bad-tempered boy, that is ail. How^ can you say 
such horrible things? You don’t know what you are talking 
about. You are simply jealous and unkind. .Ah! I wish you 
wmuld fall in love. Love makes people good, and what you 
said was wicked.” 

“I am sixteen,” he answered, “and I know^ what I am .about. 
Mother is no help to you. She doesn’t understand how to 
look after you. I wish now that I was not going to Australia 
at all. I have a great mind to chuck the whole thing up. 
I w’-ould, if my articles hadn’t been signed.” 

“Oh, don’t be so serious, Jim. You are like one of the 
heroes of those silly melodramas mother used to be so fond of 
acting in. I am not going to quarrel with you. I have seen 
him, and oh i to see him is perfect happiness. We won’t quarrel. 
I know you wmuld never harm any one I love, ’would you?” 

“Not as long as you love him, I suppose,” was the sullen 
answer. 

“I shall love him for ever!” she cried. 

“And he?” 

“For ever, too!” 

“ He had better.” 

She shrank from him. Then she laughed and put her hand 
on his arm. He was iherely a boy. 

At the Marble Arch they hailed an omnibus, which left them 
close to their shabby home in the Euston Road. It was after 
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five o’clock, and Sibyl had to he down for a couple of hours 
before acti^. Jim insisted that she should do so. Be said ^ 

?hat he wo-Sd sooner part with her when their mother was 

nor present. She would be sure to make a scene, and he 

detested scenes of every kind. , ■ , . 

In Sibyl’s own room they parted. There was jealousy in 
the lad’s heart, and a fierce, murderous hatred of the stranger 
who, as it seemed to him, had come between them. Yet when 
hi arms were flung round his neck, and her fingers strayed 
through his hair, he softened, and kissed her with real afiection. 

There were tears in his eyes as he went downstairs. - 

His mother was waiting for him below. She grumbled at , 

his unpunctuality, as he entered. He made no answer but 

sat doLi to his meagre meal. The flies buzzed round the 
table, and crawled over the stained cloth. Through the rumble 
oi omnibuses, and the clatter of street cabs, c^uW hear the 

droning voice devourmg each minute that was left to him. 

Afte? some time, he thrust away his plate, and P^t his head 
in his hands. He felt that he had a right to know. It should 

have been told to him before, if it was as he suspected. L^den 

Sth fear, his mother watched him. Words dropped mechaiu- 
cX froi^i her lips. A tattered lace handkerchief twitched m 
her ^fingers. When the clock struck six, he got up, and went 

to the door. Then he turned back^ and looked at her. Their 

eyes met. In hers he saw a wild appeal for mercy. It enraged 

' “Mother, I have something to ask you,” he said. Her eyes 
wandered vaguely about the room. She made no answer. 
“Tell me the truth. ^I have a nght to know. Were you 

married to my father?’’ . r rpi ^ 

She heaved a deep sigh. It was a sigh of relief. The terrible 
moment, the moment that night and day, for weeks and months, 
she had dreaded, had come at last,_ and yet she felt no terror. 
Indeed in some measure it was a disappomtment to her. ine 
vulgar directness of the question called for a dmect answer. 
The situation had not been gradually led up to. It was crude. 

It reminded her of a bad rehearsal. . ,• v . 

“No,” she answered, wondering at the harsh simplicity of 

life, 

“My father was a scoundrel then?” cried the lad, clenching 

^'sS^shook her head. “I knew he was not free. ^We loved 
each other very much. If he had lived, he would have made 
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provision for us. Don’t speak against him my son. He was 
your father, and a gentleman. Indeed he was highly connected. 

An oath broke from his lips. “I don’t care for myself,_ he 
exclaimed, “but don’t let Sibyl . . ■ It is 
it, who is in love with her, or says he is.? Highly connected, 

too, I suppose/’ ^ 

For a moment a hideous sense of humiliation came over me 
woman. Her head drooped. She wiped her eyes wnth shaki^ 

hands. “ Sibyl has a mother,” she murmured; I had none. 

The lad was touched. He went towards her, and stooping 
down he kissed her. “I am sorry if I have pamed you by 
asking about my father,” he said, “but I could not help i . 

I must go now. Good-bye. Don’t forget tnat you wHl only 
have one child now to look after, and believe me tnat if this 
man wrongs my sister, I will find out who he is, tracK him 
dovm, and kill him like a dog. I swear it. ^ 

The exaggerated folly of the threat, the passionate gesture 
that accompanied it, the mad melodramatic words, made life 
seem more vivid to her. She was familiar with the atmosphere. 
She breathed more freely, and for the first time for many months 
she really admired her son. She wouW have liked to have 
continued the scene on the same emotional scale, but he rat 
her short. Trunks had to be carried down, and mumere looked 
for. The lodging-house drudge bustled in and out. There was 
the bargaining with the cabman. The moment was lost m 
vuHar details. It was with a renewed feehng of disappomtment 
that she waved the tattered lace handkerchief from the wmdow, 
as her son drove away. She was conscious that a ^eat oppor¬ 
tunity had been wasted. She consoled herself by telling Sibyl 
how isolate she felt her life would be, now that she had oidy 
one child to look after. She remembered the phrase. It had 
pleased her. Of the threat she said nothing. It was vividly 
Lid dramatically expressed. She felt that they would 
laugh at it some day. 


CHAPTER VI 

‘‘I SUPPOSE you have heard the news, Basil?’’ said Lord Henry 

that evening, as Hallward was shown into a httle private room 
at the Bristol where dinner had been laid for three. 

“No Harry,” answered the artist, givmg his hat and coat 
to the bowing waiter. “What is it? Nothing about pohtics, 
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I hoDe? They don’t interest me. There is hardly a single 
person in the House of Commons worth painting; though many 
Kern would be the better for a little whitewashing. 

•‘DDrian Gray is engaged to be marned,” said Lord Henry, 

wH-tf'liiri®' liiixi 8<s liG spolvCu . 

Sward started, and then frowned. “Dorian engaged to 

be married!” he cried. “Impossible! 

“It is perfectly true.” 

^^Towhom?’’ ,, . 

“To some little actress or other. ! 

“ I can^t believe it. Dorian is far too sensib.le. 

“ Dorian is far too wise not to do foolish things now and then, 

mv dear Basil.’’ , . 

“ Marriage is hardly a thing that one can do now and then, 

“!fecept in America,” rejoined Lord Henry, languidly. But 
I didn’t say he was married. I said he was engaged to be 
married. There is a great difference. I have a distinct remem¬ 
brance of being married, but I have no recollection at all of 
being engaged: I am inclined to think that I never was 

^ “But think of Dorian’s birth, and position, and wealth. It 

would be absurd for him to inarry so much beneath hm. ^ ^ 

“If you want to make him marry this girl tell him that, j 
Bash. He is sure to do it, then. Whenever a man does a f 
thoroughly stupid thing, it is always from the noblest moUves. j 
“I Impe the girl is good, Harry. I dnn’t want to see Dorian | 
tied up to some vile creature, who might degrade his nature ; 

and ruin his intellect.” a 

“Oh she is better than good—she is beautiful, murimred 
Lord Henry, sipping a glass of vermouth and orange-bitters. 
“Dorian says she is beautiful; and he is not often wrong about 
things of that kind. Your portrait of him has quickened hiS 
appreciation of the personal appearance of other people. It 
has had that excellent effect, amongst others. ^ We are to see 
her to-night, if that boy doesn’t forget his appointment. 

“Are you serious?” ; . _ 

Quite serious, Basil. I should be miserable if I thougm j 
I should ever be more serious than I am at the present moment. 

“But do you approve of it, Harry?’’ asked the ps-mter, , 
walking up and down the room, and biting his lip. ^^You ; 
can’t approve of it, possibly. It is some silly infatuation. ^ 

“I never approve, or disapprove, of anything now* It is 
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an absurd attitude to take towards life. We are not sent into 
the world to air our moral prejudices. I never take any notice 
of what common people say^ and I never interfere with what 
charming people do. If a personality fascinates me, whatever 
mode of expression that personality selects is absolutely delight¬ 
ful to me. Dorian Gray fails in love with a beautiful girl who 
acts Juliet, and proposes to marry her. Why not? If he 
wedded Messalina he would be none the less interesting. You 
know I am not a champion of marriage. The real drawback 
to marriage is that it makes one unselfish. And unselfish people 
are colourless. They lack individuality. Still, there are 
certain temperaments that marriage makes more complex. 
They regain their egotism, and add to it many other egos. 
They are forced to have more than one life. They become 
more highly organized, and to be highly organized is, I should 
fancy, the object of man’s existence. Besides, every experi¬ 
ence is of value, and, whatever one may say against marriage, 
it is certainly an experience. I hope that Dorian Gray will 
make this gir! his wife, passionately adore her for six months, 
and then suddenly become fascinated by some one else. He 
would be a wmnderful study.^^ 

''You don’t mean a single word of all that, Harry; you know 
you don’t. If Dorian Gray’s life were spoiled, no one would 
be sorrier than yourself. You are much better than you 
pretend to be.” 

Lord Henry laughed. "The reason we all like to think so 
well of others is that we are all afraid for ourselves. The basis 
of optimism is sheer terror. We think that we are generous 
because we credit our neighbour with the possession of those 
virtues that are likely to be a benefit to us. We praise the 
banker that we may overdraw our account, and find good 
qualities in the highwayman in the hope' that he may spare 
our pockets. I mean eveiything that I have said. I have the 
greatest contempt- for optimism. As for a spoiled life, no life 
is spoiled but one whose growth is arrested. If you want to 
mar a nature, you have merely to reform it. As for marriage, 
of course that would be silly, but there are other and more 
interesting bonds between men and women. I will certainly 
encourage them. They have the charm of being fashionable. 
But here is Dorian himself. He will tell you more than I can.” 

“My dear Harry, my dear Basil, you must both congratulate 
me!” said the lad, throwing off his evening cape with its satin- 
lined wdngs and shaking each of his friends by the hand in turn. 
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'H have never been so happy. Of course it is sudden; all 
really delightful things are. And yet it seems to me to be the 
one thing I have been looking for all my life,’' He was flushed 
with excitement and pleasure^ and looked extraordinarily 
handsome. 

hope you will always be very happy, Dorian/' said Hall- 
ward, '' but I don't quite forgive you for not having let me know 
of your engagement. You let Harry know." 

“And I don’t forgive you for being late for dinner," broke 
in Lord Henry, putting his hand on the lad's shoulder, and 
smiling as he spoke. “Come, let us sit down and try what 
the new chef here is like, and then you will tell us how it all 
came about." 

“There is really not much to tell," cried Dorian, as they 
took their seats at the small round table. “ What happened 
’was simply this. After I left you yesterday evening, Harry, 
I dressed, had some dinner at that little Italian restaurant in 
Rupert Street you introduced me to, and went down at eight 
o'clock to the theatre. Sibyl was pla3dng Rosalind. Of course 
the scenery was dreadful, and the Orlando absurd. But Sibyl! 
You should have seen her! When she came on in her boy's 
clothes she was perfectly wonderful. She wore a moss-coloured 
velvet jerkin with cinnamon sleeves, slim brown cross-gartered 
hose, a dainty little green cap with a hawk's feather caught in 
a jewel, and a hooded cloak lined with dull red. She had 
never seemed to me more exquisite. She had all the delicate 
grace of that Tanagra figurine that you have in your studio, 
Basil Her hair clustered round her face like dark leaves round 
a pale rose. As for her acting—^well, you shall see her to-night. 
She is simply a bom artist. I sat in the dingy box absolutely 
enthralled. I forgot that I was in London and in the nineteenth 
centuiy. I was away with my love in a forest that no man 
had ever seen. After the performance was over I went behind, 
and spoke to her. As we were sitting together, suddenly there 
came into her eyes a look that I had never seen there before. 
My lips moved towards hers. We kissed each other. I can’t 
describe to you what I felt at that moment. It seemed to me 
that all my life had been narrowed to one perfect point of rose- 
coloured joy. She trembled all over, and shook like a white 
narcissus. Then she flung herself on her knees and kissed my 
hands. I feel that I should not tell you all this, but I can’t 
help it. Of course our engagement is a dead secret. She has 
not even told her own mother, I don’t know what my guardians 
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will say. Lord Radley is sure to be furious. I don’t care. 
I shall be of age in less than a year,, and then I can do what 
I like. I have been rights Easily haven’t I, to take my love 
out of poetry, and to find my wife in Shakespeare’s plays 
Lips that Shakespeare taught to speak have whispered their 
secret in my ear. I have had the arms of Rosalind around me, 
and kissed Juliet on the mouth.” 

‘^Yes, Dorian, I suppose you w^ere right/’ said Hallward, 
slowly. 

'‘Have you seen her to-day.^” asked Lord Henry. 

Dorian Gray shook liis head. “I left her in the forest of 
Arden, I shall find her in an orchard in Verona.” 

Lord Henry ^sipped his champagne in a meditative manner. 
“ At w^hat particular point did you mention the wmrd marriage, 
Dorian? And what did she say in answer? Perhaps you 
forgot all about it.” 

“My dear Harry, I did not treat it as a business transaction, 
and I did not make any formal proposal. I told her that I 
loved her, and she said she ’was not wmrthy to be my wife. 
Not worthy! Why, the whole world is nothing to me compared 
with her.” 

“Women are -v^mnderfuily practical,” murmured Lord Henn^— 
“much more practical than we are. In situations of that kind 
we often forget to say anything about marriage, and they 
always remind us.” 

Hallward laid his hand upon his arm, “Don’t, Harry. You 
have annoyed Dorian. He is not like other men. He would 
never bring misery upon any one. His nature is too fine 
for that.” 

Lord Henry looked across the table. “Dorian is never 
annoyed with me,” he answered. “I asked the question for 
the best reason possible, for the only reason, indeed, that 
excuses one for asking any question—simple curiosity. I have 
a theory that it is always the women who propose to us, and 
not "v^^e who propose to the women. Except, of course, in middle- 
class life. But then the middle classes are not modern.” 

Dorian Gray laughed, and tossed his head. “You are quite 
incorrigible, Harry; but I don’t mind. It is impossible to be- 
angry with you. When you see Sibyl Vane you will feel that 
the man who could wrong her would be a beast, a beast without 
a heart. I cannot understand how any one can wish to shame 
the thing he loves. I love Sibyl Vane. I want to place her 
on a pedestal of gold, and to see the world worship the woman 
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who is mine. YTiat is marriage? An irrevocable vow. You 
mock at it for that. Ah! don’t mock. It is an irrevocable 

VOW that I want to take. Her trust makes me faithful, her 
belief makes me good. When I am with her, I regret all that 
vou have taught me. I become different from what you have 
known me to be. I am changed, and the mere touch of Sibyl 
Vane’s hand makes me forget you and ail your wrong, fascinating, 
poisonous, delightful theories.” , i . 

^^And those are . . .?” asked Lord Henry, helping himself 

to some salad. t • -r i 

"'Oh, your theories about life, your theories about love, your 

theories about pleasure. All your theories, in fact, Harry.” 

"'Pleasure is the only thing worth having a theory about,” 
he answered, in his slow, melodious voice. "'But I am afraid 
I cannot claim my theory as my own. It belongs to Nature, 
not to me. Pleasure is Nature’s test, her sign of approval 
When we are happy we are always good, but when we are 
good we are not always happy.” 

"ilhi but what do you mean by good?” cried Basil Hallward. 

"Yes,” echoed Dorian, leaning back in his chair, pd looking 
at Lord Henry over the heavy clusters of purple-lipped irises 
that stood in the centre of the table, "what do you mean 
by good, Harry?” 

"To be good is to be in harmony with oneself,” he replied, 
touching the thin stem of his glass with liis pale, fine-pointed 
fingers. "Discord is to be forced to be in harmony with others. 
One’s own life—that is the important thing. As for the lives 
of one’s neighbours, if one wishes to be a prig or a Puritan, one 
can fiaunt one’s moral views about them, but they are not 
one’s concern. Besides, Individualism has really the higher 
aim. Modern morality consists in accepting the standard of 
one’s age. I consider that for any man of culture to accept 
the standard of his age is a form of the grossest immorality.” 

"But, surely, if one lives merely for oneself, Harry, one pays 
a terrible price for doing so?” suggested the painter. 

""Yes, we are overcharged for everything nowadays. I 
should fancy that the real tragedy of the poor is that they 
can afford nothing but self-denial. Beautiful sins, like beautiful 
things, are the privilege of the rich.” 

" One has to pay in other ways but money.” 

“What sort of ways, Basil?” 

"Oh! I should fancy in remorse, in suffering, in . . . well, 
in the consciousness of degradation.” 
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Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. My dear fellow, 
medie¥al art is charming, but medieval emotions are out of 
date. One can use them in fiction, of course. But then the 
only things that one can use in fiction are the things that one 
has ceased to use in fact. Believe me, no civilized man ever 
regrets a pleasure, and no uncivilized man ever knows what 
a pleasure is.^’ 

“I know wEat pleasure is,^^ cried Dorian Gray. ‘Ht is to 
adore some one.” 

“That is certainly better than being adored,” he answered, 
toying with some fruits. “ Being adored is a nuisance* Women 
treat us just as Humanity treats its gods. They worship us, 
and are dways bothering us to do something for them.” 

“I should have said that whatever they ask for they had 
first given to us,” murmured the lad, gravely. “They create 
Love in our natures. They have a right to demand it back.” 

“That is quite true, Dorian,” cried Hailward, 

“Nothing is ever quite true,” said Lord Henry. 

“This is,” interrupted Dorian. “You must admit, Harry 
that women give to men the very gold of their lives.” 

“Possibly,” he sighed, “but they invariably w^ant it back 
in such very small change. That is the woriy.^ Women, as 
some witty Frenchman once put it, inspire us with the desire 
to do masterpieces, and always prevent us from carrying them 
out.” 

“Harry, you are dreadful! I don't know why I like you 
so much.” 

“You will always like me, Dorian,” he replied. “Will you 
have some coSee, you fellows?—Waiter, bring coffee, and 
champagne^ and some cigarettes. No: don't mind the cigarettes; 
I have some. Basil, I can’t allow you to smoke cigars. You 
must have a cigarette. A cigarette is the perfect type of a 
perfect pleasure. It is exquisite, and it leaves one unsatisfied. 
What more can one want? Yes, Dorian, you will always be 
fond of me. I represent to you all the sins you have never 
had the courage to commit.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Hariy^I” cried the lad, taking a 
light from a fire-breathing silver dragon that the waiter had 
placed on the table. “Let us go down to the theatre. When 
Sibyl comes on the stage you wM have a new ideal of life. She 
will represent something to you that you have never known.” 

“I have known everything,” said Lord Henry, with a tired 
look in Ills eyes, “but I am always ready for a new emotion. 
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T am afraid however, that, for me at any rate, there is no such 
to Stm, your wonderful girl may thrill me. I love acting. 
It k so murh more real than life. Let us go. Dorian, you 
will come 1.1th me. I am so sorry Basil, but there is only 
room for two in the brougham. You must foUow us m a 

^Thev’-ot up and put on their coats, sipping their coffee 
standin^^ The painter was silent and preoccupied. There was 
a rfoom“ over him. He could not bear this marriage, and yet 
it seemed to him to be better than many other things that 
mi-ht have happened. After a few minutes they all passed 
doi^tairs. He drove off by himself, as had been arranged, 
and watched the flashing lights of the little brougham m front 
of Mm. A strange sense of loss came over him. He felt that 
Dorian Gray would never again be to him all that he Md been 
in the past. Life had come between them. . . . His eyes 
darkened, and the crowded, flaring streets became blurred to 
his eyes. When the cab drew up at the theatre, it seemed to 
him that he had grown years older. 


CHAPTER VII 


For some reason or other, the house was crowded th^ night, 
and the fat Jew manager who met them at the door was beaming 
from ear to ear with an oily, tremulous smile. He escorted 
them to their box with a sort of pompous humility, wavmg his 
fat iewelled hands, and talking at the top of his voice. Donan 
Gray loathed him more than ever. He felt as if he had come 
to look for Miranda and had been met by Caliban. Lord Henry, 
upon the other hand, rather liked Mm. At least he declared 
he did and insisted on shaking Mm by the hand, arid assuring 
Mm that he was proud to meet a man who had discovered a 
real genius and gone bankrupt over a poet. ^ HaUward amused 
Mmself with watching the faces in the pit. The heat was 
terribly oppressive, and the huge sunlight flamed like a monstrous 
dahlia with petals of yellow fire. The youths in the gallery 
had taken ofi their coats and waistcoats and hung them over 
the side. They talked to each other across the theatre, and 
shared their oranges with the tawdry girls who sat beside them. 
Some women were laughing in the pit. Their voices^ were 
horribly shriE and discordant. The sound of the popping of 
corks came from the bar. 
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“What a place to find one^s divinity in!” said Lord Henry. 

“Yes!’^ answered Dorian Gray. “It was here I found her, 
and she is divine beyond ail living things. When she acts you 
will forget everything. These common, rough people, with 
their coarse faces and brutal gestures, become quite different 
when she is on the stage. They sit silently and watch her. 
They weep and laugh as she wills them to do. She makes 
them as responsive as a violin. She spiritualizes them, and one 
feels that they are of the same flesh and blood as oneself.” 

“The same flesh and blood as oneself! Oh, I hope not!” 
exclaimed Lord Henry, who v/as scanning the occupants of the 
gallery through his opera-glass. 

“ Don’t pay any attention to him, Dorian,” said the painter. 
“ I understand what you mean, and I believe in this girl. Any 
one you love must be marv’^elious, and any girl that has the 
effect you describe must be fine and noble. To spiritualize 
one’s age—that is something worth doing. If this girl can 
give a soul to those who have lived without one, if she can 
create the sense of beauty in people whose lives have been 
sordid and ugly, if she can str'p them of their selfishness and 
lend them tears for sorrows that are not their own, she is worthy 
of all your adoration, worthy of the adoration of the world. 
This marriage is quite right. I did not think so at first, but 
I admit it now. The gods made Sibyl Vane for you. Without 
her you would have been incomplete.” 

“Thanks, Basil,” answered Dorian Gray, pressing his hand. 
“I knew that you would understand me. Harry is so cynical, 
he terrifies me. But here is the orchestra. It is quite dreadful, 
but it only lasts for about five minutes. Then the curtain 
rises, and you will see the girl to whom I am going to give ail my 
life, to whom I have given everything that is good in me.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, amidst an extraordinary 
turmoil of applause, Sibyl Vane stepped on to the stage. Yes, 
she was certainly lovely to look at—one of the loveliest creatures, 
Lord Henry thought, that he had ever seen. There was some¬ 
thing of the fawn in her shy glance and startled eyes. A faint 
blush, like the shadow of a rose in a mirror of silver, came to 
her cheeks as she glanced at the crowded, enthusiastic house. 
She stepped back a few paces, and her lips seemed to tremble. 
Basil Hallward leaped to his feet and began to applaud. Motion¬ 
less, and as one in a dream, sat Dorian Gray, gazing at her. 
Lord Henry peered through his glasses, murmuring, “Charming! 
charming!” 
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The scene was the hall of Capuiet’s house, and Romen ^ u- 
pdgrra s dress had entered ivith Mercutio and his other friendf 
The band, sued as it was, struck up a few bars of music 2 
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she spoke the words as though they conveyed no meaning to 
her. It was not nervousness. Indeed^ so far from being 
nervous^ she was absolutely self-contained. It was simply 
bad art. She was a complete failure. 

Even the common^ uneducated, audience of the pit and gallery 
lost their interest in the play. They got restless^ and began 
to talk loudly and to whistle. The Jew manager^ ivho was 
standing at the back of the dress-circle^ stamped and swore 
with rage. The only person unmoved was the girl herself. 

When the second act was over there came a storm of hisses, 
and .Lord Henry got up from his chair and put on his coat. 
“She is quite beautiful, Dorian,” he said, “but she can't act. 
Let us go.” 

“I am going to see the play through,” answered the lad, in 
a hard, bitter voice. “I am awfully sorry that I have made 
you waste an evening, Harry. I apologize to you both.” 

“My dear Dorian, I should think Miss Vane was ill,” 
intermpted Hail ward. “We will come some other night” 

“I wish she w^ere ill,” he rejoined. “But she seems to me 
to be simply callous and cold. She has entirely altered. Last 
night she was a great artist. This evening she is merely a 
commonplace, mediocre actress.” 

. “ Don't talk like that about any one you love, Dorian. Love 
is a more wonderful thing than Ait.” 

“They are both simply forms of imitation,” remarked Lord 
Henry. “ But do let us go. Dorian, you must not stay here 
any longer. It is not good for one’s morals to see bad acting. 
Besides, I don’t suppose you will want your wife to act. So 
what does it matter if she plays Juliet like a wooden doll? 
She is very lovely, and if she knows as little about life as she 
does about acting, she will be a delightful experience. There 
are only two kinds of people who are really fascinating—people 
who know absolutely everything, and people who know abso¬ 
lutely nothing. Good heavens, my dear boy, don’t look so 
tragic! The secret of remaining young is never to have an 
emotion that is unbecoming. Come to the dub with Basil and 
myself. We will smoke'cigarettes and drinlc to the beauty of 
Sibyl Vane. She is beautiful What more can you wa.iit?” 

“ Go away, Harry,” cried the lad. “ I want to be alone. 
Basil, you must go. Ah! can’t you see that my heart is 
breaking ? ” The hot tears came to his eyes. His lips trembled, 
and, rushing to the back of the box, he leaned up against the 
wan, hiding his face in his hands. 

i: 
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“Let us "- 0 , Basil/’ said Lord Henry, with a strange tender¬ 
ness in his voice; and the two young men passed out together. 

4 few moments afterwards the footlights flared up, and the 
curtain rose on the third act. Dorian Gray went back to his 
seat. He looked pale, and proud, and indifferent. The play 
drago-ed on, and seemed interminable. Half of the audience 
wenT out, tramping in heavy boots, and laughing. The whole 
thin°- was a fiasco. The last act was played to almost empty 
benches. The curtain went down on a titter, and some 

^As"*soon as it was over, Dorian Gray rushed behind the 
scenes into the green-room. The girl was standing there alone, 
with a look of triumph on her face. Her eyes were lit with 
an exquisite fire. There was a radiance about her. Her 
parted lips were smiling over some secret of their own, 

When he entered, she looked at him, and an expression of 
infinite joy came over her. “How badly I acted to-night, 
Dorian!” she cried. 

“Horribly!” he answered, gazing at her m amazement— 
“horribly! It was dreadful. Are you ill? You have no idea 
what it was. You have no idea what I suffered. 

The girl smiled. “Dorian,” she answered, lingering over his 
name -mth long-drawn music in her voice, as though it were 
sweeter than honey to the red petals of her mouth “Dorian, 
you should have understood. But you understand now, don’t 

you?” . 

“Understand what? ” he asked, angrily. 

“ Why I was so bad to-night. Why I shall always be bad. 
Why I shall never act well again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You are ill, I suppose. _ When 
you are ill you shouldn’t act. You make yourself ridiculous. 
My friends were bored. I was bored.” 

She seemed not to listen to him._ She was transfigured with 
joy. An ecstasy of happiness dominated her. 

“Dorian, Dorian,” she cried, “before I knew you, acting 
was the one reality of my life. It ivas only in the theatre that 
I lived. I thought that it was all true. I was Rosalind one 
night, and Portia the other. The joy of Beatrice was my joy, 
and the sorrows of Cordelia were mine also. I believed in 
everything. The common people who acted with me seemed 
to me to be god-like. The painted scenes were my world. I 
knew nothing but shadows, and I thought them real. You 
came—oh, my beautiful love!—and you freed my soul from 
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prison. You. taught me what reality really is. To-night, for 
the .first time in my life, I saw through the hollowness, the 
sham, the silliness of the empty pageant in which I had always 
played. To-iii.ght, for the first time, I became conscious that 
the Romeo was hideous, and old, and painted, that the moon¬ 
light in the orchard was false, that the scenery was vulgar, and 
t,hat the words I had to speak were unreal, were not my words, 
were not what I wanted to say. You had brought me. some¬ 
thing higher, something of which all art is but a reflection. 
You had made me understand what love really is. My love! 
my love! Prince Charm.mg! Prince of Life! I have grown sick 
of shadows. You are more to me than all art can ever be. 
What have I to do vdth the puppets of a play? When I came 
on to-night, I could not understand how it was that everything 
had gone from me. I thought that I was going to be wonderful. 
I found that I could do nothing. Suddenly it dawned on my 
soul what it ail meant. The knowledge was exquisite to me. 
I heard them hissing, and I smiled. What could they know of 
love such as ours? Take me away, Dorian—take me away 
with you, where w^e can be quite alone. I hate the stage. I 
might mimic a passion that I do not feel, but I cannot mimic 
one that burns me like fire. Oh, Dorian, Dorian, you under¬ 
stand now what it signifies? Even if I could do it, it would be 
profanation for me to play at being in love. You have made 
me see that.” 

He Hung himself ^ down on the sofa, and turned away his 
face. "‘You have killed my love,” he muttered. 

She looked at him in wonder, and laughed. He made no 
answer. She came across to hi.m, and with her little fingers 
stroked his hair. She knelt down and pressed his hands to 
her lips. He drew them away, and a shudder ran through him. 

Then he leaped up, and went to the door. “Yes,” he cried, 
“you have killed my love. You used to stir my imagination. 
Now you don’t even stir my curiosity. You simply produce 
no effect. I_loved you because you were marvellous, because 
you had genius and intellect, because you realized the dreams 
of great poets and gave shape and substance to the shadows of 
art. ^ You have thrown it all away. You are shallow and 
stupid. My God! how mad I was to love you! What a fool 
I have been! You are nothing to me now. I will never see 
you again. I will never think of you. I will never mention 
your name. You don’t know what you were to me, once. 
Why, once ... Oh, I can’t bear to think of it! I wish I had 
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never kid eves upon you! You have spoiled the romance of 
mv life. How little you can know of love, if you say it mars 

vnnr art ? Without voiir art you are nothing. I would have 

have worshipped you, and you would have borne my name. 
^Vhat are you now ? A third-rate actress with a pretty face.” 

The f^irl vrew white, and trembled. She clenched her hands 
<-naether and her voice seemed to catch in her throat. “You 
;re nS serious, Dorian?” she murmured. “You are acting.” 
“Acting! I leave that to you. You do it so well, he 

answered bitterly. , . , • , 

She rose from her Imees, and, with a piteous expression of 

pain in her face, came across the room to him. She put her 
hand upon his arm, and looked into his eyes. He thrust her 

back. “Don’t touch me!” he cried. ^ 

A low moan broke from her, and she flung herself at his 
feet and lay there like a trampled flower. “Donan, Dorian, 
don’t leave me!” she whispered. “I am so sorry I didn’t act 
well. I was thinldng of you all the time. But I wil try—indeed, 

I will try. It came so suddenly across me, my love for you. 
I think I should never have known it if you had not kissed 

_^if we had not kissed each other. Kiss me again, my love. 

Don’t go away from me. I couldn’t bear it. Oh! don’t go 
away from me. My brother ... No; never mind. He 
didn’t mean it. He was in jest. ... But you, oh! can’t you 
forgive me for to-night ? I will work so hard, and try to improve. 
Don’t be cruel to me because I love you better than anything 
in the world. After all, it is only once that I have not pleased 
you. But you are quite right, Dorian. I should have shown 
myself more of an artist. It was foolish of me; and yet I 
couldn’t help it. Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me.” A fit 
of passionate sobbing choked her. She crouched on the floor 
like a wounded thing, and Dorian Gray, with his beautiful eyes, 
looked down at her, and his chiselled lips curled in exquisite 
disdain. There is always something ridiculous about the 
emotions of people whom one has ceased to love. Sibyl Vane 
seemed to him to be absurdly melodramatic. Her tears and 

sobs annoyed him. , . , . 

am going,” he said at last, m his calm, clear voice. ‘I 
don’t wish to be unkind, but I can’t see you again. You have 
disappointed me.” 

She wept silently, and made no answer, but crept nearer. 
Her little hands stretched blindly out, and appeared to be seeking 
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for bim. He turned on Hs heel^ and left the room. In a few 
moments be was out of the theatre. 

Where he went to he hardly knew. He remembered wandering 
through dimiy-iit streets, past gaunt black-shadowed archways 
and evil-looking houses. Women with hoarse voices and harsh 
laughter had called after him. Drunkards had reeled by 
cursing, and chattering to themselves like monstrous apes. He 
had seen grotesque children huddled upon door-steps, and 
heard shrieks and oaths from gloomy courts. 

As the dawn was just breaking he found himself close to 
Covent Garden. The darkness lifted, and, flushed with faint 
fires, the sky hollowed itself into a perfect pearl. Huge carts 
filled with nodding lilies rumbled slowly down the polished 
empty street. The air was heavy with the perfume of the 
flowers, and their beauty seemed to bring him an anodyne for 
his pain. He followed into the market, and watched the men 
unloading their wagons. A white-smocked carter offered Mm 
some cherries. He thanked him, and wondered why lie refused 
to accept any money for them, and began to eat them listlessly. 
They had been plucked at midnight, and the coldness of the 
moon had entered into them. A long line of boys carrying- 
crates of striped tulips, and of yellow and red roses, defiled in 
front of him, threading their ’way through the huge jade-green 
piles of vegetables. Under the portico, with its grey sun- 
bleached pillars, loitered a troop of draggled bareheaded girls, 
waiting for the auction to be over. Others crowded round the 
swinging doors of the coffee-house in the Piazza. The heavy 
cart-horses slipped and stamped upon the rough stones, shaking 
their bells and trappings. Some of the drivers were lying 
asleep on a pile of sacks. Iris-necked, and pink-footed, the 
pigeons ran about picking up seeds. 

After a little while, he hailed a hansom, and drove home. 
For a few moments he loitered upon the doorstep, looking round 
at the silent Square with its blank, ciose-shuttered windows, 
and its staring blinds. The sky was pure opal now, and the 
roofs of the houses glistened hke silver against it. From some 
chimney opposite a tiiin wreath of smoke was rising. It curled, 
a violet riband, through the nacre-coloured air. 

In the huge gilt Venetian lantern, spoil of some^ Doge’s 
barge, that hung from the ceiling of the great oak-panelled hall 
of entrance, lights were still burning from three flickering jets: 
thin blue petals of flame they seemed, rimmed with white fire. 
He turned them out, and, having thrown his hat and cape on 
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, t ^ 4-KT-Ana-h the library towards the door of his 

*e table passed the ground floor that, 

in feelini for luxury, he had just had decorated 

Roya^ A^he was turning the handle of the door, his_ eye M 

ir Ss oS 

started back puzzled. After he had taken the 

Snhoroot dls coat,\e seemed to hesitate. FinaUy he 
came back, went over to the picture, and examined it. In the 
Sm arrested light that struggled through the cream-colour^ 
blinds the face appeared to him to be a little changed. 

i“ked'^ffl=r»t. On. would have s«d d,j, 
there was a touch of cruelty m the mouth. It was certainly 

'^ffiurned round, and, walHng to the window, drew up the 
blind The bright dawn flooded the room, and swept the 
fantastic shadows into dusky comers, where they lay shud- 
dSS But the strange expression that he had noticed in 
facT?f the portrait seemed to Hnger there to be more intensified 
even. The quivering, ardent sunlight showed him the lines of 
Sy round the mouth as clearly as if he had been looking into 
a min'or after he had done some dreadful thing. 

He winced, and, taking up from the table an oval glass framed 
in ivory Cupids, one of Lord Henry’s many presents to ton 
Sauced hurriedly into its polished depths. No toe hke that 
warped his red lips. What did it mean? , 

He rubbed his eyes, and came close to the picture, and 
examined it again. There were no signs of any change when 
to looked into the actual painting, and yet there was no doubt 
that the whole expression had altered. It was not a mere fancy 
of his own. The thing was horribly apparent. 

He threw himself into a chair, and began to thmk. Sudtoifly 
there hashed across his mind what he had said m Hall- 
ward’s studio the day the picture had been finished.^ Yes, he 
remembered it perfectly. He had uttered a mad wish ^ that he 
himself might remain young, and the portrait ^ow old; that 
his own beauty might be untarnished, andJhe .facemn the 
canvas bear the burden of his passions and his sms; that the 
painted image might be seared with the lines of sufiermg and 
thought, and that he might keep ail the delicate bloom and 
loveliness of his then just conscious boyhood. Surely his wish 
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had not been fulfilled ? Such things were impossible. It seemed 
monstrous even to think of them. And, yet, there was the 
picture before him, with the touch of cruelty m the mouth. 

Cruelty! Had he been cruel? It was the girls fault, not 
his. He had dreamed of her as a great artist, had given ms 
love to her because he had thought her great. Then she 
disappointed him. She had been shallow and unwortly. 
yet. a feeling of infinite regret came over him^ as he thou,^t oi 
her Iving at his feet sobbing like a little cliild. He remembered 
with what callousness he had watched her. Why had he 
made like that? Why had such a sou! been given to .Jurn? 
But he had suffered also. During the three terrible hours that 
the play had lasted, he had lived centuries of pain, aon upon 
seon of torture. His life was well worth hers. She had marred 
him for a moment, if he had wounded her for an age. Berides, 
women were better suited to bear sorrow than men. They 
lived on their emotions. They only thought of their emotions. 
\¥hen they took lovers, it was merely to have some one with 
whom they could have scenes. Lord Henry had^toid him that, 
and Lord Henry knew what women w^ere. Why should he 
trouble about Sibyl Vane? She was nothing to him now. 

But the picture? What was he to say of that? It helci 
the secret of his life, and told lus story. ^ It had taught him 
to love his own beauty. Would it teach Mm to loathe his own 
soul? Would he,ever look at it again? 

No; it was merely an illusion wnrouglit on the troubled senses. 
The horrible night that he had passed had left phantoms behind 
it. Suddenly there had fallen upon his brain that tiny scarlet 
speck that makes men mad. The picture had not changed. It 

was folly to think so. ^ 

Yet it was watching him, with its beautiful marred tace^anU 
its cruel smile. Its bright hair gleamed in the early sunlight. 
Its blue eyes met his own. A sense of infinite pity, not for 
himself, but for the painted image of himself, came over him. 
It had altered already, and would alter more. Its gold would 
wither into grey. Its red and white roses would die. For 
every sin that he committed, a stain would fieck and wreck 
its fairness. But he would not sin. The picture, changed or 
unchanged, would be to him the visible emblem of conscience. 
He would resist temptation. He would not see Lord Henry any 
more—would not, at any rate, listen to those subtle poisonous 
theories that in Basil Halward’s garden had first stirred withm 
him the passion for impossible things. He would go back to 
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Sibvl Yane, make lier amends, marry her, try to love her again. 
Yes it was iiis duty to do so. She must have suffered more 
than he had. Poof child! He had been selfish and cruel to 
her The fa^'uination that she had exercised over him would 
return. Vliey would be happy together. His life with her 

would be beautiful and pure. ^ 

He got up from iiis chair, and drew a large screen right in 
front of the portrait, shuddering as he glanced at it. ‘HIow 
horrible!’’ he murmured to himself, and he walked across to 
the window and opened it. When he stepped out on to the 
grass, lie drew a deep breath. The fresh morning air seemed to 
drive^away all his sombre passions. He thought only of Sibyl. 
A faint echo of his love came back to him. He repeated her 
name over and over again. The birds that were singing in 
the dew-drenched garden seemed to be telling the flowers 
about her. 


CHAPTER VIII 

It was long past noon when he awoke. His valet had crept 
several times on tiptoe into the room to see if he w^as stirring, 
and had wondered what made his young master ^sleep so late. 
Finally his bell sounded, and Victor came softly in with a cup 
of tea, and a pile of letters, on a small tray of old Sevres china, 
and drew back the olive-satin curtains, with their shimmering 
blue lining, that hung in front of the three tall windows. 

Monsieur has well slept this morning,” he said, smiling, 
''What o’clock is it, Victor?” asked Dorian Gray, drowsily. 
"One hour and a quarter, Monsieur.” 

How late it was! He sat up, and, having sipped some tea, 
turned over his letters. One of them was from Lord Henry, 
and had been brought by hand that morning. He hesitated 
for a moment, and then put it aside. The others he opened 
listlessly. They contained the usual collection of cards, invita¬ 
tions to dinner, tickets for private views, programmes of charity 
concerts, and the like, that are showered on fashionable young 
men every morning during the season. There was a rather 
heavy bill, for a chased silver Louis-Quinze toilet-set, that he 
had not yet had the courage to send on to his guardians, who 
were extremely old-fashioned people and did not realize that we 
live in an age when unnecessary things are our only necessities; 
and there were several very Gourteously worded communications 
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from Jermyn Street money-lenders offering to advance any sum 
of money at a moment’s notice and at the most reasonable 
rates of interest. 

After about ten minutes lie got up, and, throwing on an 
elaborate dressing-gown of silk-embroidered cashmere wool, 
passed into the onyx-paved bathroom. The cool water refreshed 
him after his long sleep. He seemed to have forgotten ail that 
he had gone through. A dim sense of having taken part in 
some strange tragedy came to him once or twice, but there was 
the unreality of a dream about it. 

As soon as he was dressed, he went into the library and sat 
down to a light French breakfast, that had been laid out for 
him on a small round table close to the open window. It was 
an exquisite day. The w^arm air seemed leaden wdth spices. 
A bee flew in, and buzzed round the blue-dragon bowl that, 
filled with sulphur-yellow roses, stood before him. He felt 
perfectly happy. 

Suddenly his eye fell on the screen that he had placed in 
front of the portrait, and he started. 

*‘Too cold for Monsieur.^ ” asked his valet, putting an omelette 
on the table. “I shut the window.^” 

Dorian shook his head. “I am not cold,” he murmured. 

Was it all true? Had the portrait really changed? Or had 
it been simply his own imagination that had made him see a 
look of evil where there had been a look of joy? Surely a 
painted canvas could not alter? The thing was absurd. It 
would serve as a tale to tell Basil some day. It would make 
him smile. 

And, yet, how vivid was his recollection of the whole thing! 
First in the dim twilight, and then in the bright dawn, he had 
seen the touch of cruelty round the warped lips. He almost 
dreaded his valet leaving the room. He knew that when he 
was alone he would have to examine the portrait. He was 
afraid of certainty. When the coffee and cigarettes had been 
brought and the man turned to go, he felt a wild desire to tell 
him to remain. As the door was closing behind him he called 
him back. The man stood waiting for his orders. Dorian 
looked at him for a moment. am not at home to any one, 
Victor,” he said, with a sigh. The man bowed and retired. 

Then he rose from the table, lit a cigarette, and flung himself 
down on a luxuriously cushioned couch that stood facing the 
screen. The screen was an old one, of gilt Spanish leather, 
stamped and wrought with a rather florid Louis-Quatorze 
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pattern. He scanned it curiously, wondering if ever before it 
had cooc aled the secret of a man s iife. 

Should he move it aside, after ^ali? Wliy not let it stay 
there? What was the use of knowing? If the thing was trae, 
it was terrible. If it was not true, why trouble about it? 
But what if, bv some fate or deadlier chance, eyes other than 
his spied behind, and saw the horrible change? What should 
he do if Basil Hailward came and asked to look at his own 
picture? Basil would be sure to do that. No; the thing had 
to be examined, and at once. Anything would be better than 
this dreadful state of doubt. 

He got up, and locked both doors. At least he would oe 
alone when he looked upon the mask of his shame. Then he 
drew the screen aside, and saw himself face to face. It was 
perfectly true. The portrait had altered. 

As he often remembered afterwards, and always with no 
small wonder, he found himself at first gazing at the portrait 
with a feeling of almost scientific interest. That such a change 
should have taken place was incredible to him. And yet it 
was a fact. Was there some subtle affinity betw^een the chemical 
atoms, that shaped themselves into form and colour on the 
canvas, and the soul that was within him? Could it be that 
what that soul thought, they realized ?—that what it dreamed, 
they made true? Or was there some other, more terrible 
reason ? He shuddered, and felt afraid, and, going back to the 
couch, lay there, gazing at the picture in sickened horror. 

One tiling, however, he felt that it had done for him. It had 
made him conscious how unjust, how cruel, he had been to 
Sibyl Vane. It was not too late to make reparation for that. 
She" could still be his wife. His unreal and selfish love would 
yield to some higher influence, would be transformed into some 
nobler passion, and the portrait that Basil Hailward had painted 
of him would be a guide to him through life, would be to him 
what holiness is to some, and conscience to others, and the 
fear of God to us ail. There were opiates for remorse, drugs 
that could lull the moral sense to sleep. But here was a visible 
symbol of the degradation of sin. Here was an ever-present 
sign of the ruin men brought upon their souls. 

Three o'clock struck, and four, and the half-hour rang its 
double chime, but Dorian Gray did not stir. He was trying 
to gather up the scarlet threads of life, and to weave them into 
a pattern; to find his way through the sanguine labyrinth of 
passion through which he was wandering. He did not know 







what to do, or what to think. Finally, he went over to the 
table, and wrote a passionate letter to the girl he had loved, 
imploring her forgiveness, and accusing himself of madness. 
He covered page after page with wild words of sorrow^ and 
wilder words of pain. There is a luxury in self-reproach. 
When we blame ourselves we feel that no one else has a right 
to blame us. It is the confession, not the priest, .that gives 
us absolution. When Dorian had finished the letter, he felt 
that he had been forgiven. 

Suddenly there came a knock to the door, and he heard Lord 
Henryks voice outside. '^My dear boy, I must see you. Let 
me in at once. I can’t bear your s.hutting yourself up like 
this.’^ 

He made no answer at first, but remained quite still. The 
knocking still continued, and grew louder. Yes, it was better 
to let Lord Henry in, and to explain to him the new life he w^as 
going to lead, to quarrel with him if it became necessary to 
quarrel, to part if parting w^as inevitable. He jumped up, drew 
the screen hastily across the picture, and unlocked the door. 

am so sorry for it all, Dorian,’’ said Lord Henry, as he 
entered. “But you must not think too much about it.” 

“Do you mean about Sibyl Vane?” asked the lad. 

“Yes, of course,” answered Lord Henry, sinking into, a chair, 
and slowly pulling .off his yellow gloves. “It is dreadful, from 
one point of view, but it was not your fault. Tell me, did you 
go behind and see her, .after the play was over?” 

“Yes.” 

“I felt sure you had. Did you make a scene "with her?’^ 

“I was brutal, Harry—perfectly brutal. But it is all right 
now. I am not sorry .for anything that has happened. It has 
taught me to know myself better.” 

“Ah, Dorian, I am so glad you take it in that way! I was 
afraid I would find you plunged in re,morse, and tearing that 
nice curly hair of yours.” 

“I have got through all that,” said Dorian, shaking his head, 
and smiling. “I am perfectly happy now, I know what 
conscience is, to begin with. It is not what you told me it was. 
It is the divinest thing in us. Don’t sneer at it, Harry, any 
more—at least not before me,. I want to be good. ■ I can’t 
bear the idea of my soul being hideous.” 

“A very charming artistic basis for ethics, Dorian! I con¬ 
gratulate you on it. ^ But how are you going to begin ? ” 

■ “By marring .Sibyl Vane.”' 

8^8 
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''Marrying Sibyl Vane!” cried Lord Henry, standing up, and 
looking k Tiim in perplexed amazement. “But, my dear 
Dorian— 

“Yes, Harry, I know what you are going to say. Something 
dreadfu! about marriage. Don't say it. Don't ever say thin4 
of that kind to me again. Two days ago I asked Sibyl to 
marry me. I am not going to break my word to her. She is 

to be my wife! ” 

“Your wife! Dorian! . . . Didn’t you get my letter? I 
wrote to you this morning, and sent the note down, by'my 
own man.” 

“Your letter? Oh, yes, I remember. I have not read it 
yet, Harry. I was afraid there might be something in it that 
I wouldn’t like. You cut life to pieces with your epigrams.” 
“You know nothing then?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Lord Henry walked across the room, and, sitting down by 
Dorian Gray, took both his hands in his own, and held them 
tightly. “Dorian,” he said, “my letter—don’t be frightened— 
was to tell you that Sibyl Vane is dead.” 

A cry of pain broke from the lad’s bps, and he leaped to his 
feet, tearing his hands away from Lord Henry’s grasp, “ Dead! 
Sibyl dead! It is not true! It is a horrible lie! How dare 
you say it?” 

“It is quite true, Dorian,” said Lord Henry, gravely. “It is 
in all the morning papers, I wrote down to you to ask you 
not to see any one till I came. There will have to be an inquest 
of course, and you must not be mixed up in it. Things like 
that make a man fashionable in Paris. But in London people 
are so prejudiced. Here, one should never make out's debut 
with a scandal. One should reserve that to give an interest 
to one’s old age. I suppose they don’t know your name at the 
theatre? If they don’t, it is ail right. Did any one see you 
going round to her room? That is an important point.” 

Dorian did not answer for a few moments. He was dazed 
with horror. Finally he stammered in a stifled voice, “Harry, 
did you say an inquest? What did you mean by that? Did 

Sibyl-Oh, Harry, I can’t bear it! But be quick. Tell 

me everything at once.” 

“ I have no doubt it was not an accident, Dorian, though it 
must be put in that way to the public. It seems that as she 
was leaving the theatre with her mother, about half-past 
twelve or so, she said she had forgotten something upstairs. 
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They waited some time for her, but she. did not come down 
again. They ultimately found her lying dead on the door of 
her dressing-room. She had swallowed something by mistake^ 
some dreadful thing they use at theatres. I don^t know what 
it was, but it^had either prussic acid or white lead in it. I 
should fancy it was prussic acid, as she seems to have died 
instantaneously. ^ ’ 

Harry, Harry, it is terrible!” cried the lad. 

^‘\es; it is very^ tragic, of course, but you must not get 
yourself mixed up in it. I see by the Standard that she was 
seventeen. I should have thought she was almost younger 
than that. She looked such a child, and seemed tO' know so 
little about acting. Dorian, you mustn't let this thing get on 
your nerves. You must come and dine with me, and after¬ 
wards we will look in at the Opera. It is a Patti night, and 
everybody will be there. You can come to my sister's^ box. 
She has got some smart women with her.” 

^ ^‘So I have murdered Sibyl Vane,” said Dorian Gray, half to 
himself—“murdered her as surely as if I had cut her little throat 
with a knife. Yet the roses are not less lovely for all that. The 
birds sing just as happily in my garden. And to-night I am 
to dine with you, and then go on to the Opera, and sup some¬ 
where, I suppose, afterwards. How extraordinarily dramatic .life 
is 1 If I had read all this in a book, Harry, I think I would have 
wept over it. Somehow, now that it has happened actually, 
and to me, it seems far too wonderful for tears. Here is the 
first passionate love-letter I have ever wTitten in my life. 
Strange, that my first passionate love-letter should have been 
addressed to a dead girl. Can they feel, I wmnder, those white 
silent people we call the dead ? Sibyl! Can she feel, or know, 
or listen? Oh, Harry, how I loved her once! It seems years 
ago to me now. She was everything to me. Then came that 
dreadful mght—was it really only last night?—when she played 
so badly, and my heart almost broke. She explained it ail to 
me. It was terribly pathetic. But I was not moved a bit. 

I thought her shallow. Suddenly something happened that made 
me afraid. I, can't tell you what it was, but it was terrible 
I said I would go back to her. I felt I had done wrong. And 
now she is dead. My God! my God! Harry, what shall I do? 
You don't know the danger I am in, and there is nothing to 
keep me straight. She would have done that for me. She had 
no right to kill herself. It was selfish of her.” 

: “My dear Dorian,” answered Lord Henry, talcing a cigarette 
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suppose it mattered the lad, walking up and 

dow'n the room, and looking horribly pale. ^^But I tliou^ht it 
w^as my duty. It is not my fault that this terrible tragedy has 
prevented my doing what w^as right. I remember your sa>dng 
once that there is a fatality about good resolutions—tliat thev 
are always made too late. Mine certaiiiiy were.” 

“Good ^resolutions are useless attempts to interfere with 
scientific laws. Their origin is pore vanity. Their result is 
absolutely niL They give us, now, and then, some of those 
luxurious sterile emotions that have a certain charm for the 
weak. That is al! tliat can be said for the.m. They are simply 
cheques that men draw on a bank wTiere they have no account.” 

“Harry/' cried Dorian Gray, coming over and sitting down 
beside liim, “why is it that I cannot feel tiiis tragedy as much 
as I want to? I don't think I am heartless. Do you?'' 

“You have done too many foolish things during the last 
fortnight to be entitled to give yourself that name, Dorian,” 
answ^ered Lord Hemyy with his sweet, melancholy smile. 

The lad frowned. “I don't like that explanation, Harry,” 
he rejoined, “but I am glad you don't think I am heartle^. 

I am notiling of the kind. I know I am not. And yet I must 
admit that this thing tliat has happened does not affect me as 
It should. It seems to me to be simply like a wonderful ending 
to a wonderful pky. It has ail the terrible beauty of a Greek 
tragedy, a tragedy in which I took a great part, but by which 
I have not been wounded.” 

“It b an interestii^ question,” said Lord Henry, who found 
an^exquisite pleasure in playing on the lad's unconscious egotism 
—“an extremely interestii^ question. I fancy that the true 
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explanation is this. It often happens that the real tragedies 
of life ocoiir in such an inartistic manner that they hurt us by 
their crude violence, their absolute incoherence, their absurd 
want of meaning, their entire lack of style. They affect us 
just as vuicanty affects us. They give us an impression of 
sheer brute force, and we revolt against . that. Sometimes, 
however, a tragedy that possesses artistic elements of beauty 
crosses our lives. If these elements of beauty are real, the whole 
tfiing simply appeals to our sense of dramatic effect. Suddenly 
we find that we are no longer the actors, but the spectators of 
the play. Or rather we are both. We watch ourselves, and 
the mere wonder of the spectacle enthralls us. In the present 
case, what is it that has really happened ? Some one has killed 
herself for love of you. I wish that I had ever had such an 
expierience. It wc-uM have made me in love with love for the 
rest of my life. Tlie people who have adored me—there have 
not been very many, but there have been some —have .always 
insisted on living on, long after I had ceased to care for them, 
or they to care for me. They have become stout and tedious, 
and when I meet them they go in at once for reminiscences. 
That awful memory of woman! What a fearful thing it is! 
And what an utter intellectual stagnation it reveals! One 
should absorb the colour of life, but one should never remember 
its details. Details are .always vulgar.’’ 

“I must sow poppies in my garden,” .sighed Dorian, 

“There is no necessity,” rejoined his companion. ‘‘^Life has 
.always poppies in her hands. Of course, now and then things 
linger. I once wore nothing but violets all through one season, 
as a form of artistic mourning for a romance that would not die. 
Ultimately, however, it did die. I forget what ki.Iled it. I think 
it was her proposing to sacrifice the whole world for me. That 
is always a dreadful moment. It fiHs one .with the terror of 
eternity.., Weil—would you believe it? a week ago, at Lady 
Hampshire’s, I found myself seated, at dinner next the lady in 
question, and she insisted on going over the whole thing again, 
and. digging up the past, and raking up the future. I had buried 
my romance in a bed of asphodel. She dragged it out again, 
and as.su.r.ed me that, I had spoiled her life. I am bound to 
state that she ate an enormous dinner, so I did not feel any 
anxiety. But what a lack of taste she showed I The one charm 
of the past is that it is the past. But women never know when 
the curtain has fallen. ■ They always want a sixth act, and as 
soon as the interest of the; play is entirely over they propose 
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and Ophelia the other that if she died as Juliet^ she came to 

life as Imogen.” 

^*Slie will never come to life again now/^ muttered the lad^ 
burning his face in his hands. 

“NO; she will never come to life. She has played her last 
part. But you most think of that lonely death in the tawdry 
dressing-room simply as a strange lurid fragment from some 
Jacobean traged}g, as a wonderful scene from Webster^ or Ford^ 
or Cyril Tourneur. The girl never really livedj and so she has 
never really* died. To at least she was always a dream^f a 
phantom that flitted throiigli Shakespeare’s plays and left them 
lovelier for its presence^, a reed through which Shakespeare^s 
music sounded richer and more fail of joy. The moment she 
touched actual life, she marred it, and it marred her, and so 
she passed av/ay- Mourn for Ophelia, if you like. Put ashes 
on your head because Cordelia was strangled. Cry out against 
Heaven because the daughter of Brabantio died. But don^’t 
waste your tears over Sibyl Vane. She was less real than 
they are,” 

There was a silence. The evening darkened in the room. 
Noiselessly, and with silver feet, the shadows crept in from the 
garden. The colours faded wearily out of things. 

After some time Dorian Gray looked up. ‘^You have ex¬ 
plained me to myself, Harry,” he murmured, with something 
of a sigh of relief. felt ail that you have said, but somehow 
I was afraid of it, and I could not express it to myself. How well 
you know me! But we will not talk again of what has happened. 
It has been a marvellous experience. That is all. I wonder if 
life has still in store for me anything as marvellous,” 

‘^Life has everything in store for you, Dorian. There is 
nothing that you, with your extraordinary good looks, will not 
be able to do.” 

“But suppose, Harry, I became haggard, and old, and 
wrinkled? What then?” 

“Ah, then,” said Lord Henry, rising to go—“then, my^dep 
Dorian, you would have to fight .for your victories. As it is, 
they are brought to you. No, you must keep your good looks. 
We live in an age that reads too much to be wise, and that 
thinks too much to be beautiful. We cannot spare you. And 
now you had better dress, and drive down to the club. We 
are rather late, as it is.” 

“ I think I shall join you at the Opera, Harry. I feel too tired 
to eat anything. What is the number of your sister's box?” 
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'Twenty-sevcn^ I heUeve. It is on the grand tier. You 
will see her name on the door. But I am sorry you wonT come 
and dine.'’" 

‘U don't feel up to it/' said Dorian^ listlessly. '^But I am 
awfully obliged to you for ail that you have said to me. You 
are certainly my best friend. No one has ever understood me 
as you lirn/e.” 

“We are only at the beginning of our friendship^ Dorian” 
answered Lord Henry^^ shaking him by the hand. Good-byk 
I shall see you before nine-thirty, I hope. Remember, Patti 
is singing.” 

As lie closed the door behind him, Dorian Gray touched the 
bell, and in a few minutes Victor appeared with the lamps and 
drew the Minds down. He waited impatiently for him to go. 
The man seemed to take an interminable time over everything. 

As soon as he had left, he rushed to the screen, and drew it 
back. No; there was no further change in the picture. It 
had received the news of Sibyl Vane’s death before he* had 
knowm of it himself. It was conscious of the events of life as 
they occurred. The vicious cruelty that marred the fine lines 
of the mouth had, no doubt, appeared at the very moment 
that the girl had drunk the poison, whatever it was. Or was 
it indifferent to results? Did it merely take cognizance of 
what passed within the soul? He wondered, and hoped that 
some day he would see the change taking place before his very 
eyes, shuddeiing as he hoped it. ^ 

Poor Sibyl! what a romance it had all been! She had often 
mimicked death on the stage. Then Death himself had touched 
her, and taken her with him. How had she played that dreadful 
last scene? Had she cursed him, as she died? No; she had 
died lor love of him, and love would always be a sacrament to 
him now. She had atoned for everything, by the sacrifice she 
had made of her life. He would not think any more of what 
she had made him go through, on that horrible night at the 
theatre. When he thought of her, it would be as a wonderful 
tragic figure sent on to the world’s stage to show the supreme 
reality of Love, A wonderful tragic figure? Tears came to 
his eyes as he remembered her childlike look, and winsome 
fanciful ways, and shy tremulous grace. He brushed them 
away hastily, and looked again at the picture. 

He felt that the time had really come for making his choice. 
Or had his choice already been made? Yes, life had decided 
that for him—life, and his own infinite curiosity about life. 
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Eternai youth, ^ infinite passion, pleasures subtle and secret, 
wild joys and wilder sins—he was to have all these things. The 
portrait was to bear the burden of Ms shame: that was all, 

^ A feeling of pain crept over Mm as he thought of the desecra¬ 
tion that was in store for the fair face on the canvas. Once, in 
boyish mockery of Narcissus, he had kissed, or feigned to kiss, 
those painted lips that now’" smiled so cruelly at him. Morning 
after morning he had sat before the portrait, wondering at its 
beauty, almost enamoured of it, as it seemed to him. at times. 
Was it to alter now with every mood to wdiich he yielded .> Was 
it to become a monstrous and loathsome thing^ to be hidden 
away in a locked room, to^ be shut out from the sunlight that 
had so often touched to brighter gold the wavins; wonder of its 
hair ? The pity of it 1 the pity of it! 

For a moment he thought of praying that the horrible 
sympathy that existed between him and the picture niicht 
cease. It nad cha.nged in answer to a prayer j perhaps in 
answer to a prayer it might remain unchanged." And, yet, wMo, 
that knew anything about Life, would surrender the chance of 
remaining always young, however fantastic that chance might 
be, ^or with what fateful consequences it might be fraught? 
Besides, was it really under his control? Had it indeed been 
prayer that had produced the substitution ? Might there not 
be some^curious scientific reason for it all? If thought could 
exercise its influence upon a living organism, might not thought 
exercise an influence upon dead and inorganic things? Nay, 
without thought or conscious desire, might not things external 
to ourselves vibrate in unison with our moods and passions, 
atom calling to atoin in secret love or strange affinity? But 
the reason was of no importance. He would never again tempt 
by a prayer any terrible power. If the picture was to alter, it 
was to alter. That was all. Why inquire too closely into it? 

For there would be a real pleasure in watching it. He 
would be able to follow his mind into its secret places. This 
portrait would be to him the most magical of mirrors. As it 
had revealed to him his own bod)^ so it would reveal to him his 
own soul. And when winter came upon it, he would still be 
standing where spring trembles on the verge of summer. When 
the blood crept from its face, and left behind a pallid mask of 
chalk with leaden eyes, he would keep the glamour of boyhood. 
Not one blossom of his loveliness would ever fade. Not one 
pulse of his life would ever weaken. Like the gods of the 
Greeks, he would be strong, and fleet, and joyous. What did 
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;^"-ratter what happened to the coloured image on the canvas? 
T-ifp ■rt^Q'MV] be safe. That was everything. ^ 4. r 

EeX^the screen back into its former place « front of the 
miliri- as he did so, and passed into his bedroom, 
‘th-ebirvlle? was already waiting for him An hour later 
V v°s at the Opera, and Lord Henry was leaning over his 


CHAPTER IX 

As he was sitting at breakfast next morning, Basil Hallward 

was shown into the room. r 

‘'I am so dad I have found you^ Dorian^ he said, gravely. 

“I called last night, and they told me you were at the Opera. 
Of course I knew that was impossible. But I wish you had 
left word where you had really gone to. _ I paped a dreadful 
evening, half afraid that one tragedy might be followed by 
another I think you might have telegraphed for me when 
vou heard of it first. I read of it quite by chance m a late 
kition of the Globe, that I picked up at the club. I came here 
at once and was miserable at not finding you. I cant tefl 
vou how heart-broken I am about the whole thing. I know 
what you must suffer. But where were you? Did you go 
down and see the girl’s mother? For a moment I thought of 
following you there. They gave the address m the paper. 
Somewhere in the Euston Road, isn’t it? But I was afraid of 
intrudin'^ upon a sorrow that I could not lighten. Poor woman! 
What a state she must be in! And her only child, too! What 

did she say about it all?” . • o 

“My dear Basil, how do I know?” murmured Donan Gray, 
sipping some pale-yellow wine from a delicate gold-beaded 
bubble of Venetian glass, and looking dreadfuUy bored. “I 
was at the Opera. You should have come on there. I met 
Lady Gwendolen, Harry’s sister, for the first time. We were 
in her box. She is perfectly charming; and Patti sang divinely. 
Don’t-talk about horrid subjects. If one doesn’t talk about a 
thing, it has never happened. It_ is simply exprespon, as 
Harry says, that gives reality to things. I^ may mention that 
she was not the woman’s only child. There is a son, a charming 
fellow, I believe. But he is not on the stage. He is a sailor, 
or something. And now, tell me about yourself and what 
you are painting.” 
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“You went to the Opera?” said Hall ward, speaking ¥ery 
slowly^ and with a strained touch of pain in his voice. “You 
went to the Opera while Sibyl Vane was lying dead in some 
sordid Jodging? You can talk to me of other women being 
charmingj and of Patti singing divinely^ before the girl you 
loved has even the quiet of a grave to sleep in? Wiiy^ man^ 
there are horrors in store for that little white body of hers!” 

“Stop^ Basil! I w^on^t hear it!” cried Dorian^, leaping to his 
feet. “You must not tell me about things. What is done is 
done. What is past is past.” 

“You call yesterday the past?” 

“What has the actual lapse of time got to do with it? It 
is only shallow people who require years to get rid of an emotion. 
A man who is master of .himself can end a sorrow as easily as 
he can invent a pleasure. I don’t ivant to be at the mercy 
of my emotions. I want to use tliem^ to enjoy them^ .and to 
dominate them.” 

“ Dorian, this is horrible! Something has changed you com¬ 
pletely. You look exactly the same wonderful boy who, day 
after day, used to come down to my studio to sit for his picture. 
But you were simple, natural, and affectionate then. You 
were the most unspoiled creature in the whole world. Nowq 
I don’t know what has come over you. You talk as if you 
had no heart, no pity in you. It is ail Harry’s, influence. 
I see that.” 

The lad flushed up, and, going to the window, looked out 
for a few moments on the green, flickering, sun-lashed garden. 
“I owe a great deal to Harry, Basil,” he said, at last—“more 
than I owe to you. You only taught me to be vain.” 

“Weil, I am punished for that, Dorian—or shall be some 
day.” 

“ I don’t know, what you mean, Basil,” he exclaimed, turning 
round. “I don’t know what you want. What do you want?” 

“I want the Dorian Gray I used to paint,” said the artist, 
sadly. 

“Basil,” said the lad, going over to him, and putting his 
hand on Ms shoulder, “you have come too late. Yesterday 
when I heard that Sibyl Vane had killed herself— 

“Killed herself! Good heavens! is there no doubt about 
that?” cried Hallward, looking up at Mni with an expression 
of horror. 

“My dear Basil! Surely you don’t tMnk it was a vulgar 
accident? Of course she killed herself.” 
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The elder man buried Ms face in Ms hands. "‘How fearfulh' 
lie muttered, and a shudder ran through him. 

'•No/' said Dorian Gray, “there is nothing fearful about it. 
It is one of the great romantic tragedies of the age. As a rule, 
people who act lead the most commonplace lives. ^ They are 
good* husbands, or faithful wives, or something tedious. ^ You 
know what I mean —middle-class virtue, and all that kind of 
thing. How' different Sibyl was! She lived her finest tragedy. 
She was always a heroine. The last night she played—^the 
night you saw her—she acted badly because she had known 
the reality of love. When she knew its unreality, she died, as 
Juliet might have died. She passed again into the sphere of 
art. There is something of the martyr about her. Her death 
has all the pathetic uselessness of martyrdom, ail its wasted 
beauty. But, as I was saying, you must not think I have 
not suffered. If you had come in yesterday at a particular 
moment—about half-past five, perhaps, or a quarter to six— 
you would have found me in tears. Even Harry, who was 
here, who brought me the news, in fact, had no idea what I 
was going through. I suffered immensely. Then it passed 
away. I cannot repeat an emotion. No one can, except 
sentimentalists. And you are awfully unjust, Basil. You come 
down here to console me. That is charming of you. You find 
me consoled, and you are furious. How like a sympathetic 
person! You remind me of a story Harry told me about a 
certain philanthropist who spent twenty years of Ms life in 
trying to get some grievance redressed, or some unjust law 
altered—I forget exactly what it was. Finally he succeeded, 
and nothing could exceed his disappointment. He had abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do, almost died of ennui^ and became a con¬ 
firmed misanthrope. And besides, my dear old Basil, if you 
really want to console me, teach me rather to forget what has 
happened, or to see it from the proper artistic point of view. 
Was it not Gautier who used to write about la consolation des 
arts? I remember picking up a little vellum-covered book in 
your studio one day and chancing on that delightful phrase. 
Well, I am not like that young man you told me of when we 
were down at Marlow together, the young man who used to 
say that yellow satin could console one for all the miseries of 
life. I love beautiful tMngs that one can touch and handle. 
Old brocades, green bronzes, lacquer-work, carved ivories, 
exquisite surroundings, luxury, pomp, there is much to be 
got from ail these. But the artistic temperament that they 
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create^ or at any rate reveal^ is still more to me. To become 
tbe spectator^ of one^s own life^ as HaiTy saysj is to escape the 
suffering of ^ life. I know you are surprised at my talking to 
you like this. You have not realized how I have developed. 
I was a schoolboy when you knew me. I am a man now. 
I have new passions^ new thoughts^ new ideas. I am different^ 
but you must not like me less. I am changed^ but you must 
always be my friend. Of course I am very fond of Harry. 
But I know that you are better than he is. You are not 
stronger ^you are too much afraid of life—but you are better. 
And how happy we used to be together! DonT leave me, 
Basil, and don’t quarrel wdth me. I am what I am. There is 
nothing more to be said.” 

The painter felt strangely moved. The lad inffnitely 
dear to him, and his personality had been the great turning- 
point in his art. He could not bear the idea of reproaching 
him any more. After all, his indifference was probably merely 
a mood that would pass away. There was so much in him that 
was good, so much in him that was noble. 

Weh, Dorian,” he said, at length, with a sad smile, '^T won’t 
speak to you again about this horrible thing, after to-day. 
I ^ only trust your name won’t be mentioned in connectioii 
with it. The inquest is to take place this afternoon. Have 
they summoned you?” 

^ Dorian shook his head and a look of annoyance passed over 
his face at the mention of the word “inquest.” There was 
something so crude and vulgar about everything of the kind. 
“They don’t know my name,” he answered. 

“But surely she did?” 

“Only my Christian name, and that I am quite sure she 
never mentioned to any one. She told me once that they 
were all rather curious to learn who I was, and that she in¬ 
variably told them my name was Prince Charming. It was 
pretty of ^ her. You must do me . a drawing of Sibyl, Basil. 

I should like to have something more of her than the memory 
of a few kisses and some broken pathetic words.” 

“I will try and do something, Dorian, if it would please you. 
But you must come and sit to me yourself again. I can’t get 
on without you.” 

“I can never sit to you again, Basil. It is impossible!” he 
exclaimed, starting back. 

The painter stared at him. “My dear boy, what nonsense!” 
he cried. “Do you mean to say you don’t like what I did ol 
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you? Where is it? Why have you pulled the screen in front ! tion ir 

of it? Let me look at it. It is the best thing I have ever done. | Octobe 

Do take the screen away, Dorian. It is simply disgraceful of ' think ] 

your Serviant hiding my work like that. I felt the room looked ■ sure tc 

diSerent as I came in/^ ^ screen, 

“My sen^aiit has nothing to do with it, Basil. You don’t . ■ Dori: 

imagine I let him arrange my room for me? He settles my | beads i 

flowers for me sometimes—that is all. No; I did it myself. of a b 

The light w’as too strong on the portrait."’ would 

“Too strong! Surely not, my dear fellow? It is an admir- your ir 

able place for it. Let me see it.” And Hallward walked : just as 

towards the corner of the room. j y 

A cry of terror broke from Dorian Gray’s lips, and he rushed | forc^oth 

between the painter and the screen. “Basil,” he said, looking ! the woi 

very pale, “you must not look at it. I don’t wish you to.” i told H 

“Not look at my own work! you are not serious. Why and a ^ 

shouldn’t I look at it?” exclaimed Hallward, laughing. Lord E 

“If you tiy^ to look at it, Basil, on my word of honour I will jest, “] 

never speak to you again as long as I live. I am quite serious. Basil tc 

I don’t offer any explanation, and you are not to ask for any. } me wb 

But, remember, if you touch this screen, everything is over | perhaps 

between us.” ; ‘‘Bas 

Halhvard was thunderstruck. He looked at Dorian Gray in straio-ht 

absolute amazement. He had never seen him like this before. know y 

The lad was actually pallid with rage. His hands were clenched, for refu 

and the pupils of his eyes w^ere like disks of blue fire. He was The 

trembling all over. L told yo' 

“Dorian!” I certain! 

“Don’t speak!” those t^ 

“But what is the matter? Of course I won’t look at it if I again, ] 

you don’t want me to,” he said, rather coldly, turning on his msh th 

heel, and going over towards the window. “But, really, it world, ! 

seems rather absurd that I shouldn’t see my own work, es- any fan 

pecially as I am going to exhibit it in Paris in the autumn. I I “No, 

shall probably have to give it another coat of varnish before t think I 

that, so I must see it some day, and why not to-day?” f away, a 

“To exhibit it? You want to exhibit it?” exclaimed Dorian to find « 

Gray, a strange sense of terror creeping over him. Was the “Let 

world going to be shown his secret? Were people to gape at “Let us 

the mystery of his life? That was impossible. Something—he you not 

did not know what—had to be done at once. probabl 

“Yes; I don’t suppose you will object to that. Georges you sue 

Petit is going to collect all my best pictures for a special exhibi- | “Basi 
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tion in the Rue de S^ze, which will open the first week in 
October. The portrait will only be away a month. I should 
think you could easily spare it for that time. In fact, you are 
sure to be out of town. And if you keep it always behind a 
screen, you can’t care much about it.” 

_ Donan Gray passed his hand over his forehead. There were 
beads of perspiration there. He felt that he was on the brinlc 
of a horrible danger. “You told me a month ago that you 
would never exhibit it,” he cried._ “my have ^ou changed 
your mmd. You people who go in for being consistent have 
just as many moods as others have. The only difference is 
that your moods are rather meaningless. You can’t have 
forgotten that you assured me most solemnly that nothing in 
the world would induce you to send it to any e.xhibition. You 
told Harry exactly the same thing.” He stopped suddenlv, 
and a gleam of light came into his eyes. He remembered that 
Lord Henry had said to him once, half seriously and half in 
jest. If you want to have a strange quarter of an hour, get 
Basil to tell you why he won’t exhibit your picture. He told 
me why he wouldn’t, and it was a revelation to me.” Yes 
perhaps Basd, too had his secret. He would ask him and trv! 

Basil, he said, commg over quite close, and looking him 
Straight m the face, have each of us a secret. Let me 
know yours and I shall tell you mine. What was your reason 
for refusing to exhibit my picture? 

The painter shuddered in spite of himself. “Dorian if I 
told you, you might like me less than you do, and you would 
certainly laugh at me. I could not bear your doing either of 
those two thmgs. If you wish me never to look at your picture 
again, I am content. I have always you to look at. If you 
wish the best work I have ever done to be hidden from the 
world, I am satisfied. Your friendship is dearer to me than 
any fame or reputation.’’ 

“No, Basil, you must tell me,” insisted Dorian Gray. “I 
think I have a right to know.” His feeling of terror had passed 
away, and curiosity had taken its place. He was determined 
to find out Basil Hallward’s mystery. 

^ ‘Tet us^sit down, Dorian,” said the painter, looking troubled. 

Let us sit down. And just answer me one question. Have 
you noticed in the picture something curious.^-—something that 
probably at first did not strike you, but that revealed itself to 
you suddenly?” 

“Basil!” cried the lad, cltitching the arms of his chair 
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with trembling hands, and gazing at him with wild, startled : 

0V6S. ■' 

"“I see you did. Don^t speak. Wait till you hear what I 
have to say. Dorian, from the moment I met you, your person¬ 
ality had the most extraordinary influence over me. I was 
dominated, soul, brain and power by you. You became to 
me the visible incarnation of that unseen ideal whose memory 
haunts ns artists like an exquisite dream. I worshipped you. I 
I grew jealous of every one to whom you spoke. I wanted to | 
have you ail to ^myself. I was only happy when I was with f 
you. When you were away from me you were still present in ^ 
my art. ... Of course I never let you know anything about ; 
this. It would have been impossible. You would not have ' 
understood it. I hardly understood it myself. I only knew ' 
that I had seen perfection face to face, and that the world had 
become wonderful to my eyes—too wonderful, perhaps, for in 
such mad worships there is peril, the peril of losing them, no 
less than the peril of keeping them. . . . Weeks and weeks 
went on, and I grew more and more absorbed in you. Then 
came a new development. I had drawn you as Paris in dainty 
armour, and as Adonis with huntsman’s cloak and polished 
boar-spear. Crowned with heavy lotus-blossoms you had sat 
on the prow of Adrian’s barge, gazing across the green turbid 
Nile. You bad leant over the still pool of some Greek wood¬ 
land, and seen n the water’s silent silver the marvel of your 
own face. And it bad all been what art should be, unconscious, 
ideal, and remote. One day, a fatal day I sometimes think, I 
determined to paint a wonderful portrait of you as you actually ; 
are, not in the costume of dead ages, but in your own dress and '' 
in your own time. Whether it was the realism of the method, 
or the mere wonder of your own personality, thus directly pre¬ 
sented to me without mist or veil, I cannot tell. But I know . 
that as I worked at it, every flake and film of colour seemed to 
me to reveal my secret. I ^ew afraid that others would know 
of my idolatry. I felt, Dorian, that I had told too much, that « 
I had put too much of myself into it. Then it was that I 
resolved never to allow the picture to be exhibited. You were 
a little annoyed; but then you did not realize all that it meant , 
to me. Harry, to whom I talked about it, laughed at me. But 
I did not mind that. When the picture was finished, and I 
sat alone with it, I felt that I was right. . . . Well, after a 
few days the thing left my studio, and as soon as I had got rid ; 
of the intolerable fascination of its presence, it seemed to me 
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tied tliat I had been foolish in imagining that I had seen anything 
in ity more than that you were extremely good-looking^, and that 
it I I could paint* Even now I cannot help feeling that it is a 
son* ,, mistake to think that the passion one fee,ls in creation is ever 
was : really shown in the work one creates. Art is always more 
i to abstract than ^we fancy. Form and colour tell us of form and 

lory colour--—that is alL It often seems to me that art conceals 

I the artist far more completely than it ever reveals him. And 
ito„ so when I got this offer^from Paris I determined to make your 
^tb I portrait the principal thing in my exhibition. It never occuned 
tin to me^that you would refuse. I see now that you were right. 

)oiit ■The picture cannot be shown. \ ou must not be angry with 

lave me. Dorian, for what I have told you. As I said to Harry, 

new once, you are made to be wwshipped.” 

had ^ Dorian Gray drew a long breath. The colour came back to 
r in his cheeks, and a smile played about his lips. The peril was 

, no over. He was safe for the time. Yet he could not help feeling 

eeks infinite^ pity for the painter who had just made this strange 

hen confession to him, and wondered if he himself would ever be 

inty so dominated by the personality of a friend. Lord Henry had 

shed the charm of being very dangerous. But that was all He 

sat was too clever and too cynical to be really fond of. Would 

rbid there ever be someone who would fill him with a strange 
ood- idolatry.^ Was that one of the things that life had in store 
your It is extraordinary to me, Dorian,’^ said Haiiward, that you 

LOUS, should have seen this in the portrait. Did you really see it?'' 

ik,l ; “I saw something in it/’ he answered, “something that 
lally seemed to me very curious.” 

and “Weil, you don’t mind my looking at the thing now?” 

hod, Dorian shook his head. “ You must not ask me that, Basil 

pre- I could not possibly let you stand in front of that picture.” 

;;now “You will some day, surely?” 

id to “Never.” 

mow “Well, perhaps you are right. And now good-bye, Dorian, 
that ^^.ve been the one person in my life who has really in- 

I fluenced my art. Whatever I have done that is good, I owe 
were jou. Ah! you don’t know what it cost me to tell you all 
leant that I have told you.” 

But, “My dear Basil,” said Dorian, “what have you told me? 
,nd I ■ Simply that you felt that you admired me too much. That is 
l-era not even a compliment.” 

“It was not intended as a compliment. It was a confession. 
Now that I have made it, something seems to have gone out of 
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me. Perhaps one should never put one's worship into words.” 
was a very disappointing confession.” 

''Whjy wiiat'did you expect, Dorian? You didn't see 
anything else in the picture, did you? There was nothing 
else to see?” 

^‘No; there was nothing else to see. Why do you ask? But 
you mustn't talk about worship. It is foolish. You and I are 
friends, Basil, and we must always remain so.” 

'A^ou have got Harry,” said the painter, sadly. 

''Oh, Harry ! ” cried the lad, with a ripple of laughter. ''Harry 
spends his days in saying what is incredible, and his evenings 
in doing what is improbable. Just the sort of life I would like 
to lead. But still I don't think I would go to Harry if I were 
in trouble. I would sooner go to you, Basil.” 

"You will sit to me again?” 

"Impossible 1 ” 

"You spoil my life as an artist by refusing, Dorian. No man 
came across two ideal things. Few come across one.” 

"I can't explain it to you, Basil, but I must never sit to 
you again. There is something fatal about a portrait. It has 
a life of its own. I will come and have tea with you. That 
will be just as pleasant.” 

"Pleasanter for you, I am afraid,” murmured Hallward 
regretfully. "And now good-bye. I am sorry you won’t let 
me look at the picture once again. But that can't be helped. 

I quite understand what you feel about it.” 

As he left the room, Dorian Gray smiled to himself. Poor 
Basil! how little he knew of the true reason! And how strange 
it was that, instead of having been forced to reveal his own 
secret, he had succeeded, almost by chance, in wresting a 
secret from his friend! How much that strange confession 
explained to him 1 The painter's absurd fits of jealousy, his 
wild devotion, his extravagant paneg5rrics, his curious reticences 
—-he understood them all now, and he felt sorry. There seemed ' 
to him to be something tragic in a friendship so coloured by ; 
romance. ■ | 

He sighed, and touched the bell. The portrait must be 
hidden away at all costs. He could not run such a risk of 1 
discovery again. It had been mad of him to have allowed 
the thing to remain, even for an hour, in a room to which any 
of his friends had access. I 
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CHAPTER X 

When his ^ servant entered, he looked at Mm steadfastly, and 
wondered if he had thought of peering beiund the screen. The 
man was quite impassive, and waited for Ms orders. Dorian 
lit a cigarette, and walked over to the glass and glanced into 
it. He could see the reflection of Victor's face perfectly. It 
was ^ like a placid mask of servility. There was nothing to be 
afraid of, there. Yet he thought it best to be on Ms guard. 

Speaking very slowly, he told him to teii the housekeeper 
that he wanted to see her, and then to go to the franie-maker 
and ask him to send two of his men round at once. It seemed 
to him that as the man left the room his eyes wandered in the 
direction of the screen. Or was that merely Ms own fancy? 

After a few moments, in her black silk dress, with old- 
fashioned thread mittens on her wrinkled hands, Mrs. Leaf 
bustled into the library. He asked her for the'key of the 
schoolroom. 

“The old schoolroom, Mr. Dorian?'' she exclaimed. “Why, 
it is full of dust. I must get it arranged, and put straight 
before you go into it. It is not fit for you to^ see, sir. It is 
not, indeed." 

“I don't want it put straight. Leaf. I only want the key." 

“Well, sir, you'll be covered with cobwebs if you go into 
it. Why, it hasn’t been opened for nearly five i^^ears, not since 
Ms lordship died.” 

He winced at the mention of his grandfather. He had hate¬ 
ful memories of Mm. “That does not matter," he answered. 
“I simply want to see the place—that is all Give me the key." 

“And here is the key, sir,” said the old lady, going over the 
contents of her bunch with tremulously uncertain hands. “ Here 
is the key. I’ll have it off the bunch in a moment. But you 
don't tMnk of living up there, sir, and you so comfortable here?” 

“No, no," he cried, petulantly. “Thank you, Leaf. That 
will do.” 

She lingered for a few moments, and was garrulous over some 
detail of the household. He sighed, and told her to man^e 
tMngs as she thought best. She left the room, wreathed 
in smiles. 

As the door closed, Dorian put the key in Ms pocket, and 
looked round the room. His eye fell on a large, purple satin 
coverlet heavily embroidered with gold, a splendid piece of 
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!ate seventeenth-century Venetian work that his grandfather ! treacherc 

had found in a convent near Bologna. Yes, that would serve ' a note to 

to wrap the dreadful thing in. It had perhaps seiwed often as s to read; 

a pail for the dead. Now it was to hide somethmg that had * fifteen tt 

a wrruption of its own, worse than the corruption of death ‘'Wait 

kself— something that would breed horrors and yet would show the 
never die. What the worm was to the corpse, his sins would ; In two 
be to the painted image on the canvas. They would mar its : Hubbard 
beauty, and eat away its grace. They would defile it, and ' Street, cs 

make it shameful ^And yet the thing would still live on. It Mr. Hut 

would be always alive. ^ admiratic 

He shuddered, and for a moment he regretted that he had ? impecum 

not told Basil the true reason why he had wished to hide the • a rule, 1 

picture away. Basil would have helped him to resist Lord ! come to 

Henry’s influence, and the still more poisonous influences that Dorian G 
came from his own temperament. The love that he bore Mia everybod 
—for it was really love—had nothing in it that was not noble ''What 

and intellectual It was not that mere physical admiration of fat freck] 

beauty that is bom of the senses, and that dies when the senses of comin 

tire. It was such love as Michael Angelo had known, and frame, si 

Montaigne, and Winckelmann, and Shakespeare himself. Yes, . from Fo: 

Basil could have saved him. But it was too late now. The subject, i 

past could always be annihilated. Regret, denial, or forget- “lam 

fulness could do that. But the future^ was inevitable. There round, ¥ 

were passions in him that would find their terrible outlet, dreams the fram< 

that would make the shadow of their evil real. art—but 

He took up from the couch the great purple-and-gold texture the hous< 

that covered it, and, holding it in his hands, passed behind ask you 1 

the screen. Was the face on the canvas viler than before? “No ti 
It seemed to him that it w^as unchanged; and yet his loatMng service t( 

of it was intensified. Gold hair, blue eyes, and rose-red lips— “This,’ 
they all were there. It was simply the expression that had move it, 

altered. That was horrible in its craelty. Compared to what scratched 

he saw in it of censure or rebuke, how shallow Basil’s reproa^es “There 
about Sibyl Vane had been!—^how shallow, and of what little , maker, b 

account! His own soul was looking out at him from the canvas picture fi 

and calling him to judgment. A look of pain came across him, “And, nc 

and he flung the rich pall over the picture. As he did so, a “I will 
knock came to the door. He passed out as his servant entered. follow m 

“The persons are here, Monsieur.” afraid it ■ 

He felt that the man must be got rid of at once. He must : front stai 

not be allowed to know where the picture was being taken to. ;■ He hel 

There was something sly about him, and he had thoughtful, : the haU s 
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treacherous eyes. Sitting doTO at the writing-table^, he scribbled 
a note to Lord Henry^ asking him to send him round something 
to read^ and reminding him that they were to meet at eight- 
fifteen that evening. 

^'Wait for an answer/’ he said^ handing it to him. ^‘and 
show the men in here.” 

In two or three minutes there was another knock;, and Mr. 
Hubbard himseif;, the celebrated frame-maker of South Audley 
Street; came in with a somewhat rough-looking young assistant. 
Mr. ^Hubbard was a florid; red-whiskered little man, whose 
admiration^for art was considerably tempered by the inveterate 
impecuniosity of most of the artists who dealt with him. As 
a rule, he never left his shop. He waited for people ' to 
come to him. But he always made an exception in favour.of 
Dorian Gray. There was something about Dorian that charmed 
everybody. It was a pleasure even to see him. 

‘^What can I do for you, Mr. Gray?” he said, rubbing his 
fat freckled hands. thought I would do myself the honour 
of coming round in person. I have just got a beauty of a 
frame, sir. ^Picked it up at a sale. Old Florentine. Came 
from Fonthill, I believe. Admirably suited for a religious 
subject, Mr. Gray.” 

am so sorry you have given yourself the trouble of coming 
round, Mr. Hubbard. I shall certainly drop in and look at 
the frame—though I don’t go in much at present for religious 
art—but to-day I only want a picture carried to the top of 
the house for me. It is rather heavy, so I thought I would 
ask you to lend me a couple of your men.” 

*'No trouble at all, Mr. Gray. I am delighted to be of any 
service to you. Which is the work of art, sir?” 

“This,” replied Dorian, moving the screen back. “Can you 
move it, covering and all, just as it is? I don’t want it to get 
scratched in going upstairs.” 

“There will be no difficulty, sir,” said the genial frame- 
maker, beginning, with the aid of his assistant, to unhook the 
picture from the long brass chains by which it was suspended. 
“And, now, where shall we carry it to, Mr. Gray?” 

“I will show you the way, Mr. Hubbard, if you will kindly 
follow me. Or perhaps you had better go in front. I am 
afraid it is right at the top of the house. We wii go up by the 
front staircase, as it is wider.” 

He held the door open for them, and they passed out into 
the hall and began the ascent. The elaborate character of the 
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frame had made the picture extremely bulky^ and now and 
then, in spite of the obsequious protests of Mr. Hubbard, who 
had the true tradesman’s spirited dislike of seeing a gentleman 
doing anything useful, Dorian put his hand to it so as to 
help them. 

“Something of a load to carry, sir,’’ gasped the little man, 
when they reached the top landing. And he wiped his shiny 
forehead. ’’ 

“I am afraid it is rather heavy,” murmured Dorian, as he 
unlocked the door that opened into the room that was to keep 
for him the curious secret of his life and hide his soul from the 
eyes of men. j 

He had not entered the place for more than four years—not ! 
indeed, since he had used it first as a play-room when he was ■ 
a child, and then as a study when he grew somewhat older. It ■ 
was a large, well-proportioned room, which had been specially 
built by the last Lord Kelso for the use of the little grandson 
whom, for his strange likeness to his mother, and also for 
other reasons, he had always hated and desired to keep at a 
distance. It appeared to Dorian to have but little changed. 
There was the huge Italian cassone^ with its fantastically 
painted panels and its tarnished gilt mouldings, in which he 
had so often hidden himself as a boy. There the satinwood 
book-case filled with his dog-eared school books. On the wall 
behind it was hanging the same ragged Flemish tapestry, where 
a faded king and queen were playing chess in a garden, while a ; 
company of hawkers rode by, carrying hooded birds on their 
gauntleted wrists. How well he remembered it all! Every : 
moment of his lonely childhood came back to him as he looked ^ 
round. He recalled the stainless purity of his boyish life, and • 
it seemed horrible to him that it was here the fatal portrait was 
to be hidden away. How little he had thought, in those dead 
days, of ail that was in store for him! 

But there was no other place in the house so secure from 
prying eyes as this. He had the key, and no one else could 
enter it. Beneath its purple pall, the face painted on the 
canvas could grow bestial, sodden, and unclean. What did it 
matter? No one could see it. He himself would not see it. i; 
Why should he watch the hideous corruption of his soul? He 
kept his youth—^that was enough. And, besides, might not 
his nature grow finer, after aU? There was no reason that [ 
the future should be so full of shame. Some love might come 
across his life, and purify him, and shield him from those sins , 
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that seemed ^ to be already stirring in spirit and in flesh—those 
curious unpictured sins whose very mystery lent them their 
subtlety and their charm. Perhaps, some day, the cruel look 
would have passed away from the scarlet sensitive mouth, and 
he might show to the world Basil Hallward’s masterpiece. 

No; that was impossible. Hour by hour, and w-eek by week, 
the thing upon the canvas was growing old- It might escape 
the hideousness of sin, but the liideousness of age was in store 
for it. The cheeks would become hollow or flaccid. Yellow 
crow’s feet would creep round the fading eyes and make them 
horrible. The hair would lose its brightness, the mouth would 
gape or droop, would be foolish or gross, as the mouths of old 
men are. There would be the wrinkled throat, the cold, blue- 
veined hands, the twisted body, that he remembered in the 
grandfather who had been so stern to him in his boyhood. 
The picture had to be concealed. There was no help for"it. 

“Bring it in, Mr. Hubbard, please,” he said, wearily, turning 
round. am sorry I kept you so long. I was thinking of 
something else.” 

“Always glad to have a rest, Mr. Gray,” answered the 
framemaker, who was still gasping for breath. “Where shall 
we put it, sir?” 

“Oh, anywhere. Here: this will do. I don’t want to have 
it hung up. Just lean it against the wail. Thanks.” 

“Might one look at the work of art, sir?” 

Dorian started. “It would not interest you, Mr. Hubbard,” 
he said, keeping his eye on the man. He felt ready to leap 
upon him and fling him to the ground if he dared to lift the 
gorgeous hanging that concealed the secret of his life. “I 
shan’t trouble you any more now. I am much obliged for 
your kindness in coming round.” 

“Not at all, not at ail, Mr. Gray. Ever ready to do anything 
for you, sir.” And Mr. Hubbard tramped downstairs, followed 
by the assistant, who glanced back at Dorian with a look of 
wonder in his rough, uncomely face- He had never seen 
any one so marvellous. 

When the sound of their footsteps had died away, Dorian 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. He felt safe 
now. No one would ever look upon the horrible thing. No 
eye but his would ever see his shame. 

Gn reaching the library he found that it was just after flve 
o’clock, and that the tea had been already brought up. On 
a little table of dark perfumed wood thickly encrusted with 
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nacre^ a present from Lady Radley, his guardian's wife, a 
pretty professional invalid, who had spent the preceding winter 
in' Ca'iro, was lying a note from Lord Henry, and beside it was 
a book bound in yellow paper, the cover slightly torn and the 
edges soiled. A copy of the third edition of the St, James's 
Gazette had been placed on the tea-tray. It was evident that 
Victor had returned. He wondered if he had met the men in 
the hail as they were leaving the house, and had wormed out 
of them what they had been doing. He would be sure to miss 
the picture —had no doubt missed it already, while he had been 
laying the tea-things. The screen had not been set back, and 
a blank space was visible on the wail. Perhaps some night he 
might find him creeping upstairs and trying to force the door 
of the room. It was a horrible thing to have a spy in one's 
house. He had heard of rich men who had been blackmailed 
all their lives by some servant who had read a letter, or over¬ 
heard a conversation, or picked up a card with an address, or 
found beneath a pillow a withered flower or a shred of crumpled 
lace. 

He sighed, and, having poured himself out some tea, opened 
Lord Henry's note. It was simply to say that he sent him 
round the evening paper, and a book that might interest him, 
and that he would be at the club at eight-fifteen. He opened 
the St. James's languidly, and looked through it. A red pencil- 
mark on the fifth page caught his eye. It drew attention to 
the following paragraph: 

Inquest on an Actress. —An inquest was held this morning at 
the Bell Tavern, Hoxton Road, by Mr. Danby, the District Coroner, 
on the body of Sibyl Vane, a young actress recently engaged at 
the Royal Theatre, Holbom. A verdict of death by misadventure 
was returned. Considerable sympathy was expressed for the mother 
of the deceased, who was greatly affected during the giving of her 
own evidence, and that of Dr. Birrell, who had made the post¬ 
mortem examination of the deceased. 

He frowned, and, tearing the paper in two, went across the 
room and flung the pieces away. How ugly it was! And how 
horribly real ugliness made things! He felt a little annoyed 
with Lord Henry for having sent him the report. And it was 
certainly stupid of him to have marked it with red pencil. 
Victor might have read it. The man knew more than enough 
English for that. 

Perliaps he had read it, and had begun to suspect something. 
And yet, what did it matter? What had Dorian Gray to do 
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with Sibyl Vane's death? There was nothing to fear. Dorian, 
Gray had not killed her. 

His eye fell on ^ the yellow book that Lord Henry .had sent 
him. What was it^ he wondered. He went towards the little 
nsarl-coloured octagonal stands that had always looked to him 
like the work of some stramge .Egyptian bees that wrought in 
silver, and taking up the volume,, flung himself into an arm- 
chairj and began to turn over t.he leaves. After a few minutes 
he became absorbed. It was the strangest book that he had 
ever read. It seemed to him that in exquisite raiment^ and to 
the delicate sound of flutes,, the sins of the world were passing 
in dumb show before him. Things that he had dimly dreamed 
of w^ere suddenly made real to him. Things of which he had 
never dreamed were gradually revealed. 

It was a novel without a plot^ and with only one character, 
bei.ng, indeed, simply a psymhoiogicai study of a certain young 
Parisian, who spent his life trying to realize in the nineteenth 
century all the passions and modes of thought that belonged 
to every century except his own, and to sum up, as it were, in 
himself the various moods through which the world-spirit had 
ever passed, loving for their mere artificiality those renuiici.a- 
tions that men have unwisely called virtue, as much as those 
natural rebellions that wise men still cal! sin. The style in 
which it was written was that curious jewelled style, vivid and 
obscure at once, full of argot and of archaisms, of technical 
expressions and of elaborate paraphrases, that characterizes 
the work of some of the finest artists of the French school of 
SymboUstes. There were in it metaphors as monstrous as 
orchids, and .as subtle,in colour. The life of the senses was 
described in the terms of mystical philosophy. One hardly 
knew at times whether one was reading the spiritual ecstasies 
of some medieval saint or the morbid confessions of a modern 
sinner. .It wras a poisonous book. The heavy odour of incense 
seemed to cling about its pages and to trouble the brain. The 
mere cadence of .the sentences,, the subtle monotony of their 
music, so full as it was of complex refrains and movements 
elaborately repeated, produced in the mind of the lad, as he 
passed from chapter to chapter, a form of reverie, a malady 
of dreaming, that made him unconscious of the failing day 
and creeping shadows. 

Cloudless, and pierced by one solitary star, a copper-green 
sky gleamed through the windows. He read on by its wan 
light till he could read no more. Then, after Ms valet had 
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rsmincicd iiiiri severs.! 'timos of tlic Isteness of the hour^ he ^ot 
up, and, into the next room^ placed the book on the 

little Florentine table that always stood at his bedside, and 
began to dress for dinner. 

It was almost nine o'clock before he reached the club, where 
he found Lord Henry sitting alone, in the morning-room, 
looking very much bored. 

“I am so sorry, Harry,'' he cried, “but reaily it is entirely 
your fault. That book you sent me so fascinated me that I 
forgot how the time w^as going." ^ 

“Yes: I thought you would like it," replied his host, rising 
from his chair. 

“I didn’t say I liked it, Harry. I said it fascinated me. 
There is a great difference." 

“Ah, you have discovered that?" murmured Lord Henry. 
And they passed into the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XI 

For years, Dorian Gray could not free himself from the influence 
of tills book. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he never sought to free himself from it. He procured 
from Paris no less than nine large-paper copies of the first 
edition, and had them bound in different colours, so that they 
might suit iiis various moods and the changing fancies of a ‘ 
nature over which he seemed, at times, to have almost entirely 
lost control. The hero, the wonderful young Parisian, in whom 
the romantic and the scientific temperaments were so strangely 
blended, became to him a kind of prefiguring type of himself, f 
And, indeed, the whole book seemed to him to contain the ; 
story of his own life, written before he had lived it. ' 

In one point he was more fortunate than the novel's fantastic 
hero. He never knew—^never, indeed, had any cause to know— 
that somewhat grotesque dread of mirrors, and polished metal 
surfaces, and still water, which came upon the young Parisian ! 
so early in his life, and was occasioned by the sudden decay ’ 
of a beauty that had once, apparently, been so remarkable. ; 
It was with an almost cruel joy—and perhaps in nearly every 
joy, as certainly in every pleasure, cruelty has its place—that ! 
he used to read the latter part of the book, with its really tragic, ■ 
if somewhat over-emphasized, account of the sorrow and 
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and in 

km. Even those who had heard the most evil SsTabIt 

5 ,°“ about Ss modTof 

iife crept through London and became the chatter of the clubs 
could not beheve anything to his dishonour JLn they S 
km. He had always the look of one who had kept hLreh 
unspotted from the world. Men who talked grossly became 
silent when Donan Gray entered the room. Therf As soTe 
tiling m the punty of his face that rebuked them H s mAe 
presence seemed to recall to them the memory of the innocA e 
that they had tarnished. They wondered hoW one so cTamkI 
and graceful as he was could have escaped the stain of an a4 
that was at once sordid and sensual. 

Often, on returning home from one of those mysterious and 
prolonged absences that gave rise to such strange cokecture 
among those who were ks friends, or thought that the Are 

the dnA“th^Kthe locked room, open 
the door with the key that never left him now, and stand, whh 

nf if- portrait that Basil Hallward had 

painted of him, looking now at the evil and ageing face on the 
canvas, and now at the fair young face that laughed bade at 
km from the polished glass. The very sharpness of the con¬ 
trast used to quicken ks sense of pleasure. He grew more and 
of ks own beauty, more and more interested 
m the corruption of ks own soul. He would examine with 
dflffA sometimes with a monstrous and terrible 

delight, the kdeous Imes that seared the wrinkling forehead 
or crawled around the heavy sensual mouth, wondering some- 
times wkch were the most horrible, the signs of sin or the signs 

bloated h^ds of the picture, and smile. He mocked the 

misshapen body and the failing limbs. 

There were moments, indeed, at night, when, lying sleepless 
ff thp ‘^.e^ely scented chamber, or in the sordid rAm 
of the httle ill-famed tavern near the Docks, which, under an 
Msumed n^e, and in disguise, it was his habit to frequent 
he would tknk of the ruin he had brought upon his soulNith 
^ m Poigii2.nt because it was purely 

rare. That cunosity 

about life which Lord Henry had &st stirred in him, as they 
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tlie s^arden of their friend, seemed to increase '' 
^Va'hUath’a- The more he knew, the more he desired ‘ 
to”k^'*"wr"K7^hr ! mad hungers that grew more ravenous as f 

he fed them. ^ • i.- i ^ 

Yet he was not really reckless, at any rate m his relations to ;i 

snYetv. " Once or twice every month during the winter, and on J 
each "Wednesday evening while the season lasted, he would ^ 
throw open to the world his beautiful house and have the most i 
Hebrated musicians of the day to charm his guests with the ‘ 
wonders of their art* His little dinners, in the settling of which 
Lcjid Henry always assisted him, were noted as much for the 
careful selection and placing of those invited, as for the exquisite 
taste shown in the decoration of the table, with its subtle 
symphonic arrangements of exotic flowem, and embroidered 
ciotiis, and antique plate of gold and silver. Indeed, there | 
were many, especially among the very young men, who^saw, or | 
fancied that they saw, in Dorian Gray the true realization of a | 
t3rpe of which they had often dreamed in Eton or Oxford days, 
a type that was to combine somettdng^of the real culture of 
the scholar with ail the grace and distinction and perfect manner 
of a citizen of the world. To tliem^he seemed^to be of the 
company of those whom Dante describes as having sought to 
''make themselves perfect by the worship of beauty.Like 
Gautier, he was one for whom "the visible world existed.” 

And, certainly, to iiim Life itself was the first, the greatest, 
of the arts, and for it all the other arts seemed to be but a 
preparation. Fashion, by which what is really fantastic be- | 
comes for a moment universal, and Dandyism, which, in its own 
way, is an attempt to assert the absolute modernity of beauty, " 
had, of course, their fascination for him. His mode of dressing, | 
and the particular styles that from time to time he affected, ' 
had their marked influence on the young exquisites of the 
Mayfair bails and Pali Mall club windows, who copied him 
in everything that he did, and tried to reproduce^ the accidental ; 
charm of his graceful, though to him only half-serious, fopperies. ' 
For, while he was but too ready to accept the position that : 
was almost immediately offered to him on his coming of age, ; 
and found, indeed, a subtle pleasure in the thought that he i 
might really become to the London of his own day what to : 
imperial Neronian Rome the author oi the Saiyncon once had 
been, yet in his inmost heart he desired to be something more , 
than a mere arbiter eleganiiarum^ to be consulted on the wearing t 
of a jewel, or the knotting of a necktie, or the conduct of a cane. 
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He sought to elaborate some new sdieme of life that would have 
its reasoned philosophy pmd its ordered prin.cipleSj and find in 
the spiritualizing of the senses its highest realization. 

The worship of the senses has often^, and with, much justicCj 
been decried^ men feeling a natural instirict of terror about 
passions and sensations that seem stronger than themse.Ive3_, 
and that they are conscious of sliaring with the less highly 
organized forms of existence. But it appeared, to Dorian Gray 
that the true nature of the senses had never been understood^ 
and that they had remained savage and animal merely because 
t,he world had sought to staiwx tlie,m into siib,mission or to 
kill them by pain^ instead of aiming at making them elements 
of a new spirituality, of which a fine instinct for beauty was to 
be the dominant characteristic. As he looked back upon man 
moving through History, he was haunted by a feeling of loss. 
So much had been surrendered! and to such iittle purpose! 
There had been mad wilful rejections, monstrous forms of self- 
torture and self-denial, whose origin was .fear, and whose result 
was a degradation infinitely more terrible than that fancied 
degradation from which, in their ignorance, they had sought 
to escape; Nature, in her wonderful irony, driving out the 
anchorite to feed with the wild animals of the desert and givi.ng 
to the hermit the beasts of the field as his companions. 

Yes: there was to be, as Lord Henry had prophesied, a new 
Hedonism that. was to re-create life, and to save it.. from that 
harsh, uncomely puritanism That is having, in our own, day, its 
curious revival. It was to have its service of the intellect, 
certainly; yet,.it was never to accept any theory or system that 
would involve the sacrifice of any mode of passionate experience. 
Its aim, indeed, was to be experience itself, and not the fruits 
of experience, sweet or bitter as they might be,' Of the asceticism 
that deadens the senses, as of the .vulgar profiigacy that dulls 
them, it was to know nothing. ' But it was to teach man to 
concentrate himself upon the . moments of a life that is itself 
but a moment. 

There are few of us who have, not sometimes wakened before 
dawn, either after one of those dreamless nights that make us 
almost enamoured of death, or one of those nights of horror 
and misshapen joy, when through the chambers of the brain 
sweep phantoms more terrible than reality itself, and instinct 
with that vivid life that lurks in all grotesques, and that lends 
to Gothic art its enduring vitality, this art being, one might 
fancy, especially the art of those whose minds have been troubled 
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with the malady of reverie. Gradually white fingers creen 
through the curtains, and they appear to tremble. In black 
fantastic shapes, dumb shadows crawl into the comers of the 
room, and crouch there. Outside, there is the stirring of birds 
among the leaves, or the sound of men going forth to their work 
or the sigh and sob of the wind coming down from the hiflc* 
and wandering round the silent house, as though it feared to 
wake the sleepers, and yet must needs call forth sleep from her 
purple cave. Veil after veil of thin dusky gauze is lifted and 
by degrees the forms and colours of things are restored to 
them, and we watch the dawn remaking the world in its antinup 
pattern. The wan mirrors get back their mimic life The 
flameless tapers stand where we had left them, and 'besidp 
them iies the half-cut book that we had been- studying' or thjs 
wired flower that we had worn at the ball, or the letter that w p 
had been afraid to read, or that we had read too often Nothinn 
seems to us changed. Out of the unreal shadows of the niffh? 
comes back the real life that we had known. We have®to 
resume it where we had left off, and there steals over us a 
ternble sense of the necessity for the continuance of energy in 
the same wearisome round of stereotyped habits, or a wild 
longing, It may be, that our eyelids might open some momine 
upon a world that had been refashioned anew in the darkness 
for our pleasure; a world in which things would have fresh 
shapes_ and colours, and be changed, or have other secrets- a 
world in which the past would have little or no place or sur¬ 
vive, at any rate, in no conscious form of obligation or remet 
the remembrance even of joy having its bitterness, and°the 
memories of pleasure their pain. ® 

It was the creation of such worlds as these that seemed to 
onan Gray to be the true object, or amongst the true objects 
of hfe; and m bs search for sensations that would be at once 
new and delightful, and possess that element of strangeness tkt 
IS so essential to romance, he would often adopt certain modes 

nature, abandon 

himself to their subtle mfluences, pd then, having, as it were ' 
caught their colour and satisfied his intellectual curiosity, leave : 
hem with that cunous mdifference that is not incompatible 
with a real ardour of temperament, and that indeed, according 
to certain modern psychologists, is often a condition of it ^ 

It was rumoured of him once that he was about to join the 
Roman Catholic communion; and certainly the Roman ritual 
had always a great attraction for him. The daily sacrifice, ; 
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more awful really than all the sacrifices of the antique world, 
stirred him as much by its superb rejection of the evidence of 
the senses as by the primitive simplicity of its elements and 
the eternal pathos of the human tragedy that it sought to 
symbolize. He loved to kneel down on the cold marble pave¬ 
ment, and watch the priest, in his stiff flowered vestment, 
slowly and with white hands moving aside the veil of the 
tabernacle, or raising aloft the jewelled, iantem-shaped mon¬ 
strance with that pallid wafer that at times, one would fain 
think, is indeed the panis cmlestis, the bread of angels, or, 
robed in the garments of the Passion of Christ, breaking the 
Host into the chalice, and smiting his breast for his sins. The 
fuming censers, that the grave boys, in their lace and scarlet, 
tossed into the air like great gilt flow^ers, had their subtle 
fascination for him. As he passed out, he used to look with 
wonder at the black confessionals, and long to sit in the dim 
shadow of one of them and listen to men and women whispering 
through the worn grating the true story of their lives. 

But he never fell into the error of arresting his intellectual 
development by any formal acceptance of creed or system, or 
of mistaking, for a house in which to live, an inn that is but 
suitable for the sojourn of a night, or for a few hours of a night 
in which there are no stars and the moon is in travail. Mys¬ 
ticism, with its marvellous power of making common things 
strange to us, and the subtle antinomianism that always seems 
to accompany it, moved him for a season; and for a season lie 
inclined to the materialistic doctrines of the Darwinismus 
movement in Germany, and found a curious pleasure in tracing 
the thoughts and passions of men to some pearly cell in the 
brain, or some white nerve in the body, delighting in the 
conception of the absolute dependence of the spirit on certain 
physical conditions, morbid or healthy, normal or diseased. 
Yet, as has been said of him before, no theory of life seemed to 
him to be of any importance compared with life itself. He 
felt keenly conscious of how barren ail intellectual speculation 
is when separated from action and experiment. He knew 
that the senses, no less than the soul, have their spiritual 
mysteries to reveal. 

And so he would now study perfumes, and the secrets of 
their manufacture, distilling heavily-scented oils, and burning 
odorous gums from the East. He saw that there was no mood 
of the mind that had not its counterpart in the sensuous life, 
and set himself to discover their true relations, wondering what 
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there was in frs.nkincense that inade one mystica!^ and in 
ambergris that stirred oneY passions^ and in violets that woke 
the meiiiory of dead romances^ and in musk that troubled the 
brainj and in cliampak that stained the imagination; and 
seeking often to elaborate a real psychology of perfumes, and 
to estimate the several influences of sweet-smelling roots, and 
scented pollen-laden flowers, or aromatic balms, and of dark 
and fragrant woods, of spikenard that sickens, of hovenia that 
makes men mad, and of aloes that are said to be able to expel 
nieianciioly from the soul. 

At another time he devoted liimself ptirely to music, and in 
a long latticed room, with a vermiiion-pd-gold ceiling and 
walls of olive-green lacquer, he used to give curious concerts, 
in which mad gypsies tore wild music from little zithers, or 
grave yeilow-shawled Tunisians plucked at the strained strings 
of monstrous lutes, while grinning negroes beat monotonously 
upon copper drums, and, crouching upon scarlet mats, slim 
turbaned Indians blew through long pipes of reed or brass, and 
charmed, or feigned to charm, great hooded snakes and horrible 
homed adders. The harsh intervals and shrill discords of 
barbaric music stirred him at times when Schubert’s grace, and 
Chopin’s beautiful sorrows, and the mighty harmonies of 
Beethoven himself, fell unheeded on his ear. He collected 
together from all parts of the world the strangest instruments 
that could be found, either in the tombs of dead nations or 
among the few savage tribes that have survived contact with 
Western civilizations, and loved to touch and try them. He 
had the mysteiious juruparis of the Edo Negro Indians, that 
women are not allowed to look at, and that even youths may 
not see till they have been subjected to fasting and scourging, 
and the earthen jars of the Peruvians that have the shrill cries 
of birds, and flutes of human bones such as Alfonso de Ovalle 
heard in Chili, and the sonorous green jaspers that are found 
near Cuzco and give forth a note of singular sweetness. He 
had painted gourds filled with pebbles that rattled when they 
were shaken; the long darin of the Mexicans, into which the 
performer does not blow, but through which he inhales the air; 
the harsh ture of the Amazon tribes, that is sounded by the 
sentinels who sit all day long in high trees, and can be heard, 
it is said, at a distance of three leagues; the teponaztli^ that has 
two vibrating tongues of wood, and is beaten with sticks that 
are smeared with an elastic gum obtained from the milky juice 
of plants; the y£>ifZ-bells of the Aztecs, that are hung in clusters 
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like grapes; and a huge cylindrical dram„, covered with the 
skins of great serpents, like the one that Bemai Diaz saw when 
he went with Cortes into the Mexican temple, and of whose 
doiefui sound he has left to us so vivid a description. The 
fantastic character of these instruments fascinated him, and he 
felt a curious dehght in the thought that Art, like Nature, has 
her monsters, things of bestial shape and with, hideous voices. 
Yet, a,fter some time, he wearied of them, and would sit in liis 
box at the Opera, either alone or with Lord Henry, listening 
in rapt pleasure to TannhdMser, and seeing in the prelude to 
that great work of art a presentation of the tragedy of his 
own soul. 

On one occasion he took up the study of jewels, and appeared 
at a costume ball as Anne de Joyeuse, Admiral of France, in a 
dress covered with five hundred and sixty pearls. This taste 
enthralled him for years, and, indeed, ma}?- be said never to 
have left him. He would often spend a whole day settling and 
resettling in their cases the various stones that he had collected, 
such as the olive-green chrysoberyl that turns red by lamp¬ 
light, the cymophane with its wire-like line of silver, the 
pistachio-coloured peridot,, rose-pink and wine-yellow topazes, 
carbuncles of fiery scarlet with tremulous four-rayed stars, 
flame-red cinnamon-stones, orange and violet spinels, and 
amethysts with their alternate layers of ruby and sapphire. 
He loved the red gold of the sunstone, and the moonstone’s 
pearly whiteness, and the broken rainbow of the milky opal. 
He procured from Amsterdam three emeralds of extraordinary 
size and richness of colour, and had a turquoise de la vieille 
rocke that was the envy of all the connoisseurs. 

He discovered wonderful stories, also, about jewels. In 
Aiphonso’s Clericalis Disciplina a serpent was mentioned with 
eyes of real jacinth, and in the romantic history of Alexander, 
the Conqueror of Emathda was said to have found in the vale 
of Jordan snakes ^‘with collars of real emeralds growing on 
their backs.” There was a gem in the brain of the dragon, 
Philostratus told us, and ‘‘by the exhibition of golden letters 
and a scarlet robe” the monster could be thrown into a magical 
sleep, and slain. According to the great alchemist, Pierre de 
Boniface, the diamond rendered a man invisible, and the agate 
of India made him eloquent. The cornelian appeased anger, 
and the hyacinth provoked sleep, and the amethyst drove 
away the fumes of wine. The garnet cast out demons, and the 
hydropicus deprived the moon of her colour. The selenite 
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waxed and waned with tne inooiij and tiie meloceuSj that ‘ 
discovers thieves,, could be affected only by the blood of kids, f 
heonardus Camillus had seen a W'hite stone taken from the i 

hrain^of a newly-killed toad, that was a certain antidote against > 

eoison. The bezoar, that was found in the heart of the Arabian ' 
deer, was a charm that could cure the plague. In the nests of 
Arabian birds was the aspilates, that, according to Democritus, ; 
kept the wearer from, any danger by fire. 

The K.ing of Ceiian rode through his city with a large ruby 
in Ms hand, at the ceremony of his coronation. The gates of 
the palace of John the Priest were ‘^made of sardius, with the 
horn of the homed snake inwrought, so that no man might 
bring poison within.” Over the gable were two golden apples, 
in which were two carbuncles,” so that the gold might shine by 
day, and the carbuncles by night. In Lodge’s strange romance 
A Margarite of America it was stated that in the chamber of 
the queen one could behold ‘"all the chaste ladies of the world, 
inchased out of silver, looking through fair mirrours of chryso¬ 
lites, carbuncles, sapphires, and greene emeraults.” Marco 
Polo had seen the inhabitants of Zipangu place rose-coloured j 
pearls in the mouths of the dead. A sea-monster had been 
enamoured of the pearl that the diver brought to King Perozes, 
and had slain the thief, and mourned for seven moons over its 
loss. When the Huns lured the king into the great pit, he 
flung it away—Procopius tells the story—nor was it ever found 
again, though the Emperor Anastasius offered five hundred¬ 
weight of gold pieces for it. The King of Malabar had shown 
to a certain Venetian a rosary of three hundred and four pearls, 
one for every god that he worshipped. 

When the Duke de Valentinois, son of Alexander VI, visited 
Louis XII of France, his horse was loaded with gold leaves, 
according to Brantome, and his cap had double rows of rubies 
that threw out a great light. Charles of England had ridde 
in stirrups hung with four hundred and twenty-one diamonds. I 
Richard II had a coat, valued at thirty thousand marks, which J 
was covered with baias rubies. Hall described Henry VIII, !, 

on his way to the Tower previous to his coronation, as wearing i 

‘'a jacket of raised gold, the placard embroidered with diamonds 
and other rich stones, and a great bauderike about his neck of 
large balasses.” The favourite of James I wore earrings of 
emeralds set in gold filigrane. Edward II gave to Piers Gaveston 
a suit of red-gold armour studded with jacinths, a collar of gold 
roses set with turquoise-stones, and a skull-cap with = 
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pearls. Henry II wore jewelled gloves reaciiing to the eibow^, 
and had a hawk-giove sewn with twelve rabies and fifty-two 
great orients. The ducal hat of Charles the Rash, the last 
Duke of Burgundy of his race, was hung with pear-shaped 
pearls, and studded with sapphires. 

How^ exquisite life had once been! How gorgeous in its pomp 
and decoration! Even to read of the luxury of the dead 
was wonderful. 

Then he turned his attention to embroideries, and to the 
tapestries that performed the office of frescoes in the chid 
rooms of the Northern nations of Europe. As he investigated 
the subject—and he alw-ay’s had an extraordinary faculty of 
becoming absolutely absorbed for the moment in m^hatever he 
took up—he was almost saddened by the reflection of the ruin 
that Time brought on beautiful and wonderful things. He, at 
any rate, had escaped that. Summer followed summer, and 
the yellow, jonquils bloomed and died many times, and nigiits 
of horror repeated the story of their shame, but he was un¬ 
changed. No winter marred his face or stained Ms fiowcr-iike 
bloom. How different it w^-as with material things! Where 
had they passed to? Where was the great crocus-coloured 
robe, on .which the gods fought against the giants, that had 
been worked by brown girls for the pleasure of Athena ? Where, 
the huge velarium that Nero had stretched across the Colosseum 
at Rome, that Titan sail of purple on which was represented 
the starry sky, and .Apollo driving a chariot drawn by white 
gilt-reined steeds? He longed to see the curious table-napkins 
wrought for the Priest of the Sun, on which were displayed all 
the dainties and viands that could be wanted .for a feast; the 
mortuary cloth of Eiing Chilperic, with its three hundred golden 
bees; the fantastic robes that excited the indignation of the 
Bishop of .Pontus, and were figured with “lions, panthers, 
bears, dogs, forests, rocks, hunters—all, in fact, that a painter 
can,copy from nature”; and the coat, that Charles of Orleans 
once wore, on the sleeves of which were embroidered the verses 
of a song beginning Madame^ je suis tout joyetix” the musical 
accompaniment of the words being wrought in gold thread, and 
each note, of square shape in those days, formed with four 
pearls. He read of the room that was prepared at the palace 
at Rheims for the use of Queen Joan of Burgundy, and was 
decorated with “ thirteen hundred and twenty-one parrots, made 
in broidery, and blazoned with the king’s arms, and five hundred 
and sixty-one butterflies, whose wings were similarly ornamented 
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lie WHS quite conscious that this would tel! them nothing. 
It was true that the portrait still preserved^ under ail the foul- 
ness anl utoiress cf tlie face^ its marked likeness to himself; 
but what cFuld they learn from that? He would laugh at any 
cue who tried to taunt him. He had not painted it. What 
was it to him how vile and full of shame it looked ? Even if he 
tcii them, would they believe it? 

hwt he was afraid. Sometimes when he was down at his 
great house in Rottinghamsliire^ entertaining the fashionable 
}wung men of his own rank who were his chief companions^ 
and astounding the county by the wanton luxury and gorgeous 
spkmdGejr of his mode of life, he would suddenly leave his 
guests and rash back to town to see that the door had not been 
tampered with^ and that the picture was still there. What if 
it should be stolen? The mere thought made him cold with 
horror. Surely the wmrld would know^ his secret then. Perhaps 
the world already suspected it. 

For^ while lie fascinated many^ there were not a few who 
distrusted him. He was very nearly blackballed at a West 
End club of which his birth and social position fully entitled 
him to become a member^ and it was said that on one occasion 
when he was brought by a friend into the smoking-room of the 
Churchill, the Duke of Berwick and another gentleman got up 
in a marked manner and went out. Curious stories became 
current about him after' he had passed his twenty-fifth year. 
It was ramoured that he had been seen brawling with foreign 
sailors in a low den in the distant parts of Whitechapel, 
and that he consorted with thieves and coiners and knew the 
mysteries of their trade. His extraordinary absences became 
notorious, and, when he used to reappear again in society, 
men would whisper to each other in comers, or pass him with 
a sneer, or look at Mm with cold searching eyes, as though 
they were determined to discover his secret. 

Of such insolences and attempted slights he, of course, took 
no notice, and in the opinion of most people his frank debonair 
manner, his charming boyish smile, and the infinite grace of 
that wonderful youth that seemed never to leave him,, were in 
themselves a sufficient answer to the calumnies, for so they 
termed them, that were circulated about him. It was re¬ 
marked, however, that some of those who had been most 
intimate ?/ith him appeared, after a time, to shun him. Women 
who had wildly adored Mm, and for Ms sake had braved ail 
social censure and set convention at defiance, were seen to 
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grow pallid with shame or horror if Dorian Gray entered the 

room. 

\et these whispered scandals only increased^ in the eyes of 
man}% his strange and dangerous,charm. His great wealth was 
a certain element of security. Society^ civilized society at 
leasts is never very ready to believe anything to the detriment 
of those who are both rich and fascinating. It feels instinctively 
that ^ manners are of more importance than morals^ and, in its 
opinion, the highest respectability is of much less value than 
the possession of a good chef. And, after all, it is a very poor 
consolation to be ^ told that the man who has given one a bad 
dinner, or poor wine, is irreproachable in his private life. Even 
the cardinal virtues cannot atone for half-cold enireeSj .as 
Lord Hen^ remarked once, in a discussion on. the subject; 
and there is possibly a good deal to be said for his view. For 
the canons of good society are, or should be, the same as t.he 
canons of art.^ Form is absolutely essential to it. It should 
have the dignity of^a ceremony, as well as its uri.reality, and 
should combine the insincere character of a romantic play with 
the wit ^and beauty that make such plays delightful to us. Is 
insincerity such^a terrible thing? I think not. It is merely 
a method by which we can multiply our personalities. 

Such, at any rate, was Dorian Gray’s opinion. He used to 
wonder at the shallow psychology of those who conceive the 
Ego in man as a thing simple, permanent, reliable, and of one 
essence. To him, man was a being with myriad lives and m.yriad 
sensations, a complex multiform creature that bore within itself 
strange^ legacies of thought and passion, and whose very flesh 
was tainted with the monstrous maladies of the dead. He 
loved to stroll through the gaunt cold picture-gallery of his 
country house and look at the various portraits of those w^hose 
blood flowed in his veins. Here was Philip Herbert, described 
by^ Francis Osborne, in his Memoires on the Reigns of Queen. 
Elizabeth and King Jantes, as one who was “caressed by the 
Court for his handsome face, which kept him not long company.” 
Was it young Herbert’s life that he sometimes led? Had some 
strange poisonous germ crept from body to body till it had 
reached his own? Was it some dim sense of that ruined grace 
that had made him so suddenly, and almost without cause, 
give utterance, in Basil Hallward’s studio, to the mad prayer 
that had so changed his life? Here, in gold-embroidered red 
doublet, jewelled surcoat, and gilt-edged raff and wrist-bands, 
stood Sir Anthony Sherard, with his silver and black armour 
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piieo at his feet. VvTat liad this man^s legacy been? Plad the 
I'lver of Giovanna of Naples bequeathed him some inheritance 
cf sin anfj shame? ¥/ere his o’W-ti actions merely the dreams 
that the dead man had not dared to realize? Here^ from the 
fad:r;i ranvas^ smiled Lady Elizabeth Devereux, in her gauze 
hoGC, peari stomacher, and pink slashed sleeves, A flower was 
in her nrlii hand, and her left clasped an enamelled collar of 
white damask roses. On a table by her side lay a mandoline 
and an apple. There were large green rosettes upon her little 
pointed snoes. He knew her life, and the strange stories that 
were told about her lovers. Had he something of her tempera¬ 
ment in him? These oval heavy-lidded eyes seemed to look 
curionsiy at ^ him. What of George Willoughby, with his 
powdered hair and fantastic patches? How evil he looked! 
The face was saturnine and swarthy, and the sensual lips 
seemed to be twisted with disdain. Delicate lace ruffles fdl 
over, the lean yellow hands that were so over laden with rings 
He had^been a macaroni of the eighteenth century, and the 
friend, in his youth, of Lord^ Ferrars. What of the second 
Lord Beckenham, the companion of the Prince Regent in his 
widest days, and one of the witnesses at the secret marriage 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert? How proud and handsome he was 
with his chestnut curls and insolent pose! What passions had 
he ha^ueathed ? The world had looked upon him as infamous 
He had led the orgies at Carlton House. The star of the 
Garter ghttered upon his bre,ast. Beside him hung the portrait 
of his wife, a pallid, thin-lipped wom.an in black. Her blood 
also, stirred within him. How curious it ail seemed'? And his 
mother with her Lady Hamilton face, and her moist wine^ 
dashed iips—he knew what^he had got from. her. He had got 
irom her his beaut}^ and his. passion for the beauty of others. 
She laughed at him in her loose Bacchante dress. There were 
vine leaves in her hair. The purple spilled from the cup she 
was nolding. The carnations of the painting had withered 
but the eyes were still wonderful in their depth and brilliancy 

of colour. They seemed to follow him wherever he went 

Yet one had ancestors in literature, as weU as in one’s own 
race, nearer perhaps m type and temperament, many of them 
and certainly with an influence of which one was more absolutely 
conscious. There were times when it appeared to Dorian Gray 
Aat the whole of history was merely the record of his own 
lue, not M he had hved it in act and circumstance, but as his 
imagmation had created it for him, as it had been in his brain 
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I and in Ms passions. He felt that he had known them all^ 
I those strange terrible figures that had passed across the stage 
I of the world and made sin so marveliouS; and evil so full of 
subtlety. It seemed to him that in some mysterious way 
; their lives had been his own. 

The hero of the wonderful novel that had so influenced his 
;; life had himself known this curious fancy* In the seventh 
chapter^ he tells how, crowmed with iaurei, lest lightning might 
j str&e him, he had sat, as Tiberius, in a garden at Capri, reading 

^ the shameful book of Elephantis, while dwarfs and peacocks 

I strutted round him, and the flute-player mocked the swinger 
I of the censer,* and, as Caligula, had caroused with the green^ 

I shirted jockeys in their stables and supped in an ivory manger 
I with a jewei-frontleted horse; and, as Domitian, had wandered 
through a corridor lined with marble mirrors, looking round 
' with haggard eyes for the Reflection of the dagger that was to 
end his days, and sick with that ennui^ that terrible teedium 
vitcBj that comes on those to whom life denies nothing; and 
had peered through a dear emerald at the red shambles of the 
Circus, and then, in a litter of pearl and purple drawn by silver- 
shod mules, been carried through the Street of Pomegranates 
to a House of Gold, and heard men cry on Nero Cxsar as he 
passed by; and, as Elagabalus, had painted his face with colours, 
and plied the distaff among the women, and brought the Moon 
I from Carthage, and given her in mystic marriage to the Sun. 

I Over and over again Dorian used to read this fantastic chapter, 
i and the two chapters immediately following, in which, as in 
1 some curious tapestries or cunningly wrought enamels, were 
I pictured the awful and. beautiful forms of those whom Vice 
! and Blood and Weariness had made monstrous or mad: Filippo, 

; Duke of Milan, who slew his wife, and painted her lips with a 
i scarlet poison that her lover might suck death from the dead 
thing he fondled; Pietro Barbi, the Venetian, known as Paul 
f the Second, who sought in his vanity to assume the title of 
Formosus, and whose tiara, valued at tw-o hundred thousand 
; florins, was bought at the price of a terrible sin; Gian Maria 
Visconti, who used hounds to chase living men, and whose 
murdered body was covered with roses by a harlot who had 
I' loved him; the Borgia on his white horse, with Fratricide riding 
1 beside him, and his mantle stained with the blood of Perotto; 

Pietro Riario, the young Cardinal Archbishop of Florence, child 
: and minion of Sixtus IV, whose beauty was equalled only by 
)■ his debauchery, and who received Leonora of xlragon in a 
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pavilion ci white and crimson silk, filled with nymphs and 
centaurs, and gilded a boy that he might serve at the feast 
as Ganymede or Hylas: Ezzelin^ whose melancholy could be 
cured only by the spectacle of deaths and who had a passion 
for red blood, as other men have for red wine—the son of the 
Fioncl as was reported, and one w^ho had cheated his father at 
dice wiien gambling with him for his own soul; Giambattista 
CifiD, who in mockery took the name of Innocent, and into 
whose torpid veins the blood of three lads was infused by a 
jew'isli doctor; Sigismondo Malatesta, the lover of Isotta, and 
the lord of Rimini, whose effigy was burned at Rome as the 
enemy of God and man, who strangled Polyssena with a napkin 
and gave poison to Ginevra d’Este in a cup of emerald, and in 
honour of a shameful passion built a pagan church for Christian 
worship; Charles VI, who had so wildly adored his brother’s 
wife that a leper had warned him of the insanity that was 
coming on him, and who, when his brain had sickened and 
grown strange, could only,be soothed by Saracen cards painted 
with the images of Love and Death and Madness; and, in .his 
trimmed jerkin and jewelled cap and acanthus-like curls, Grifo- 
netto Bagiioni, who slew Astorre with his bride, and Simonetto 
with his page, and whose comeliness w^as such that, as he lay 
dying in the yellow^ piazza of Perugia, those who had hated him 
could not choose but w^eep, and Atalanta, who had cursed him 
blessed him. ^ 

There w^as a horrible fascination in them all. He saw them 
at night, and they troubled his imagination in the day. , The 
Renaissance knew^ of strange manners of poisoning—poisoning 
by a helmet and a lighted torch, by an embroidered glove and 
a jewelled fan, by a gilded pomander and by an amber chain. 
.Dorian Gray had been poisoned by a book. There were moments 
when.he looked on.evil simply as a mode through which he could 
realize his conception of the beautiful. 


, CHAPTER XII j 

i 

It was on the ninth of November, the eve of his ovra thirtv- 

eighth birthday, as he often remembered afterwards. 

He was walking home about eleven o’clock from Lord Henry’s, : 
where^ he had been dining, and was wrapped in heavy furs, as ■ 
tte night was cold and foggy. At the comer of Grosvenor j- 
Square and South Audley Street a man passed him in the I 
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mistj, wslking very fast^ and with the collar of his grev ulster 
turned up. He had a bag in his hand. Dorian recognized him. 
It was Basil Hail ward. A strange sense of fear^, for ’which he 
could not account^ came over him. He made no sign of recog- 
nition^ and 'w-ent on quickly in the direction of his own house. 

But Hallward had seen him. Dorian heard him first stopping 
on the pavement, and then hurrying after him. In a few 
moments his hand was on his arm. 

“Dorian^ What an extraordinary piece of luck! I have 
been waiting for you in your library ever since nine o'clock 
Finally I took pity on your tired servant, and told him to go 
to bed, as he let me out. I am off to Paris by the midnight 
train, and I particularly wanted to see you before I left. I 
thought it was you, or rather your fur coat, as you passed me. 
But I wap't quite sure. Didn't you recognize me?'' 

In this fog, my dear Basil? Why, I can't even recognize 
Grosvenor Square. I believe my house is somewhere about 
here, but I don t feel at all certain about it. I am sorrv you 
are going away, as I have not seen you for ages. .But I suppose 
you will be back soon?" 

“No: I am going to be out of England for six months. I 
intend to take a studio in Paris, and shut myself up till I have 
finished a great picture I have in my head. However, it wasn't 
about myself I wanted to talk. Here we are at your door. 
Let me come in for a moment. I have something to say to you.'' 

“I shall be charmed. But won't you miss your train?" said 
Dorian Gray, languidly, as he passed up the steps and opened 
the door with his latchkey. 

The lampdight struggled out through the fog, and Hallward 
looked at his watch. “I have heaps of time," he answered. 
“The train doesn't go till twelve-fifteen, and it is only just 
eleven. In fact, I was on my way to the club to look for you, 
when I met you. You see, I shan't have any delay about 
luggage, as I have sent on my heavy things. All I have with 
me is in this bag, and I can easily get to Victoria in twenty 
minutes." 

Dorian looked at him and smiled. “VTiat a way for a 
fashionable painter to travel! A Gladstone bag, and an ulster! 
Come in, or the fog w^iil get into the house. And mind you 
don't talk about anytliing serious. Nothing is serious nowa¬ 
days. At least nothing should be." 

Hallward shook his head as he entered, and followed Dorian 
into the library. There was a bright wood fiire blazing in the 
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Lirge r.p The lamps were !it, and an open Dutch 

5r:V::-rase stood, with some siphons of soda-water and 
!ar^e tiiinblers^, on a little marqueterie table. 

“Ycii: see ycur servant made me quite at home^ Dorian. 
Mo V' n:e everything I wanted^ including your best gold- 
tiry.-: Meorettes. Ee is a most hospitable creature. I like 
L:::. nm-h'] r-otter than the Frenchman you used to have. What 
hjs h\jorac: of the Frenchman, by the by?” 

iJcrian shrugged Ms shoulders. 'H believe he married Lady 
kadhy's maid^, and has established her in Paris as an English 
dressmaker. Anglomame is very fashionable over there now 
I hear. It seems silly of the French^ doesn’t it? But—do yon 
know?—^he was not at ail a bad servant. I never liked him 
but I had nothing to complain about. One often imagines 
tilings, that are quite absurd. He was really very devoted to 
me^ and seemed quite sorry when he went away. Have another 
brandy and soda? Or w^'QuId you like hock and. seltzer? I 
always take hock and seltzer myself. There is sure to be some 
in the next room.” 

'^Thanks^ I won't have anything more/’ said the painter 
taking his cap and coat and throwing them on the ba^^ 
that he had placed in the comer., “And now, my dear fellow^ 
I w'ant to^ speak to you seriously. Don’t frown like' that! 
You make it so much more difficult for me.” 

^“Whatjs it ail about?” cried Dorian, in his petulant way, 
flinging ■ himself down on the sofa. “I, hope it is not about 
myself. I am tired of myself to-night. I should like to be 
somebody else.” 

“It is about yourself,” answered, Hallward, in his, grave, 
deep voice, “.and I must say it to you. I shall only keep you 
half an hour.” 

Dorian sighed, and lit a cigarette. "'Half an .hour!” he 
murmured. 

It .is not .much to ask of you, Do.rian, and it is entirely for 
your own sake that I am speaking. I think it .right that you 
should know that the most dreadful things are being said 
against you in London,” 

“ I don’t want to know anything about them. I love scandals 
about other people, but scandals about myself' don’t interest 
me. They have not got the charm of novelty.” 

, , ro^st interest you, Dorian.. ' Every gentleman is 
interested in his good name. You don’t want people to talk 
of you as something vile and degraded. Of course you have 
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your position, and your wealth, and all that kind of thing. But 
position and wealth are not everything. Mind you, I don’t 
believe these rumours at all. At least, I can’t believe them 
when I see you. Sm is a thing that writes itself across a man^s 
face. It cannot be concealed. People talk sometimes of 
secret vices. There_ are no such things. If a wretched man 
Ms a vice, it shows itself in the lines of his mouth, the droop of 
Ins eyelidSj^ the ^mouiding of his hands even. Somebody—I 
wont mention his name, but you know Mm—came to me last 
year to have his portrait done. I had never seen him before 
and had never heard anything about him at the time, though 
I have heard a good deal since. He offered an extravagant 
pnce. I refused him There was something in the shape of 
his fingers that I hated. I know now that I was quite ricrht in 
what I fancied about him. His life is dreadful But° you 
Dorian, with your pure, bright, innocent face, and your mar¬ 
vellous untroubled youth-I canT believe anything against 
you. ikid yet I see you very seldom, and you never come 
dowm to the studio now, and_ when I am away from you, and 
I hear all these hideous things that people, are whispering 
about you, I don t know what to say. Why is it, Dorian, that 
a m.an like the Duke of Berwick leaves the room of a club 
when you enter ? Why is it that so many gentlemen in London 
Will neither go to your house nor invite vou to theirsl^ You 
used to be a friend of Lord Staveley. I met him at’dinner 
last week. ^ Your name happened to come up in conversation 
m connection with the miniatures you have lent to the exhibi¬ 
tion at the Dudley. Staveley curled his lip, and said that 
you might have the most artistic tastes, but that you w^ere a 
man whom no pure-minded girl should be allowed to know 
and whom no^ chaste woman should sit in the same room with! 

I reminded him that I was a friend of yours, and asked him 
what he meant. He told me. He told me right out before 
everybody. It was horrible! Why is your friendship so fatal 
to young inen? There was that wretched boy in the Guards 
who committed suicide. You were his great friend. There 
was _ Sir Henry Ashton, who had to leave England, with a 
tanmhed name. You and he were inseparable. Wlmt about 
Adri^ Singleton, and his dreadful end? What about Lord 
Kent’s only son, and his career? I met his father yesterday in 
St. James’s Street. He seemed broken with shame andsorrow. 
What about the young Duke of Perth? What sort of life has 
he got now ? What gentleman would associate with him ? ” 
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''Stop, Basil. You are talking about things of which you 
know nothing^ said Dorian Gray, biting his lip, and with a 
note of infinite contempt in his voice. ''You ask me why 
BenTi'ck leaves a room when I enter it. It is because I Imow 
cwerythim^ aboot his life, not because he knows anything about 
mine. With such blood as he has in his veins, how could his 
record he dean? You ask me about Henry Ashton and youn<y 
Perth. ^ Did I teach the one his vices, and the other his 
cebaiichery.*^ If Kent's silly son takes his wife from the streets 
what is that to me? If Adrian Singleton writes his friend's 
name across a bill, am I his keeper? I know how people chatter 
m England. ^ The middle classes air their moral prejudices over 
their grop dinner-tables, and whisper about what they call the 
profligacies of their betters in order to try and pretend that 
they are in smart society, and on intimate terms with the 
pople they slander. In this country it is enough for a man to 
have distinction and brains for every common tongue to wag 
against, him. And what sort of lives do these people, who pose 
as being moral, lead themselves? My dear fellow, you forget 
that we^are m the native land of the hypocrite." 

_ “Dorian/’ cried Hallward, “ that is not the question. England 
IS bad enough, I know, and English society is all wrono- That 
IS the reason why I want you to be fine. You have not been 
hne. One has a nght to judge of a man by the effect he has 
over his fnends. Yours seem to lose all sense of honour of 
goodness, of purity. You have filled them with a madness^for 
pleasure. They have gone down into the depths. You led 
them there. Yes: you led them there, and yet you can smile 
as you are smiling now. And there is worse behind. I know 
you and Harry are inseparable. Surely for that reason, if for 
by-wor*^"^' should not have made his sister’s a 

^pake care, Basil. You go too far.” 

hjP You shall listen 

When you. met Lady Gwendolen, not a breath of scandal had 

now whf^ uh f “ London 

now who would dnve with her m the Park.? Why even her 

children are pot allowed to live with her. Then there are other 

been seen creeping at dawn out 
..of dreadml houses and slmkmg in disguise into the foulest dens 
ittLondon. Are they true? Can they be true? When I first 

shudder. What about your country house, and the life that 
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is led there? Dorian, you don’t know what is said about you. 
I won’t tell you that I don’t want to preach to you. I remeniber 
Harry saying once that every man who turned himself into an 
amateur curate for the moment always began by saying that, 
and,then proceeded to break his word. I do want to preach 
to you. I want you to lead such a life as wdll make the world 
respect you. I want you^ to have a clean name and a fair 
record. I want you to get rid of the dreadful people you associate 
with. Don’t shrug your shoulders like that. Don’t be so 
indifferent. You have a wonderful influence. Let it be for 
good, not for evil. ^They say that you corrupt every one with 
whom you become intimate, and that it is quite suflcient for 
you to enter a house, for shame of some kind to follow after, 
i don’t know whether it is so or not. How should I know? 
But it is said of you. I am told things that it seems impossible 
to doubt. Lord Gloucester was one of my greatest friends at 
Oxford. He showed me a letter that his wife had written to 
him when she was dying alone in her villa at Mentone. Your 
name was implicated .in the most terrible confession I ever 
read.” I told him that it was absurd-—that I knew you thor¬ 
oughly, and that you were incapable of anything of the kind. 
Know you ? I wonder do I know you ? Before I could answer 
that, I should have to see your soul.” 

“To see my soul!” muttered Dorian Gray, starting up from 
the sofa and turning almost white from fear. 

“Yes,” answered Hallward, gravely, and with deep-toned 
sorrow in his voice—“to see your soul. But only God can 
do that.” 


A bitter laugh of mockery broke from the lips of the younger 
man. “You shall see it yourself, to-night!” he cried, seizing 
a lamp from the table. “Come: it is your own handiwork. 
Why shouldn’t you look at it? You can tell the world all about 


it afterwards, if you choose. Nobody would believe you. If 


they did believe you, they would like me all the I: 
I know the age better than you do, though you 
it so tediously. Come, I tell you. You 
enough about corruption. Now you shall 

There was the madness of pride in every 
He stamped his foot upon the ground in his^^i 
manner. He felt a terrible joy at the thought^ 
else was to share his secret, and that the man who 
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the portrait that was the origin of all his shame was to be 
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burdened for the rest of bis life with the hideous memory of 

wliat he liad done. 

'‘'Yes/’ he continued, coming closer to him, and looking 
steadfastiy into iiis stem eyes, “I shall show you my soul. You 
sliall see the tiling that you fancy only God can see.” 

Eallward started back. ^'Tliis is blasphemy, Dorian!” he 
cried. '^Ycm must not say things like that. They are horrible 
and they don’t mean anything.” ^ 

“You think so?” He laughed again. 

“I know so. As for what I said to you to-night, I said 
it for your good. You know I have been always a staunch 
friend to you.” 

“Don’t touch me. Finish what you have to say.” 

A twisted flash of pain shot across the painter’s face. He 
paused for a moment, and a wild feeling of pity came over him. 
After all, what right had he to pry into the life, of Dorian Gray? 

If he had done a tithe of what was rumoured about him, how 
much he must have suffered! Then he straightened himself 
up, and w.alked over to the fireplace, and stood there, lookin<y 
at the burning logs with their frost-like ashes and their throbbing 
cores of flame. 

“I am waiting, Basil,” said the young man, in a hard, clear 

voice. 

He turned round. “What I have to say is this,” he cried. 
“You must give me some answer to these horrible charges ' 
that are made against you. If you tell me that they are ! 
absolutely untrue from beginning to end, I shall believe you. ? 
Deny them, Dorian, deny them! Can’t you see what I am ! 
going through.? My God! don’t tell me that you are bad, and | 
corrupt, and shameful” j 

^ Dorian Gray smiled. Thera was a curl of contempt in his ; 
lips. *Gome upstairs, Basil,” he said, quietly. “I keep a 
diary of mj life from day to day, and it never leaves the room ! 
in which it is w’ritten. I shall show it to you if you come ' 
■’nw.” 

“I shall come with you, Dorian, if .you wish. it. I see I 
;have missed my train. That makes no matter. I can go to- j. 
' morrow.^. But don’t ask me to read anything to-night. All ' 
J. want is a plain answer to my question.” .. j 

“That shall be given to you upstairs. I could not give it 
here.,, You wil not have to read long.” ' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

He passed out of the room, and began, the ascent, Basil Hill- 

ward following close behind „.„ii i 

instinctively at niX tk. 1 ^ do 

?ciF“T - 

You^msist on knowing, Basil?- he ask^d, in a low void 

“I am delighted,’’ he answered, smiling. Then he added 

LdntiSed trT? “ the wori^do 

fn dA T'^'Tthmg about me. You have had more 

to do with my life than you think”: and, taking up the iS^^ 

fh “• ™5d current of aTpasT^' 

them, and the light shot up for a moment in a dame of murkv 

orange. He shuddered. “Shut the door behinTyd”’ he 
whispered as he placed the lamp on the table. ^ ^ 
Hallward glanced round him, with a puzzled exoreccinn 
^e room looked as if it had not been lived in for yLrs. A 
faded Flemish tapestry, a curtained picture, an old Italian 
cassone md an almost empty bookcas^that was all thJtTt 
stemed to contain, besides a chau- and a table. As Dorian 
Gray was lighting a half-burned candle that was standing on 
the mantelshelf, he saw that the whole place was covered mth 
dust, and that the carpet was in holes. A mouse ran scuffling 
behind the wainscoting. There was a damp odour of mildew! 

So you think that it is only God who sees the soul, Basil? 
Draw that curtain back, and you will see mine.” 

I he voice that spoke was cold and cruel. “You are mad 
Dormn, or playmg a part,” muttered HaUward, frowning. ' 
If ^ “yself,” said the young 

Srgroui of 

An exclarnation of horror broke from the painter’s h'ps as he 
saw m the dim light the hideous face on the canvas grinning 
ikere was something in its expression that fiHed him 
mth ^disgust and loathing. Good heavens! it was Dorian 
Gray s own face that he was looking at! The horror, whatever 
It was, had not yet entirely spoiled that marvellous beauty, 
there was still some gold m the thinning hair and some scarlet 
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on the sensnal month. The sodden eyes had kept something 
of the loveliness of their bluej the noble curves had not 
completely passed away from chiselled nostrils^ and from plastic 
throat. Yes* it was Dorian himself. But who had done it? 
Fe m.U 13 rec"gn:ze his own brash wo rk^ and the frame was 
iiis own design. The idea was monstrous^ yet he felt afraid. 
He seized the lighted candle, and held it^to the picture. In 
the left-hand corner was Ws own name, traced in long letters 
of Icfght \-erniiiion. 

It was some foul parody, some infamous, ignoble satire. He 
had never done that. Still, it was his own picture. He knew 
it, and lie felt as if his blood had changed in a moment from 
■fire to sluggish ice. His own picture!. What did it mean? 
Why had it altered? _ He turned, and looked at Dorian Gray 
with the eyes of a sick man. His mouth twitched, and his 
parched tongue seemed unable to articulate. He passed his 
hand across his forehead. It was dank with clammy sweat. 

^ The young man was leaning against the mantelshelf, watching 
him with that strange expression that one sees on the faces of 
those who are absorbed in a play when some great artist is 
acting. There was neither real sorrow in it nor real joy. There 
was simply the passion of the spectator, with perhaps a flicker 
of triumph, in his eyes. He had taken the flower out of his 
coat, and was smelling it, or pretending to do so. 

‘WVhat does this mean?cried Hall ward, at last. His own 
voice sounded shrill and curious in his ears. 

Years ago, when I was a boy,’^ said Dorian Gray, crushing 
the flower in his hand, ‘^you met me, flattered me, and tau.o'ht 
me to, be vam of my good looks. One day you introduced me 
to a friend of yours, who explained to me the wonder of youth 
and you finished the portrait of me that revealed, to me the 
wonder of beauty. In a mad moment, that, even now, I don’t 
know whether I regret or not, I made a wish, perhaps you 
would call It a prayer ...” f 

“I remember it! Oh, how well I remember it! . No! the 
thing IS impossible. The room is damp. ,M,iIdew has got into 
the canvas. The.paints I used had some wretched mineral 
poison m them. ^ I tell you the thing is impossible.” 

Ah, what is impossible?” murmured the,young man, going 
over to the window, and leaning Ms forehead against the cold, 
mist-stained glass. ■ ^ 

‘^You told me you had destroyed it.” 
wa$ wro.ng. It has destroyed me,” 
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don't believe it is my picture.” 

t you see your ideal in it?” said Dorian, bitterly. 

“My ideal, as you call it . . 

“As you called it.” 

“There was nothing evil in it, nothing shameful. You were 
to me such an ideal as I shall never meet again. This is the 

face of a satyr.” 

“It is the face of my soul.” 

Christ! what a thing I must have worshipped! It has the 
eyes of a devil.” 

Each of us has Heaven and Hell in him, Basil,” cried 
Dorian, with a wild gesture of despair. 

Hailward turned again to the portrait, and gazed at it. “Mv 
God! if^it is true, he exclaimed, “and this is wEat vou have 
done with your life, why, you must be worse even than those 
who talk against you fancy you to be!” He held the light up 
again to the canvas, and examined it. The surface seemed to 
be quite undisturbed, and as he had left it. It was from within, 
apparently, that^the foulness and horror had come. Through 
some strange quickening of inner life the leprosies of sin w^e 
slowly eating the thing away. The rotting of a corpse in a 
watery grave was not so fearful. 

His hand shook, and the candle fell from its socket on the 
floor, and lay there sputtering. He placed his foot on it and 
put it out. Then he flung himself into the rickety chair that 
was standing by the table and buried his face in his hands. 

“Good God, Dorian, what a lesson! what an awful lesson!” 
There was no answer, but he could hear the young man sobbing 
at the window. “ Pray, Dorian, pray,” he murmured. “ What 
is it that one was taught to say in one's boyhood ? ‘ Lead us 
not into temptation. Forgive us our sins. Wash away our 
iniquities.' Let us say that together. The prayer of your 
pride has been answered. The prayer of your repentance will 
be answered also. I worshipped you too much. I am pun¬ 
ished for it. You worshipped yourself too much. We are 
both punished.” 

Dorian Gray turned slowly around, and looked at him with 
tear-dimmed eyes. '‘It is too late, Basil,” he faltered. 

“It is never too late, Dorian. Let us kneel down and try 
if we cannot remember a prayer. Isn't there a verse some¬ 
where, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, yet I will make them as 
white as snow'?” 

“Those words mean nothing to me now.” 
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his rounds and flashing the long beam of iiis lantern on the 

doors of the silent houses. The crimson spot of a proY/lincy 
^ hansom gleamed at the corner^, and then vanished. A woman 
in a fluttering shawl was creeping slowly by the railings^ stag¬ 
gering ^ she went. Now and riien she stopped^ and peered 
I back. Once^ she began to sing in a hoarse voice. The police- 

5; man strolled over and said something to her. She stumbled 

away^ laughing. A bitter blast swept across the Square, The 
gas-lamps^ flickered^ and became blue^ and the leafless trees 
shook their black iron branches to and fro. He shivered, and 
went back, closing the window behind him. 

Having reached to door, he turned the key, and opened it 
He did not even glance at the murdered man. He felt that the 
secret of the whole thing was not to realize the situation/ The 
j friend who had painted the fatal portrait to which all his misery 
J had been due, had gone out of his life. That was enough. " 

1 Then he remembered the lamp. It was a rather curious one 
of Moorish workmanship, made of dull silver inlaid with 
i arabesques of burnished steel, and studded with coarse tur- 

j quoises. Perhaps it might be missed by the seiw^ant, and 

I questions would be asked. He hesitated for a moment, then 

^ he turned back and took it from the table. He could not help 

seeing the dead thing. How still it was! How horribly wiiite 
J the long hands looked 1 It was like a dreadful wax image. 

[ Having locked the door behind him, he crept quietly down- 
I stairs.^ The woodwork creaked, and seemed to cry out as if 
in pain. He stopped several times and waited. No: every¬ 
thing was still. It was merely the sound of his owm footsteps. 

'! When he reached the library, he saw the bag and coat in 
the corner. They must be hidden away somewhere. He un¬ 
locked a secret press that was in the wainscoting, a press in 
winch he kept his own curious disguises, and put them into it. 
He could easily burn them afterwards. Then he pulled out 
his watch. It was twenty minutes to two. 

He sat down, and began to think. Every year—every 
month, almost—men were strangled in England for what he 
I had done. There had been a madness of murder in the air. 

; Some red star had come too close to the earth. . . . And yet 

j what evidence was there against him? Basil Hall ward had 

left the house at eleven. No one had seen him come in again. 

; Most of the servants were at Selby Hoyal. His valet had gone 

to bed. . . . Paris! Yes. It was to Paris that Basil had 
gone, and by the midnight train, as he had intended. With 
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his curious raser\''ed habits^ it would be months before anv 
suspicion? would be aroused. Months! Everything could be 
des:rc;ve:i long before then. 

A sudden thought struck liim. He put on his fur coat and 
hat^, and went out into the hall. There he paused, hearing 
the^slow heavy tread of the policeman on the pavement outside 
and seeing the flash of the bull’s-eye reflected in the window! 
He waited, and held his breath. 

After a few moments he drew back the latch, and slipped 
oat, shutting the door very gently behind him. Then he 
began ringing the bell. In about five minutes ,his valet 
appeared half dressed, and looking very drowsy. 

“1 am sorry to have had to wake you up, Francis,” he said, 
stepping in; *‘but I had forgotten my latchkey. What time 
is it.>” 

'^Ten minutes past two, sir,” answered the man, looldng at 
the clock and blinking. 

^^Ten minutes past two? How horribly late! You must 
wake me at nine to-morrow. I have some work to do.” 

«A 11 right, sir.” 

“Did any one call this evening?” 

“Mr. Hallward, sir. He stayed here till eleven, and then 
he went away to catch his train.” 

“Oh! I am sorr}^ I didn’t see him. Did he leave any message?” 

“No, sir, except that he would write to you from Paris, if he 
did not find you at the club.” 

“That will do, Francis. Don’t forget to call me at nine 
to-morrow.” 

“Mo, sir,” 

The man shambled down the passage in his slippers. 

Dorian Gray threw his hat and coat upon the table, and 
passed into the library. For a quarter of an hour he walked 
up and down the room biting his lip, and thinking. Then he 
took down the Blue Book from one of the shelves, and began 
to turn over the leaves. “ Alan Campbell, 152, Hertford Street, 
Mayfair.”;. Yes;.,that was the man he w.anted. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

At nine o clock the next morning his servant came in OTth a 
cup of chocolate on a tray^ and opened the shutters. Dorian 
was sleeping quite peacefully, lying on his right side, with one 
hand underneath his cheek. He looked like a boy who had been 

tired out with play, or study. 

The man had to touch him twice on the shoulder before he 
woke, and as he opened his eyes a faint smile passed across his 

delightful dream. 

Yet he had not dreamed at all. His night had been untroubled 

by any images of pleasure or of pain. But youth smiles without ' 
.of its chiefest charms. 

He turned ^omd, and, leaning upon his elbow, began to sio 
his chocolat^ The mellow^ November sun came streaming into 
the roorn. The sky was bright, and there was a genial warmth 
in the air. It was almost like a morning in May. 

Gradually the events of the preceding night crept with silent 
blood-stained feet into his brain, and reconstructed themselves 
there with temble distinctness. He winced at the memory of 
^ that he had suffered, and for a moment the same curious 
feeling of loathing for Basil Hallward that had made him kill 
him as he sat in the chair, came back to him, and he grew cold 
with passion. The dead man was still sitting there, too, and in 
the sunlight now. How horrible that wms! Such hideous 
things were for^ the darkness, not for the day. 

He felt that if he brooded on what he had gone throuo^h he 
would sicken or grow mad. There were sins whose fascination 
was more m the memory than in the doing of them; strange 
triumphs that gratified the pride more than the passions, and 
gave to the mteilect a quickened sense of joy, greater than any 
joy they brought, or could ever bring, to the senses. But this 
was not one of them. It was a thing to be driven out of the 
mind, to be drugged with poppies, to be strangled lest it mic^ht 
strangle one itself* 

When the half-hour struck, he passed his hand across his 
forehead, and then got up hastily, and dressed himself with 
even more than lus usual care, giving a good deal of attention 
to the choice of his necktie and scarf-pin, and changing liis rings 
more than once. He spent a long time also over breakfast^ 
tpting the various dishes, talking to his valet about some new 
liveries that he was thinking of getting made for the servants 
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at Selby, and throiigh Ms correspondence. At some of 
the letters he smiled. Three of them bored him. One he read 
several times over, and then tore up with a slight look of 
annoyance in his face. '' That awful things a woman’s memory! 
as Lord Henry had once said. 

After he had drunk his cup of black coffee, he wiped his lips 
slowly with a napkin, motioned to his servant to wait, and 
going over to the table sat down and wrote two letters. One 
he put in liis pocket, the other he handed to the valet. 

'‘Take this round to 152, Hertford Street, Francis, and if 
Mr. Campbell is out of town, get his address.” 

As soon as he was alone, he lit a cigarette, and began sketching 
upon a piece of paper, drawing first dowers, and bits of archi¬ 
tecture, and then human faces. Suddenly he remarked that 
every face that he drew seemed to have a fantastic hkeness to 
Basil Hall ward. He frowned, and, getting up, went over to 
the bookcase and took out a volume at hazard. He v/as deter¬ 
mined that he wmuld not think about, what had happened until 
it became absolutely necessary that he should do so. 

When he had stretched himself on the sofa, he looked at the 
title-page of the book. It was Gautier’s imaux et Catnies 
Chaipentier’s Japanese-paper edition, with the Jacquemart 
etching. The binding was of citron-green leather, with a design 
of gilt trellis-work and dotted pomegranates. It had been 
given to him by Adrian Singleton. As, he turned over the 
pages his eye fell on the poem about the hand of Lacenaire 
the cold yellow hand du supplice encore mat lavie;' with its 
downy red hai,rs and its doigts de fauJteP He glanced at his 
own ,white taper fingers, shuddering slightly in spite of him- 
alf,^and passed on, til! he came to those lovely stanzas npon 

y vUivG *■ . 


Sur line ,gaDime chromatique, 

Le sein de pedes ruisseiant. 

La Vfeus de FAdriatique 
Sort de Feau son corps rcBe et, blanc. 


Les d6mes, sur Fazur des ondes 
Smvant la plirase au pur contour, 
S mdent coname des gorges rondes 
Que soul^ve un soupir d’amour. 


L’esqmt aborde et me depose, 
Jetant son amarre au pilier, 
Deyant urie fagade rose, 

Sur ie marbre d'un escalier. 


How exquisite they were! As one read them, one seemed 
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was only Dorian Gray who smiled; Alan Campbell never S 
He^was an extremely clever young man, though he had no 
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real ajjprecicitior: of the visible arts^ and whatever little sense 
t'jf the beauty o: poetry lie possessed he had gained entirely 
from Dorian. Iris dominant intellectual passion was for science. 
At Cambririge he had spent a great deal of liis time working in 
tl:e Laboratory, and had taken a good class in the Natural 
Sritnce Tripos of his year. Indeed, he was still devoted to the 
study of cheroktry, and had a laboratory of his own, in which 
lie up.;d to sliut liimself up all day long, greatly to the annoyance 
of his motiier, who had set her heart on his standing for Parlia¬ 
ment, and had a vague idea that a chemist was a person who 
made up prescriptions. He was an excellent musician, however 
as well, and played both the violin and the piano better than 
most amateurs. In fact, it wsls music that had first brouc^ht 
him and Dorian .Gray together—music and that indefinable 
attraction that Dorian seemed to be able to exercise whenever 
he wished, and indeed exercised often without being conscious 
of it. They had met at Lady Berkshire's the night that 
Rubinstein played there, and after that used to be always seen 
together at the Opera, and wherever good music was going on. 
For eighteen months their intimacy lasted. Campbell was always 
either at Selby Royal or in Grosvenor Square. To him, as to 
many others, Dorian Gray was the type of everyth,ing that is 
wonderful and fascinating in life. Whether or not a quarrel 
had taken place between them no one ever knew. But sud¬ 
denly people remarked that they scarcely spoke when they met, 
and that Campbell seemed always to go away early from any 
party at which Dorian Gray was present. He had changed, 
too~-was strangely^ melancholy at times, appeared almost to 
dislike hearing music, and would never himself play, giving as 
his excuse, when he was called upon, that he was so absorbed in 
science that he had no t,ime left in which to practise. And this 
was certainly true. Every day he seemed to become more 
interested in biology, and his name appeared once or twice in 
some of the scientific reviews, in connection with certain curious 
experiments. 

This was the man^ Dorian Gray was waiting for. Every 
.second lie kept glancin,g, at the clock. As the minutes went 
by he became horribly agitated. At last he got up, and began 
to pace up and down the room, looking like a beautiful ca^ed 
thmg. He took long stealthy strides. His hands were curiously 

The suspense became unbearable. Time seemed to him to 
be crawling with feet of lead, while he by monstrous winds was 
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being swept towards the jagged edge of some black cleft of 
precipice. He knew^what was waiting for him there; saw it 
indeed, and, shuddering, emshed with dank hands his burning 
lids as though he would have robbed the very brain of sight, 
and driven the eyeballs back into their cave. It was useless. 
The brain had its own food on which it battened, and the 
imagination, made grotesque by terror, twisted and distorted as 
a living thing by pain, danced like some foul puppet on a stand, 
and grinned _ through moving masks. Then, suddenly, Time 
stopped for him. Yes: that blind, slow-breatliing thing'erawied 
no more, and horrible thoughts, Time being dead, raced nimbly 
on in front, and dragged a hideous future from its grave, and 
showed it to him. He stared at it. Its very horror made him 
stone. 

At last the door opened, and his servant entered. He turned 
glazed eyes upon him. 

“Mr. Campbell, sir,’’ said the man. 

A sigh of relief broke from his parched lips, and the colour 
came back to his cheeks. 

“Ask him to come in at once, Francis.” He felt that he was 
himself again. His mood of cowardice had passed away. 

The man bowed, and retired. In a few moments Alan 
Campbell walked in, looking very stern and rather pale, his 
pallor being intensified by his coal-black hair and dark eyebrows. 

“Alan! this is kind of you. I thank you for coming.” 

“I had intended never to enter your house again, Gray. 
But you said it was a matter of life and death.” His voice was 
hard and cold. He spoke with slow deliberation. There was 
a look of contempt in the steady searching gaze that he turned 
on Dorian. He kept his hands in the pockets of his Astrakhan 
coat, and seemed not to have noticed the gesture with which 
he had been greeted. 

“Yes: it is a matter of life and death, Alan, and to more 
than one person. Sit down.” 

Campbell took a chair by the table, and Dorian sat opposite 
to him. The two men’s eyes met. In Dorian’s there was 
infinite pity. He knew that what he was going to do was 
dreadful. 

After a strained moment of silence, he leaned across and said, 
very quietly, but watching the effect of each word upon the 
face of him he had sent for, “Alan, in a locked room at the top 
of this house, a room to which nobody but myself has access, a 
dead man is seated at a table. He has been dead ten hours now. 
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Don’t stir, and donT look at me like that. Who the man is i 
v:l\y he died, how he died, are matters that do not concern you^ ; do w: 

Aliat yon have to do is this -‘ ■ had. 

"Stop, Gray. I don’t w^ant to know anything further. ^ 
iri: ether what 3’ou have told me is true or not true, doesn’t 
o'mcem me. I entirely decline to be mixed up in your life, Besid 

Keep your horrible secrets to yourself. They don’t interest me ^ 

any more.” somei 

Alan, they will have to interest you. This one will have to 
interest you. I am awfully sorry for you, Alan. But I can’t 
help myself. You are the one man who is able to save me. i d:o pes 
I am forced to bring you into the matter. I have no option* I ^ 

Alan, you are ^scientific. You know about chemistry, and ! 7 ^^* 

things of that kind. You have made experiments. What you 7®^ ^ 
have got to do is to destroy the thing that b upstairs—-to scoop 

destroy it so that not a vestige of it will be left. Nobody saw simpl; 

tins person come into the house. Indeed, at the present moment 
he is supposed to be in Paris. He will not be missed for months. ^^ 7 ^^ 

When he is missed, there must be no trace of him found here* ! - 

You, Alan, you must change him, and everything that belongs | ^ 

to Mm, into a handful of ashes that I may scatter in the air.” 0^ soi 

“You are mad, Dorian.” ’ what: 

“Ah! I was waiting for you to call me Dorian.” ' must; 

^“You are mad, I tell you—mad to imagine that I would 
rmse a finger to help you, mad to make this monstrous confes- 
pon. I will have nothing to do with this matter, whatever it 

fxn. ^ my reputation for you? 

What IS It to me what devil’s work you are up to ? ” simpl; 

“It was suicide, Alan.” * with' 

U am glad of that. But who drove hi-m to it? You I ' 
should fancy.” ^ before 

“Do you still refuse to do this for me?” terror 

“ Of course I refuse. I will have absolutely nothing to do ^ 

with It. I don’t care what shame comes on you. You deserve 
It ail I should not be sorry to see you disgraced, publicly 
disgraced. How dare you ask me, of ail men in the world ^ 

to mix myself up in this horror? I should have thought 
you knew more about people’s characters. Your friend Lord 
Henry Wotton can t have taught you much about psychoio^ 
whatever else he has taught you. Nothing will induce me to 
atir a step to help you. You have come to the wrong man 
to to some of your friends. Don’t come to me ” ‘ f 7 ^^ ^ 

Alan, It was murder. I kiHed him. You don’t know what I 
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he had made me suffer. Whatever my life is^ he had more to 
do with the making or the marring of it than poor Harry has 
had. He may not have intended it^ the result was the same,” 

“ Murder 1 Good God^, Dorian^ is that what you have come 
to? I shall not inform upon 3/0U. It is not my business. 
Besides, without my stirring in the matter, you are certain to 
be arrested. Nobody ever commits a crime without doing 
something stupid. But I will have nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘You must have something to do with it. Wait,, wait a 
moment; listen to me.' Only listen, Alan. All I ask of you is 
to perform a certain scientific experiment. You go to hospitals 
and dead-houses, and the horrors that you do there don^t affect 
you. If in some hideous dissecting-room or fetid laboratory 
you found this man ipng on a leaden table with red gutters 
scooped out in it for the blood to flow through, you would 
sim.ply look upon hi,m as an admirable subject. You would 
not turn a hair. You would not believe that you were doing 
anything wrong. On the contrary, you would probably feel 
that you were benefiting the human race, or iiicre.asiiig the sum 
of knowledge in the world, or gratifying intellectual curiosity, 
or something of that kind. What I want you to do is merely 
what you have often done before. Indeed, to destroy a body 
must be far less horrible than what you are accustomed to 
work at. And, remember, it is the only piece of evidence 
against me. If it is discovered, I am lost; and it is sure to be 
discovered unless you help me.” 

‘T have no desire to help you. You forget that. I am 
simply indifferent to the whole thing. It has nothing to do 
with me.” 

'‘Alan, I entreat you. Think of the position I am in. Just 
before you came I almost fainted with terror. You may know 
terror yourself some day. Nol don’t think of that. Look at 
the matter purely from the scientific point of view. _ You don’t 
inquire where the dead things on which you experiment come 
from. Don’t inquire now. I have told you too much as it is. 
But I beg of you to do this. We were friends once, Alan.” 

"Don’t speak about those days, Dorian: they are dead.” 

"The dead linger sometimes. The man upstairs will not 
go away. He is sitting at the table with bowed head and 
outstretched arms. Aianl Alan! if you don’t come to my 
assistance I am ruined. Why, they win hang me, Alan! Don’t 
you understand.? They will hang me for what I have done.” 

"There is no good in prolonging this' scene. I absolutely 
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•S? me!’’ you to 
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entreat yoo^ Alan/^ 
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^ The same look of pity came into Dorian Gray’s eves Th»., 
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1 to *‘Come, Alan, you must decide at once.” 

“I cannot do it,” he said, mechanically, as though words 
could alter things. 

“You must. You have no choice. Don’t delay.” 

He hesitated a moment, ‘Hs there a fire in the room up¬ 
stairs ? ” 

hen “Yes, there is a gas-fire with asbestos.” 

*ote “I shall have to go home and get some things from the 

■Hy, laboratory.” 

up, “No, Alan, you must not leave the house. Write out on a 

I sheet of note-paper what you want, and my servant will take 
the j a cab and bring the things back to you.” 

5tly Campbell scrawled a few lines, blotted them, and addressed 

^ess an envelope to his assistant. Dorian took the note up and 

to. read it carefully. Then he rang the bell, and gave it to his 

valet, with orders to return as soon as possible, and to bring 
led the things with him. 

)on As the hall door shut, Campbell started nervously, and, having 

\ got up from the chair, went over to the chimney-piece. He 
^ou was shivering with a kind of ague. For nearly twenty minutes, 

ere - neither of the men spoke. A fly buzzed noisily about the 

■nd room, and the ticking of the clock was like the beat of a 

;he hammer. 

ble As the chime struck one, Campbell turned round, and, looking 

do at Dorian Gray, saw that his eyes were filled with tears. There 

was something in the purity and refinement of that sad face 
•no that seemed to enrage him. “You are infamous, absolutely 

to infamous!” he muttered. 

“Hush, Alan: you have saved my life,” said Dorian, 
led “ Your life ? Good heavens! what a life that is! You have 

gone from corruption to corruption, and now ^ you have 

lat culminated in crime. In doing what I am going to do, 

ir- what you force me to do, it is not of your life that I am 

nd thinking,” 

' “Ah, Alan,” murmured Dorian, with a sigh, wish you 
er. ; had a thousandth part of the pity for me that I have for you.” 

to ; He turned away as he spoke, and stood looking out at the 

ch j garden. Campbell made no answer. 

as j After about ten minutes a knock came to the door, and the 

,ce i servant entered, carrying a large mahogany chest of chemicals, 

01. I with a long coil of steel and platinum wire and two rather 

It f curiously shaped iron clamps. \ n 

^ “Shall I leave the things here, sir?” he asked Campbel. 
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Yes/' said Id^rian, “And I am afraid^ Francis; that I have 
another errand for yon. What is the name of the man at 
Richmond who supplies Selby with orchids?’^ 

“'Harden, sir.'” 

“'YeS"-Har/len. Yon must go down to Richmond at once 
see^ IhioiL'n personally, and tell him to send twice as many 
rrdn' :s as I orriered, and to have as few white ones as possible. 
In fact, I don'Uvant any white ones. It is a lovely day, Francis* 
and Richmond is very pretty place, otherwise f wouldn’t 
bother you about it.” 

“No trouble, sir. At wFat time shall I be back?” 

Borkn looked at Campbell. “ How^ long will your experiment 
take, AJan? ” he said, in a calm, indifferent voice. The presence 
of a third person in the room seemed to give him extraordinary 
courage. ^ 

Campbell frowned, and bit his lip. “It will take about five 
hours,” he answered. 

“It wdli be time enough, then, if you are back at half-past 
seven, Francis. Or stay: just leave my things out for dressing. 
You can have the evening to yourself. I am not dining at 
home, so I shall not want you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man, leaving the room. 

“Now, Alan, there is not a moment to be lost. How heavy 
this chest is ! _ Fii take it for you. You bring the other things.” 
He spoke rapidly, and in an authoritative manner. Campbell 
felt dominated by him. They,left the room together. 

When they reached the top landing, Dorian took out the key 
and turned it in the lock. Then he stopped, and a troubled look 
came into his eyes. He shuddered. “I don’t think I can go 
in, Alan,” he murmured. ® 

“It is noUaing to me. I don’t require you/’ said Campbell 

coldly. ^ 

Dorian half opened the door. As he did so, he saw the face 
of his portrait leering in the sunlight. On the floor in front of 
St the torn curtain was lying. He remembered that the night 
before he had forgotten, for the first time in his life, to hide the 
fatal canvas, and was about to rush forward, when he drew 
back with a shudder. 

What was that loathsome red dew that gleamed, wet and 
glistening, on one of the hands, as though the canvas had 

sweated blood? How horrible it was!—more horrible it 
seemed to him for the moment, than the silent thing that 
he knev- was stretched across the table, the thing whose 
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ia.ve ' grotesque misshapen shadow on the spotted carpet showed him 
^ at that it had not stirred^ but w-as still there, as he had left it. 

^ He heaved a deep breath, opened the door a little wider, and 
with half-closed eyes and averted head walked quickly in, 

; determined that he would not look even once upon the dead 
; man. Then, stooping down, and taking up the gold and purple 
‘bh. hanging, he flung it right over the picture. 

' There he stopped, feeling afraid to turn round, and his eyes 
fixed themselves on the intricacies of the pattern before him. 
He heard Campbell bringing in the heavy chest, and the irons, 
and the other things that he had required for his dreadful work, 
lent He began to wonder if he and Basil Hallward had ever met, 

'iiee and, if so, what they had thought of each other, 

lary “Leave me now,’^ said a stem voice behind him. 

I He turned and hurried out, just conscious that the dead man 
five ' had been thrust back into the chair, and that Campbell was 

5 gazing into a glistening, yellow face. As he was going down¬ 

cast stairs he heard the key being turned in the lock. 

'ing. It was long after seven when Campbell came back into the 

;at library. He was pale, but absolutely calm. “I have done 

I what you asked me to do,’’ he muttered. ‘‘And now, 

good-bye. Let us never see each other again.” 
avy ■ “You have saved me from ruin, Alan. I cannot forget that,” 
gs.” said Dorian, simply. 

>bell ' As soon as Campbell had left, he went upstairs. There was 
a horrible smell of nitric acid in the room. But the thing that 
key had been sitting at the table was gone. 

■ook 
igo " 

beU, : CHAPTER XV 

face ■ That evening, at eight-thirty, exquisitely dressed, and wearing 

t of a large buttoniiole of,, Parma violets, Dorian Gray was ushered 

ight into Lady Narborough^s drawing-room by bowing servants, 

the His forehead was throbbing with maddened nerves, and he felt 

irew • w^ildly excited, but his manner as he bent over his hostess's 

; hand was as easy and graceful as ever. Perhaps one never 

and seems so much at one’s ease as when one has to play a part, 

had Certainly no one looking at Dorian Gray that night could have 

, it ; believed that he had passed through a tragedy as horrible as 

that any tragedy of our age. Those finely shaped fingers could 

lose 1 liever have clutched a knife for sin, nor those smiling lips have 

i 858 
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cried out on Gori and ^aoodness. He liimself could not help 
\\ondcTin^2 at thi; calm of Ids demeanour^ and for a moment felt 
keenlj the terrible pleasure of a double life. 

It V;:;c a sinal' party, got up rather in a hurry by Lady 
Farr who was a very clever woman^ with what Lord 

Henry iisFi to describe as the remains of really remarkable 
ugliness. Site had proved an excellent wife to one of our most 
tedious arr:i)assadors, and having buried her husband properly 
in a marble mausoleum, which she had herself designed, and 
married off her daughters to some rich, rather elderly men, she 
devoted herself now to the pleasures of French fiction, French 
cookery, and French esprit wUen she could get it. 

Dorian was one of her special favourites, and she always told 
him that she was extremely glad she had not met him in early 
life. know, my dear, I should have fallen madly in love 
with you/^ she used to say, '‘and thrown my bonnet right over 
the mills for your sake. It is most fortunate that you were 
not thought of at the time. As it was, our bonnets were so 
unbecoming, and the mills were so occupied in trying to raise 
the wind, that I never had even a flirtation wdth anybody. 
However, that was all Narborough’s fault. He was dreadfully 
short-sighted, and there is no pleasure in taking in a husband 
wEo never sees anything.’^ 

Her guests this evening were rather tedious. The fact was, 
as she explained to Dorian, behind a very shabby fan, one of 
her married daughters had come up quite suddenly to stay 
with her, and, to make matters worse, had actually brought 
her husband with her. “I think it is most unkind of her, my 
dear,”' she whispered. “Of course I go and stay with them 
every summer after I come from Homburg, but then an old 
woman like me must have fresh air sometime, and besides, 
I really wake them up. You don't know what an existence 
they lead down there. It is pure unadulterated country life. 
They get up early because they have so much to do, and go 
to bed early because they have so little to think about. There 
has not been a scandal in the neighbourhood since the time of 
ijueen Elizabeth, and, consequently they all fall asleep after 
tdinner. You shan't sit next either of them. You shall sit by 
.me, and amuse me.” 

Dorian murmured a graceful compliment, and looked round 
'the room. Yes: it was certainly a tedious party. Two of the 
people he had never seen before, and the others consisted of 
Ernest Harrowden, one of those middle-aged mediocrities so 
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common in London clubs who have no eoemieSj. but are 
thoroughly disliked by their friends; Lady Ruxton, an over^ 
dressed woman of forty-seven^, with a hooked nose^ who w’as 
^ always trying to get herself compromised^ but was so peculiarly 

' Lr: plain that to ^ her great disappointment no one wmuld ever 

believe anything against her; Mrs. Erlynne, a pushing no- 
■ % body, with a delightful lisp, and Venetian-red hair; Lady Alice 
Chapman, his hostesses daughter, a dowdy dull mrl, with one 
h anc of those characteristic British faces, that, once seen, are never 
remembered; and her husband, a red-cheeked, white-whiskered 
creature who, like so rnany of his class, was under the impression 
; that inordinate joviality can atone for an entire lack of ideas. 
stoHj He was rather sorry he had come, till Lady Narboroogii, 

early looking at the great ormolu gilt clock that sprawled in gamly 

riovs curves on the mauve-draped mantelshelf, exclaimed: “How 

^over horrid of Henry Wotton to be so late! I sent round to him 

were] this morning on chance, and he promised faithfully not to 

-resQ disappoint me.” 

ruise,, It w^as some consolation that Harry was to be there, and 
3ody, when the door opened and he heard his slow musical voice 
^My lending charm to some insincere apology, he ceased to feel 
band, bored. 

But at dinner he could not eat anything. Plate after plate 
was, went avray untasted. Lady Narborough kept scolding him for 
oi what she called “ an insult to poor Adolphe, who invented the 
stay menu specially for you,” and now and then Lord Henry looked 

ugk across at him, wondering at his silence and abstracted manner. 

> niT' From time to time the butler filled his glass with champagne, 
'bem' He drank eagerly, and his thirst seemed to increase. 

[oli[ “Dorian,” said Lord Henry, at last, as the chaudjroid was 
ides, ■ being handed round, “what is the matter with you to-night? 
ence You are quite out of sorts.” 

life. “I believe he is in love,” cried Lady Narborough, “and that 
1 go he is afraid to tell me for fear I should be jealous. He is quite 
here' right. I certainly should.” 

>eof;, “Dear Lady Narborough,” murmured Dorian, smiling, “I 
ifter have not been in love for a whole week—not, in fact, since 
-by Madame de Ferrol left town.” 

“How you men can fall in love with that woman 1” exclaimed 
und the old lady. “I really cannot understand it.” 
the “It is simply because she remembers you when you were a 

iof Httie girl, Lady Narborough,” said Lord Henry. “She is the 
I so f one link between us and your short frocks.” 

1! '' ' ■. '■ ■ ■ ■ 

I 
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“She does not remember my short frocks at all, Lord Henrv 
But I remember her very well at Vienna thirty years a^o aS 

how £t€cotiet£€ si'C was then.” ^ ^ 

'‘She is still iicolletee;' he answered, taking an olive in 

long tmgers; '“and when she is in a very smart gown she looks 
like an^eci:f,'on de luxe of a bad French novel. She is reall.r 
vwnderfui, and fuU of surprises. Her capacity for famSv 
auection is e.xtraordmaryn When her third husband died h?r 
ha:r rurned quite gold from grief.” ' 

“Kow can you, Harry!” cried Dorian. 

/oroantic explanation,” laughed the hostess 
But her third husband. Lord Henry! You don’t mean tn 
say Ferrol is the fourth.” ^ 

“Certainly, ^dy Narborough.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it.” 

friend? 

“Is it true, Mr. Gray?” 

„cir assures me so. Lady Narborough,” said Dorian “T 
her whether, like Marguente de Navarre, she had their 
hearts embalmed and hung at her girdle. She told me she 
didn t, because none of them had had any hearts at all.” 

“T i “y word that is irop de sele.” 

Fwp d audace, I tell her,” said Dorian. 

Oh! she IS audacious enough for anythin^ mv dear A„^ 
what IS Ferrol like? I don’t know him ” ^ 

_ The husbands of very beautiful women belone to the 
cnminal classes,” said Lord Henry, sipping his wife. ^ 
Lady Narborough lut him with her fan. “Lord Henrv 

IZtnX y- s 

hislveUtf Henry, elevating 

Sd 1 L on'excellerteSi” 

-ery wicked,” cried the 

fec% saM° at ^ 

nowadays saynng things against one beLd X back fm 

absolutely and entirely tme ^ ■ 

hk£L^ iBcomgible?” cried Dorian, leaning forward in 
“I hope so,” said his hostess, laughing. “But reaUy ii you 
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ail worship Madame de Ferrol in this ridiculous way^ I shal l 

have to niarry again so as to be in tiie fashion/^ 

“You will never marry again, Lady Narborough,” broke in 
Lord_ Henry. _ You were far too happy. When a woman 

marries again it is because she detested her first husband. When 
a man marries again^ it is because he adored his first wife 
Women try their luck; men risk theirsd^ 

^^^^Narborough wasn’t perfect/’ cried the old lady. 

If he had been^ ^you would not have loved himj my dear 
lady^ was the rejoinder. 'W¥omen love us for our defects. 
If we have enough of them they will forgive us everythino^ 
even our^mteiiects. You wiH, never ask me to dinner a^ain ' 
after saying this, I am afraid, Lady Narborough: but it is 
quite true.” 

Of course it is true. Lord Henry, If we women did not 
love you for your defects, where would you all be? Not one 
of you would ever be married. You would be a set of un¬ 
fortunate^ bachelors. Not, however, that that would alter you 
much. Nowadays all the married men live like bachelors and 
ail the bachelors like married men.’’ ^ 

“Hm de siecle,'' murmured Lord Henry. 

du^ globe,"’ answered his hostess. 

“I wish it were^?2 du globe, said Dorian, with a sio-h. '*Life 
is a great disappointment.” ° 

Ah, my dear, cried Lady Narborough, putting on her gloves 
“don’t tell me that you have exhausted Life. When a mail 
says that one knows that Life has exhausted him. Lord Henry 
is very wicked, and I sometimes wish that I had been; but you 
are made to be good—you look so good. I must find you a 
nice wife. Lord Henry, don’t you think' that Mr. Gray should 
get married ? ” 

“Lam always telling him so. Lady Narborough,” said Lord 
Henry, with a bow. 

“Well, we must look out .for a suitable match for him. I 
shall go through^ Debrett carefully to-night, and draw out a 
list of all the eligible young ladies.” 

‘‘With their ages, Lady Narborough?” asked Dorian. 

“Of course, with their ages, slightly edited. But nothing 
must be done in a hurry. I want it to be what the Morning 
Post calls a suitable alliance, and I want you both to be happy.” 

‘‘What nonsense people talk about happy marriages!” ex¬ 
claimed Lord Henry. “A man can be happy with any woman^ 
as long as he does not love her.” ^ ^ 
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‘CAb! v,'hrit a tynic you are!” cried the old lady^ pushing 
i:'ack her chUr, a:ir: nodding to Lady Ruxton. ^^You must 
come and dine ivith me soon again. You are really an ad¬ 
mirable tcnic, much better than what Sir Andrew prescribes 
for me. You must tell me what people you would like to meet 
though, I warst it to be a deiightful gathering.” ^ 

'*1 like men who have a futurej and women who have a 
past;’ lie answered. ‘'Or do you think that would make it 
a petticoat party 

“I fear so/’ she said, laughing, as she stood up. “A thousand 
pardons, my dear Lady Ruxton,” she added. “I didn’t see 
you hadn’t finished your cigarette.” 

‘‘Never mind, Lady Narborough. I smoke a great deal too 
much. I am going to limit myself, for the future.” 

“Pray don’t, Lady Ruxton,” said Lord Henry. “Moderation 
is a fata! thing. Enough is as bad as a meal More than 
enough is as good as a feast,” 

Lady Ruxton glanced at him curiously. “You must come 
and explain that to me some afternoon, Lord Henry. It 
sounds a fascinating theory,” she murmured, as she swept 
out of the room. 

“Now, mind you don’t stay too long over your politics and 
scandal,” cried Lady Narborough from the door. “If you do 
we are sure to squabble upstairs.” " ^ 

The men laughed, and Mr. Chapman got up solemnly from 
the foot of the table and came up to the top. Dorian Gray 
changed-his seat, and went and sat by Lord Henry. Mr. 
Chapman began to talk in a loud voice about the situation in 
the House of Commons, He guffawed at his adversaries. The 
w^ord doctrinaire —word full of terror , to the British mind— 
reappeared from time to time between his explosions. An 
alliterative prefix, served as an ornament of oratory. He hoisted 
the Union Jack on the pinnacles of Thought. The inherited 
stupidity of the race—sound English common sense he jovially 
termed it—^was shown to be the proper bulwark for Society. 

A smile .curyed Lord Henry’s lips, and he tum.ed round and 
.looked at Dorian. 

“Are you better, my dear fellow?” he asked. “You- seemed 
rather out of sorts at dinner.” 

: “I am quite weli,- Har^^ I am tired. That is all.” . - 

“you we,re charming last^ night. The little Duchess is quite 
devoted .to,, you. She tells me she is going: down, to Selby.” - 
; She has,promised, to ,come on the-,tw-en.tieth.” f 
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“Is Monmouth to be there too?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Harry.” 

“He bores me dreadfully, almost as much as he bores her. 
qjje is very clever, too clever for a woman. She lacks the 
indefinable charm of weakness. It is the feet of clay that 
makes the gold of the image precious. Her feet are very 
retty but they are not feet of clay. White porcelain feet, if 
^mu like. They have been through the fire, and what fire does 
not destroy, it hardens. She has had experiences.” 

“How long has she been married?” asked Dorian. 

“An eternity, she tells me. I believe, according to the 
peera<^e, it is ten years, but ten years with Monmouth must 
have been like eternity, with time thrown in. Who else is 
coming?’^ 

“Oh, the Willoughbys, Lord Rugby and his wife, our hostess, 
Geofirey Clous ton, the usual set. I have asked Lord Grotrian.” 

“I like him,” said Lord Henry. “ A great many people^don’t, 
but I find him charming. He atones for being occasionally 
somewhat over-dressed, by being always absolutely over¬ 
educated, He is a very modern type.” 

“I don’t know if he will be able to come, Harry. He may 
have to go to Monte Carlo with his father.” 

“Ah! what a nuisance people’s people are! Try and make 
him come. By the way, Dorian, you ran off very early last 
night. You left before eleven. What did you do afterwards? 
Did you go straight home?” 

Dorian glanced at him hurriedly, and frowned. “No, Harry,” 
he said at last, “ I did not get home till nearly three.” 

“ Did you go to the club ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered. Then he bit his lip. “No, I don’t 
mean that. I didn’t go to the club. I walked about. I forget 
what I did. . . . How inquisitive you are, Harry! You always 
want to know what one has been doing. I always want to forget 
what I have been doing. I came in at half-past two, if you 
wish to know the exact time. I had left my latch-key at home, 
and my servant had to let me in. If you want any corroborative 
evidence on the subject you can ask him.” 

Lord Henry shrugged his shoulders. “My dear fellow, as if 
I cared! Let us go up to the drawing-room. No sherry, thank 
you, Mr. Chapman. Something has happened to you, Dorian. 
Tell me what it is. You are not yourself to-night.” 

“Don’t mind me, Harry. I am irritable, and out of temper. 
I shall come round and see you to-morrow or next day. Make 
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my excuses to Lady Xarborough. I shan’t go upstairs. I 
go home. I must go home.” 

rigiii,, Dorian. I dare say I shall see you to-morrow nt 

tea-tiJT.e. The Duchess is coming.’^ ^ 

will trc to be thp“e, Harry/’ he said, leaving the room 
As ne urove oacl: to his own house he was conscious that thp 
sense of terror he thought he had strangled had come back to 
him. Lora Henry’s casual questioning had made him lose hk 
nerve for the moment, and he wanted his nerve still Things 
that.^were dangerous .had to be destroyed. He winced. Hp 
hated the idea of even touching them. 

let it had to be done. He realized that, and when he had 
locked the door of his library, he opened the secret press into 
Winch he iiad thrust Basil Halhvard’s coat and bag A hZ 
fare was blazmg. He piled another log on it. The smell of 
the singeing clothes and burning leather was horrible. It took 
him three-quarters of an hour to consume everything. At the 
end.he felt faint and sick, and having lit some Algerian pastille^? 

copper brazier, he,bathed his hands and forehead 
with a cool musk-scented vinegar. 

Suddenly he started. His eyes grew strangely bright, and 
he gnawed nervously at his under-lip. Between twS of the 
windows stood a large Florentine cabinet, made out of ebonv 
inlaid with ivory and blue lapis. He watched it as though 
It were a thing that could fascinate and make afraid, as though 
rt held somethmg that he longed for and yet almost loathed 
His breath quicken.ed. A mad craving came over him He 

Si H's eyelids drooped 

till the long fringed lashes almost touched his cheek. But he 

A '^P the sofa on 

which he had been lymg, went over to it, and, having unlockS 

It, touched s^e hidden spring. A triangular drawer passed 

instinctively towards it, dipped 
hDr-i ^ somethmg. It was a small Chinese box of 

black and goM-dust lacquer, elaborately wrought, the sides 
patterned with curved waves, and the silken cofds hun" £ 

onenedT^^fiDH^”*^ tasselled m plaited metal threads. He 
opened It. Inside was a ^een paste, waxy in lustre, the odour 

curiously heavy and persistent. 

He hesitated for some moments, with a strangely immobile 
smile upon his face. Then shivering, though th^ atmosphere 
&e rooin was terribly hot, he drew himself up, and gl^ced 
at the clock. It was twenty minutes to twelve^ He put the 
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box back, shutting the cabinet doors as he did so, and went 

into his bedroom. 

As midnight was striking bronze blows upon the dusky air, 
Dorian Gray, dressed commonlvj and with a mufller wrapped 
round his throaty crept quietly out of the house. In Bond 
Street he found^a hansom with a good horse. He liailei it, 
and in a low voice gave the driver an address. 

The man shook his head. is too fax for me/’ he muttered, 
“Here is a sovereign for you/’ said Dorian. “You shall 
have another if you drive fast.” 

“Ail rightj, sir/’ answered the maii^ will be there in an 
hour/’ and after his fare had got in he turned his horse rounds 
and drove rapidly towards the river. 


CH.\PTER XYl 

A cold rain began to fall, and the blurred street-lamps looked 
ghastly in the dripping mist. The public-houses were just 
closing, and dim men and women were clustering in broken 
groups round their doors. From some.of the bars came the 
sound of horrible laughter. In others, drunkards brawled and 
screamed. 

Lying back in the hansom, with his hat pulled over his 
forehead, Dorian Gray watched with listless eyes the sordid 
shame of the great city, and now and then he repeated to 
himself the words that Lord Henry had said to him on the 
hrst day they had met: “To cure the soul by means of the 
senses, and the senses by means of the soul.” Yes, that was 
the secret. He had often tried it, and would try it again now. 
There were opium-dens, where one could buy oblivion, dens of 
horror where the memory of old sins could be destroyed by the 
madness of sins that were new. 

The moon hung low in the sky like a yellow skull. From 
time to time a huge misshapen cloud stretched a long arm 
across and hid it. The gas-lamps grew fewer, and the streets 
more narrow and gloomy. Once the man lost his way, and had 
to drive back half a mile, A steam rose from the horse as it 
splashed up the puddles. The side-windows of the hansom 
were clogged with a grey-fiannel mist. 

“To cure the soul by means of the senses, and the senses by 
means of the soul!” How the words rang in his ears! His 
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souly certainwas ra:!-: to deatli. Was it true that the senses 
could cure it? Innocent blood had been spilt. What could 
atone for that? AIi! lor that there was no atonement; but 
tLcuich :c7Lcivc::e.5i was impossible, forgetfulness was possible 
and he wrs determined to forget, to stamp the thing out 
to crush it as one would crush the adder that had stung one! 
Indeed, v/iiat right had Basil to have spoken to him as he had 
ccn.e? Vs he had made him a judge over others ? He had said 
tiJn.es that were dreadful, horrible, not to be endured. 

On and on plodded the hansom, going slower, it seemed to 
him, at each step. He thrust up the trap, and called to the 
man to drive faster. The hideous hunger for opium began to 
gnaw at him. His throat burned, and his delicate hands 
twitched nervously together. He struck at the horse madly 
with his stick. The driver laughed, and whipped up. He 
laughed in answer, and the man w^as silent. 

The way seemed interminable, and the streets like the 
black web of some sprawling spider. The monotony became 
unbearable, and, as the mist thickened, he felt afraid. 

Then they passed by lonely brickfields. The fog was lighter 
here, and he could see the strange bottle-shaped kilns with 
their orange fan-like tongues of fire. A dog barked as they 
went by, and far aw^ay in the darkness some wandering sea¬ 
gull screamed. The horse stumbled in a rut, then swerved 
aside, and broke into a gallop. 

After some time they left the clay road, and rattled again 
over rough-paven streets. Most of the windows were'dark, 
but now and then fantastic shadows were silhouetted against 
some lamp-lit blind. He watched them curiously. They 
moved like monstrous marionettes, and made gestures like live 
things. He hated them. A dull rage was in Ms heart. As 
they turned a corner a wmman yelled something at them from 
an open door, and two men ran after the hansom for about a 
liundpd yards. The driver beat at them with Ms. whip. 

is said that passion makes one think in a circle. Certainly 
with Mdeous iteration the bitten lips of Dorian Gray shaped 
and reshaped those subtle words that dealt, with soul and 
sense, till he had found Jn them the full expression, as it: were, 
of Ms mooas and justified, by intellectual approval, passions 
that without justification would still have dominated Ms temper. 
From cell to cell of Ms brain crept the one thought; and the 
wild desire to live, most terrible of ail man’s appetites, quickened 
into force each trembling nerve and fibre. Ugliness that had 
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once been hateful to him because it made things rea!^, became 
dear to him now for that very reason. Ugliness was the one 
reality. The^ coarse brawl^ the loathsome den^ the crude 
violence of disordered iife^, the very vileness of thief and out¬ 
cast^ were more vivid^ in their intense actuality of impression, 
than all the gracious shapes of Art, the dreamy shadows of 
Song. They were what he needed for forgetfulness. In three 
days he would be free. 

Suddenly the man drew up with a jerk at the top of a dark 
lane. Over the low roofs and jagged criimney stacks of the 
houses rose the black masts of ships. Wreaths of white mist 
clung like ghostly sails to the yards. 

“Somewhere about here, sir, ain’t it.^” he asked huskily 
through the trap. 

Dorian started, and peered round. ^'This will do,” he 
answered, and, having got out hastily, and given the driver 
the extra fare he had promised him, he walked quickly in the 
direction of the quay. Here and there a lantern gleamed at 
the stem of some huge merchantman. The light shook and 
splintered in the puddles. A red glare came from an outward- 
bound steamer that was coaling. The slimy pavement looked 
like a wet mackintosh. 

He hurried on towards the left, glancing back now and then 
to see if he was being followed. In about seven or eight 
minutes he reached a small shabby house, that was wedged in 
between tw^o gaunt factories. In one of the top windows stood 
a lamp. He stopped, and gave a peculiar knock. 

After a little time he heard steps in the passage, and the 
chain being unhooked. The door opened quietly, and he went 
in without saying a word to the squat misshapen figure that 
flattened itself into the shadow as he passed. At the end of 
the hail hung a tattered green curtain that swayed and shook 
in the gusty wind which had followed him in from the street. 
He dragged if aside, and entered,, a long, low room which looked 
as if it had once been a third-rate dancing saloon. Shrill 
flaring gas-jets, dulled and distorted in the fiy-blown mirrors 
that feced them, were ranged round the walls. Greasy reflectors 
of ribbed tin backed them, making quivering disks of light. 
The floor was covered with ochre-coloured sawdust, trampled 
here and there into mud, and stained with dark rings of spilt 
liquor. Some Malays were crouching by a little charcoal 
stove playing with bone counters, and showing their white 
teeth as they chattered. In one comer, with his head buried 
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in his arms, a sailor sprawled over a table, and by the tawdrily 
painted bar that ran across■ one complete side stood two haggard 
women mr eking an old man who was brushing the sleeves of 
his ccat with an expression of disgust. '‘He thinks he's got 
red ants on him,” laughed one of them, as Dorian passed by. 
The n:a:; looked at her in terror and began to whimper. 

At th.; end of the room there was a little staircase, leading 
to a darkened chamber. As Dorian hurried up its three rickety 
steps, the heavy odour of opium met him. He heaved a deep 
breath, and his nostrils quivered with pleasure. When he 
entered, a young man with smooth yellow hair, who was 
bending over a lamp, lighting a long thin pipe, looked up at 
Mm, and nodded in a hesitating manner. 

“You here, Adrian.?” muttered Dorian. 

"Where else should I be.?” he answered, listlessly, "None 
of the chaps will speak to me now.” 

"I thought you had left England.” 

"Darlington is not going to do anything. My brother paid 
the bill at last. George doesn't speak to me either. ... I 
don't .care,” he added, with a sigh. "As long as one has this 
stuff, one doesn’t want friends. I think I have had too many 
friends.” . ^ 

Dorian winced, and looked round at the grotesque tMngs that 
lay in such fantastic postures on the ragged mattresses The 
twisted limbs, the gaping mouths, the staring lustreless eyes 
fascinated him. He knew in what strange heavens they were 
suffering, and what dull hells were teaching them the secret of 
some new joy. They were better off than he was. He was 
pnsoned^ in thought. Memory, like a horrible malady, was 
eating his soul away. From time to time he seemed to see the 
eyes of Basil Hallward looking at him. Yet he felt he could 
not stay. The presence of Adrian Singleton troubled him. 
He wanted to be where no one would know who he w^as. He 
W'anted to escape from himself. ’ - 

‘‘I am going on to the other place,” he said, after a pause. 

"On the wharf?”' 

^ That mad-cat is sure to be there. They won't have her in 
this place now.” ■ . . . 

Dorian shrugged his shoulders. "I am sick of women who 
kve one. M omen wMo hate one are much more interesting. 
Besides, the stuff is better.” ■ ^ 
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like It better. Come and have something to drink I 
must have somethmg/’ 

“I don’t want anything/’ murmured the young man. 

“Never mind.” 

Adrian Singleton rose up wearily, and followed Dorian to the 
bar. A half-caste^ m a ragged turban and a shabby ulster, 
grinned a hideous greeting as he thrust a bottle of brandy and 
two tumblp m front of them. The women sidled up, and 
began to chatter. Donan turned his back on them, and said 
something m a low voice to Adrian Singleton. 

A crooked smile, like a Malay creese,""writhed across the face 
of one of the women. “We are very proud to-nif^ht ” she 
sneered. “ " 

“For God’s sake don’t talk to me,” cried Dorian, stampinp- 
his foot on the ground. “ What do you want ? Monev.? Hera 
it is. Don’t ever talk to me again. 

,Xwo red sparks flashed for a moment in the woman’s sodden 
eyeS; then flickered out, and left them dull and glazed. She 
tossed her head, and raked the coins of! the counter^with greedv 
fingers. Her companion watched her enviously. 

“It’s no use,” sighed Adrian Singleton. “I don’t care to 
go back. What does it matter? I am quite happy here.” 

“You will write to me if you want anything, won’t 3 ma?” 
said Dorian, after a pause. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Good night, then.” 

“Good night,” answered the young man, passing up the 
steps, and wiping his parched mouth with a handkerchief. 

Dorian walked to the door with a look of pain in liis face. 
As^ he drew the curtain aside a hideous laugh broke from the 
painted lips of the woman who had taken his money. “There 
goes the devil’s bargain!” she hiccoughed, in a hoarse voice. 

“Curse you!” he answered, “don’t call me that.” 

^ She snapped her fingers. “Prince Charming is what you 
like to be called, ain’t it?” she yelled after him. 

The drowsy sailor leapt to his feet as she spoke, and looked 
wildly round. The sound of the shutting of the hall door fell 
on his ear. He rushed out as if in pursuit. 

Dorian Gray hurried along the quay through the drizzling 
rain. His meeting with Adrian Singleton had strangely moved 
him, and he wondered if the ruin of that young life w^as really 
to be laid at his door, as Basil Hall ward had said to him with 
such infamy of insult. He bit his lip, and for a few seconds his 
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eyes grew sad. Yet^ after al!^ what did it matter to him? 
One’s days were too brief to take the burden of another’s errors 
on one’s shoulders. Each man lived his own life^ and paid 
his own price for living it. The only pity was one had to par 
so often for a single fault. One had to pay over and over again 
indeed. In her dealings with man Destiny never closed her 
accounts. 

There are moments, psychologists tell us, when the passion 
for sin, or for what the world calls sin, so dominates a nature 
tiiat every fibre^of the body, as every ceil of the brain, seems 
to be instinct with fearful impulses. Men and women at such 
moments lose the freedom of their will. They move to their 
terrible end as automatons move. Choice is taken from them 
and conscience is either killed, or, if it lives at all, lives but to 
give rebellion its fascination, and disobedience its charm. For 
all sins, as theologians weary not of reminding us, are sins of 
disobedience. When that high spirit, that morning-star of evil 
fell from heaven, it was as a rebel that he fell. 

Callous, concentrated on evil, with stained mind, and soul 
hungry for rebellion, Dorian Gray hastened on, quickening his 
step as he went, but as he darted aside into a dim archway 
that had served him often as a short cut to the ill-famed plaw 
where he was going, he felt himself suddenly seized from behind, 
and before he had time to defend himself he was thrust back 
against the with a brutal hand round his throat. 

He^ struggled madly for life, and by a terrible effort wrenched 
the tightening fingers away. In a second he heard the click 
of a revolver, and saw the gleam of a polished barrel pointinc^ 
straight at his head, and the dusky form of a short thick-set 
man facing him. 

“What do you want?” he gasped. 

“Keep quiet,” said the man. “If you stir, I shoot you.” 
“.You are mad. What have I done to you?” 

, You, wrecked the life of Sibyl Vane,” was the answer, “and 
Sibyl Vane was my sister. She killed herself. I know it. Her 
death IS at your door. I swore I would kill you in return 
For years I have sought you. I had no clue, no trace. The 
two people who could have described you were dead. I knew 
nothing of you but the pet name she used to call you. I heard 
it to-night by chance. Make your peace wdth God, for to-nio^ht 
you are going to die.” , . ■ 

■ Dorian,Gray grew sick with fear. never knew her,” he 
stammered. “I never heard of her. You are mad.” 
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What do years matter?’^ “ 

“Eighteen years/’ laughed Dorian Gray, with a touch of 
numph m his voice “Eighteen years! Set me uaderthe 
lamp and look at my face 1 ” ® 

James Vane hesitated for a moment, not understandins what 
was meant. Then he seized Dorian Gray and dras-ed him 
from the archway. 

Dim and wavering as was the wind-blmvn light, vet it served 
to show him the hideous error, as it seemed, into'which he had 
fallen, for the face of the man he had sought to kill had all 
the bloom of boyhood, all the unstained purity of youth. He 

seemed little more than a lad of twenty summers, hardly older, 
if older mdeed at all, than his sister had been when they had 
parted so many years ago. It was obvious that this was not 
the man who had destroyed her life. 

He loosened his hold and reeled back. “ My God! my God! ” 
he cried, “ and I would have murdered you! ” 

Dorian Gray drew a long breath. “You’ have been on the 
brink of committing a terrible crime, my man,” he said, looking 
at him sternly. Let this be a warning to you not to take 

vengeance into your own hands.” 

“Forgive me, sir,” muttoed James Vane. “I was deceived. 
A chance word I heard in that damned den set me on the 
wrong track.” 

You had better go horne, and put that pistol away, or you 
may get into trouble,” said Dorian, turning on his heel, and 
going slowly down the street. 

James Vane stood on the pavement in horror. He was 
trembling from head to foot. After a little while a black 
shadow that had been creeping along the dripping wall, moved 
out mto the light and came close to him with stealthy foot¬ 
steps. He felt a hand laid on his arm and looked round with a 
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start. It was one of tlie women who had been drinking at 
the bar. 

‘AVIno didn’t yon kill him?" she hissed outj putting her 
haggard face quite close to his. knew you were following 
I’iim when you rushed out from Daly’s. You fool! You 
should have killed him. He has lots of money, and he’s 

bad as had." 

'Tie is not the man I am looking for/’ he answered, “and 
I want no man’s money. I want a man’s life. The man whose ’ 
life I want must be nearly forty now. This one is little more I 
than a boy. Thank God, I have not got his blood upon my ! 
hands.” ^ 

^ The woman gave a bitter laugh. 'Tittle more than a boy!” 
she sneered. /‘Why, man, it’s nigh on eighteen years since 
Prince Charming made me what I am." 

“You lie!” cried James Vane. 

She raised her hand up to heaven. “Before God I am telling 
the truth,” she cried. 

“Before God?” 

“Strike me dumb if it ain’t so. He is the worst one tiiat 
comes here. They say he has sold himself to the devil for a 
pretty face. It’s nigh on eighteen years since I met him. 

He hasn’t changed much since then. I have, thouo-h ” Khl 
added, with a sickly leer. ^ 

“You swear this?” 

“I swear it,” came in hoarse echo from her flat mouth 
“But don’t give me away to him,” she whined; “I am afraid 
of him. Let me have some money for my night’s lodging.” 

^He broke from her with an oath, and rushed to the comer 
of the street, but Dorian Gray had disappeared. When he 
looked back, the woman had vanished also. 


CHAPTER XVII 

A WEEK later Dorian Gray was sitting in the conservatory at 
Selby Royal talking to; the pretty Duchess of Monmouth, who 
with her husband, a jaded-looking man of sixty, was amongst 
lus guests. It was tea-time, and the mellow light of the huge 
lace-covered lamp that stood on the table lit up the delicate 
china and hammered silver of the service at which the Duchess 
was presiding. Her wEite hands w^ere moving daintily among 
the cups, and her fuH red lips were smiling at something th^ 
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i 

Dorian had v/hispered to her. Lord Henry was lyin:: bark I 

in a silk-draped wicker-chair looking at them. Oii a ./rach- ! 

coloured divan sat ^ Lady Xarborough pretending to listen to i 

the Duke's description of the last Brazilian beetle that he had ^ 

added to his collection. Three young men in elaborate smoking- 
suits were handing tea-cakes to some of the women. The house- 
part}pconsisted of twelve people^ and there were more expected 
to arrive on the next day. ' 

‘‘What are you two talking about?'"' said Lord Henry, 
strolling over to the table, and putting his cu,p down. 'M hope 
Dorian has told you about my plan for re-christeninv every^thin^^ 

Gladys. It is a delightful idea.” 

‘‘But I don’t want to be re-christened, Harry/’ rejoined the 
Duchess, looking up at him with her wonderful eyes. “I am 
quite satisfied with my own name, and I am sure Mi. Grav 
should be satisfied with his.” 

“My dear Gladys, I would not alter either name for the 
wmrld. They are both perfect. I was thinking chiei'.' of 
flowers. Yesterday I cut an orchid, for my buttonhoM* It 
was a marveiious spotted thing, as effective as the seven deadh* n 

sins. In a thoughtless moment I asked one of the gardeners 
what it was called. He told me it was a fine specimen of 
RoUnsoniana, or something dreadful of that kind. It is a sad 
truth, but we have lost the faculty of giving lovely names to 
things. Names are everything. I never quarrel with actions. 

My one quarrel is with words. That is the reason I hate vulgar 
realism in literature. The man who could call a spade a spade 
should be compelled to use one. It is the only thing he is 
fit for.” ^ . 

“Then what should we call you, Harry?” she asked. 

“His name is Prince Paradox,” said Dorian. 

“I recognize him in a flash,” exclaimed the Duchess. 

“I won’t hear of it,” laughed Lord Henry, sinking into a 
chair. “From a label there is no escape! I refuse the title.” 

“Royalties may not abdicate,” fell as a warning from pretty 
lips., . . 

“You wish me to defend my throne, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I give the truths of to-morrow.” 

“I prefer the mistakes of to-day,” she answered. 

“You, disarm me, G.iadys,” he cried, catching tie wHfuiness . 
of her mood. 

“Of your shield, Harry: not of your spear.” 
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“I never tilt against Beaut}^/’ he said, with a wave of his 

hand. 

*'That is your error, Harry, believe me. You value beauty 

far toD rriucli.” 

‘‘HIow can you say that? I admit that I think that it is 
better to be beautiful than to be good. But on the other hand 
no one is more ready than I am to acknowledge that it is better 
to be good than to be ugly.'' 

^‘Ugliness is one of the seven deadly sins, then?" cried the 
Duchess. “'What becomes of your simile about the orchid?" 

'‘'Ugliness is one of the seven deadly virtues, Gladys. You 
as a good Tory, must not underrate them. Beer, the Bible, 
and the seven deadly virtues have made our England what 
she is.” 

“You don't like your country, then?” she asked. 

“ I live in it.” 

“That you may censure it the better.” 

“Would you have me take the verdict of Europe on it?" he 
inquired. 

“What do they say of us?” 

“That Tartufie has emigrated to England and opened a 
shop.” 

“Is that yours, Harry?” 

“I give it to you.” 

“ I could not use it. It is too true.” 

“You need not be afraid. Our countrymen never recognize 
a description.” 

“ They are practical.” 

“They are more cunning than practical. When they make 
up their ledger, they balance stupidity by wealth, and vice by 
hypocrisy.” 

, “Still, we have done great things.” 

“ Great things have been thrust on us, Gladys.” 

: “ We have carried their burden.” . 

“ Only as far as the Stock Exchange.” 

She shook her head. “I believe in the race,” she cried. 

“It represents the survival of the pushing.” 

" It has development.” 

“Decay fascinates me more.” 

“W^hat of Art?” she asked. 

“It is a malady.” 

“Love?” 

“An illusion.” 
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I “Religion?” 

“The fashionable substitute for Belief,” 

Yoo are a sceptic.” 

1 . “Never! Scepticism is the begiEn,in<t of Faith.” 

[ “What are you?” 

I “To define is to limit.” 

:> “ Give me a clue.” 

I ‘ I breads snap. Yon v%'oiild lose your wav in tlie iabvriiitii.” 

( “You bewilder me. Let us talk of some one else.” 

I “Our host is a delightful topic. Years ago he was christened 

! Prince Charming.” 

“Ah! don't remind me of that/' cried Dorian Gray. 

“Our host is rather horrid this evening/’ answered the 
Duchess^ colouring. “I believe he thinks" that Ronmouth 
married me on purely scientific principles as the best specimen 
he could find of a modem butterfly.” 

“Weil, I hope he won’t stick pins into you, Duchess;” 
laughed Dorian. 

“Oh! my maid does that already, Mr. Gray, when she is 
annoyed with me.” 

“And what does she get annoyed with you about, Duchess?” 
“ For the most trivial things, Mr. Gray, I assure you. Usually 
because I come in at ten minutes to nine and tell her that I 
must be dressed by half-past eight.” 

“How unreasonable of her! You should give her warning.” 
“I daren’t, Mr. Gray. Why, she invents hats for me. You 
remember the one I wore at Lady Hillstone’s garden-party? 
You don’t, but it is nice of you to pretend that you do. Weil, 
she made it out of nothing. All good hats are made out of 
nothing.”, 

“Like all good reputations, Gladys,” intemipted Lord Henry. 
“Every effect that one produces gives one an enemy. To be 
popular one must be a mediocrity.” 

“Not with women,” said the Duchess, shaking her head; 
“and women rule the world. I assure you we can’t bear 
mediocrities. We women, as some one says, love with our ears, 
just as you men love with your, eyes, if you ever love at ail.” 

“It seems to me that we never do anything else,” murmured 
Dorian, 

“Ah! then, you never really love, Mr. Gray,” answered the 
Duchess, with mock sadness. 

“My dear Gladys!” cried Lord Henry. “How can you say 
that? Romance lives by repetition, and repetition converts 
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an appetite into an art. Besides^ eacfe time that one loves is 
the only time one has ever loved. Difference of object does 
not altrr siri;deriess of passion. It merely intensifies it. We 
can have in life but one great experience at best, and the secret 
of life is to reproduce that experience as often as possible.’^ 

“‘Even when one has been wounded by it, Harry?asked the 
Duchess, after a pause. 

'‘Esoecialiy when one has been wmunded by itU answ^ered 
Lord Henry. 

The Duchess turned and looked at Dorian Gray with a 
curious expression in her eyes. "‘'WTat do you say to that, 
Mr. Gray?’" she inquired. 

Dorian hesitated for a moment. Then he threw his head 
back and laughed, “I always agree with Harry, Duchess.^^ 

^‘Even when he is wrong 

Harry is never wTong, Duchess.” 

■ ‘‘ And does .Ms philosophy make you happy?” 

“ I have never searched for happiness. Who wants happiness ? 
I have searched for pleasure.” 

“And found it, Mr. Gray?” 

“ Often. Too often.” 

The Duchess sighed. “I am searching for peace,” she said, 
‘‘and if I don’t go and dress, I shall have none this evening.” 

“Let me get you so,me orchids, Duchess,” cried Dorian, 
starting to his feet, and walking down the conservatory, 

“You are flirting disgracefully with him,” said Lord Henry 
to Ms cousin. “You had better take care. He is very 
fascinating.” 

“If he,were not, there would be no battle.” 

, “ Greek meets Greek, then ? ” 

“ I am on the side of the Trojans. They fought for a woman.” 

“They wrere defeated.” 

“There are worse things than capture,” she answered. 

“ You gallop with a loose rein.” . 

“Pace gives life,” was the riposte. 

“I shall write it in my diary to-night.” 

“What?” 

“ That a burnt cMld loves the fire,”, 

“I am not even singed. .My wings are untouched.” ,,, 

“You use them, for .everytMng, except flight.” 

“Courage has passed from men to women. It is a new 
experience for us.” 

“You have a rival.” 
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''But not explained you.” 

Describe us as a sex/' was her challenae, 

“Sphinxes without secrets.” 

She looked at him, smiling. “'How long Mr. Gray is!” she 
said. Let us go and help hirii. I have not vet told him the 
colour of my frock.” 


^_Ahi you must suit your frock to Ms flowers, Gladvs.” 

“That would be a premature surrender.” 

“Romantic Art begins with its dim.ax,” 

“I must keep an opportunity for retreat.” 

“In the Parthian manner.^” 

''They found safety in the desert. I could not do that.” 

Women are not always allowed a choice,” he answered, 
but hardly had he finished the sentence before from the far 
end of the conservatory came a stifled groan, followed bv 
the dull sound of a heavy fail. Everybody started up. The 
Duchess stood motionless in horror. And with fear in Ms eves 
Lord Henry rushed through the flapping palms to find Dorian 
Gray lying face downwards on the tiled floor in a death-like 
swoon. 

He was carried at once into the blue drawing-room, and laid 
upon one of the sofas. After a short time he came to himself 
and .looked round with a dazed expression. 

“What has happened?” he asked. “Oh! I remember. Am 
I safe here, Hanqx?^” He began to tremble. 

“My dear Dorian,” answered Lord Plenr^p “you merely 
fainted. That w,as all. You must have overtired yourself. 
You had better not come down to dinner, I will take your 
place.” , , ^ 

“No, I will come down,” he said, struggling to his ieet, 
“I would rather come down. I must not be alone.” 

He went to his room and dressed. There was a wild reckless¬ 
ness of gajety in his manner as he sat at table, but now and 
then a thrill of terror ran through him when he remembered that 
pressed against the window of the conservatoiyp like a white 
handkerchief, he had seen the face of James Vane .watching him' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The next dav lie did not leave the house^ and^ indeed^ spent 
most cf tlie time in his own room^ sick with a wild terror of 
dvinox yet indifferent to life itself. The consciousness of 
bciny hunted, snared^ tracked dowm^, had begun to dominate 
lira. If the tapestry did but tremble in the wind, he shook, 
'idle dead leaves that w^ere blown against the leaded panes 
sc'xned to him like his own w’asted resolutions and wild regrets. 
When he closed his eyes, he saw again the sailor’s face peering 
through the mist-stained glass^ and horror seemed once more 
to lay its hand upon iiis heart. 

But perhaps it had been only his fancy that had called 
vengeance out of the nighty and set the hideous shapes of 
punishment before him. Actual life was chaos^ but there was 
something terribly logical in the imagination. It was the 
imagination that set remorse to dog the feet of sin. It was 
the imagination that made each crime bear its misshapen brood. 
In the common world of fact the wicked w^ere not punished^ 
nor the good rewarded. Success w^as given to the strong, 
failure thrust upon the weak. That was all. Besides, had any 
stranger been prowling round the house he would have been 
seen by the servants or the keepers. Had any footmarks been 
found on the fiowxr-beds, the gardeners would have reported 
it. Yes: it had been.merely fancy. Sibyl Vane’s brother had 
not come back to kill him. He had sailed away in his ship 
to founder in some winter sea. From him, at any rate, he was 
safe. Why, the man did not know who he was, could not 
know^ who he was. The mask of youth had saved him. 

And, yet if it had been merely an illusion, how terrible it 
was to think that conscience could raise such fearful phantoms, 
and give them visible form, and make them move before one! 
What sort of life would his be, if day and night, shadows of his 
crime were to peer at him from silent corners, to mock him 
from secret places, to whisper in his ear as he sat at the feast, 
to wake him with icy fingers as he lay, .asleep! As the thought 
crept through his brain, he grew pale, with terror, and the, air 
seemed to Mm to have become suddenly .colder. Oh! in what 
a wild hour of madness he had killed Ms friend! How ghastly 
the mere memory of the scene! He saw it all again. Each 
Mdeous detail came back to Mm with added horror. Out of 
the black cave of Time, terrible and swathed in scarlet, rose 
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the image of his sin. When Lord Henry came in at six oTiock, 
he found him crviiig as one whose heart will break. 

It was not till the third day that he ventured to go^^out. 
There was something in the dear^ pine-scented air of that winter 
morning that seemed to bring him bade liis joyousness and his 
ardour for life. But it was not merely the physical conditions 
of environment that had caused the change. His own nature 
had revolted against the excess of pguisii that ^had soognt to 
maim and mar the perfection of pts cairn. With subtle and 
finely wrought temperaments it is aiw'ays ^ so. Their strong 
passions must either braise or bend. They either slay the man, 
or themselves die. Shallow sorrows and shallow loves live on. 
The loves and sorrows that are great are destroyed by their own 
plenitude. Besides, he had convinced himself that he had been 
the victim of a terror-stricken imagination, and looked back 
now on his fears with something of pity and not a little ot 

After breakfast he walked wdth the Duchess ^for an hour in 
the garden, and then drove across the park to join the shootmg- 
oartv. The crisp frost lay like salt upon the grass. Tlie sky 
was an inverted cup of blue metal. A thin film of ice 

bordered the flat reed-grown lake. ^ 

At the corner of the pine-wood he caught sight of Sir Ueotirey 
Clouston, the Duchess’s brother, jerking two spent cartridges 
out of his gun. He jumped from the cart, and having told the 
groom to take the mare home, made his way towards his guests 
through the withered bracken and rough undergrowth. 

“Have you had good sport, Geoffrey?” he asked. 

“Not very good, Dorian. I think most of the birds have 
gone to the open. I dare say it will be better after lunch, when 

we set to new ground.” ™ t v 

Dorian strolled along by his side. The keen aro^tic air 
the brown and red lights that glimmered in the wood, the 
hoarse cries of the beaters ringing out from time yyiy®’ 

Sie sharp snaps of the guns that followed, fa^mated him, and 
Sled him with a sense of delightful freedom, _He was dominated 
by the carelessness of happmess, by the high indifference of 

Suddenly from a lumpy tussock of old grass, some twenty 
yards in front of them, with black-tipped ears erect, and loo 
hinder limbs throwing it forward, started a hare. _ It bolted 
EYcket of alders Sir Geoffrey put his gun to his shoulder 
but the^e was something in the animal’s grace of movement 
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that strangely criarrned Donr4n Gray^ and he cried out at once, ■ ^‘Wl 
'Ut'onh shoot it, Geoffre3o. Let it live.” suppos 

''What nonseoise, Dorian!” laughed his companion, and as own fi 

the hare bounded into the thicket lie fired. There were two it’s no 

cries heard, the cry of a hare in pain, wdiich is dreadful, the cry It doe 

of a man in agony, vrliich is worse. ■ one is 

'' Good heavens! I have hit a beater! ” exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, .i But tl 

'U\'bat an ass the man was to get in front of the guns! Stop ' Dor 
sheeting there!” he called out at the top of his voice. as if t 

man is hurt.” 'To m] 

The head-keeper came ruiming up with a stick in his hand. with £ 

''Where, sir? Where is he?” he shouted. At the same Tk 

time the firing ceased along the line. world 

''Here,” answ^ered Sir Geoffrey, angrily, hurrying towards : no foi 

the thicket. ""Why on earth don’t you keep your men back? these 

Spoiled my shooting for the day.” . i must 

Dorian watched them as they plunged into the alder-clump, there' 

brushing the lithe, swinging branches aside. In a few moments herah 

they emerged, dragging a body after them into the sunlight. on ea 

He turned away in horror. It seemed to him that misfortune in th« 

.followed wberever lie went. He heard Sir Geoffrey ask if the not b 

man w^as really dead, and the affirmative answer of the keeper. 

The wood seemed to him to have become suddenly alive with Harr 

faces. There was the trampling of myriad feet, and the low The ; 

buzz of voices. A great copper-breasted pheasant came beating am. 

through the boughs overhead. that 

After a few moments, that were to him, in his perturbed leade 

state, like endless, hours of pain, he felt a hand laid on his movi 

shoulder. He started, and looked round, i me?* 

“Dorian,” said Lord Henry, “I had better tell them that ^ Lc 

the shooting, is stopped for to-day. It would not look well to glov^ 

go on.”^ ^ gard: 

wish it .were stopped for ever, Harry,” he answered, low< 

bitterly. “The whole thing is hideous and cruel. Is the nerv 

m.aii . . _ doct 

He could not finish the sentence. , , - Di 

am afraid so,” rejoined Lord Henry. “He got .the whole proa 

charge of shot in his chest. He must have died almost | at I 

instantaneously. Come; let us go home.” . . ' iette 

They walked side by side in the direction of the avenue for to 4 

nearly fifty yards mthout speaking. Then Dorian looked at D 

Lord Henry, and said, with a heavy sigh, “It is a bad omen, . I aii 

Harry, a vqtj bad omen.” . . wen 
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“What is?” asked Lord Henry. “Oh! this accident, I 
suppose. My dear fellow, it can’t be helped. It was the man s 
fault. Why did he get in front of the guns? Besides, 
it’s nothing to us. It is rather awkward for Geoffrey, of course. 

It does not do to pepper beaters. It makes people think that 
one is a w'iid shot. And Geoitrey is not; he shoots very straight. 
But there is no use talking about the matter.” 

Dorian shook his head. “It is a bad omen, Harry. 1 feel 
as if something horrible were going to happen to some of, us. 
To myself, perhaps,” he added, passing his hand over his eyes, 

with a gesture of pain. • xt. 

The eider man laughed. “The only horrible thing m the 
world is ennut, Dorian. That is the one sin for which there is 
no forgiveness. But we are not likely to suffer from it,, unless 
these "fellows keep chattering about this thing at dinner, i 
must tell them that the subject is to be tabooed. As for omens, 
there is no such thing as an omen. Destiny does not send us 
heralds She is too wise or too cruel for that. Besides, what 
on earth could happen to you, Dorian? You have ever>i;hmg 
in the world that a man can want. There is no one who would 
not be delighted to change places with you, 

“There is no one with whom I would not change places, 
Harry. Don’t laugh like that. I am^ telling you the truth. 
The wretched peasant who has just died is better off than ^ 
am. I have no terror of Death. It is the coming of Death 
that terrifies me. Its monstrous wings seem to wheel m tfie 
leaden air around me. Good heavens! dont you see a man 
moving behind the trees there, watchmg me, waitiUo to 

”^Lord Henry looked in the direction “ which the teembling 
gloved hand was pointing. “Yes,” he said, smdmg, I see the 
lardener waiting for you. I suppose he w^ts to ask y°" 
lowers you wish to have on the table to-night. How absur^y 
nervous you are, my dear fellow! You must come and see my 

%^K^eaved^f s’iS^f° rSkDas he saw the gardener ap¬ 
proaching. The man touched his hat, ^ 

at Lord Henry is a hesitating manner, and then produced a 
letter, which he handed to his master. “Her Grace told me 

to wait for an answer,” be murmured. ^ Crs^re that 

Dorian put the letter into his, pocket. , Tell her Grace th 

I am comhig in,” he ^id,. coldly The man turned round, and 

went. rapidly in the direction of the house. 
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*^How fond women are of doing dangerous things laughed 
Lord Eenry. '‘It is one of the qualities in them that I admire 
most* A woman will djrt with anybody in the world as ioii<y 
as other people are looking on,” 

'“'How fond you are of saying dangerous things, Harry! In 
the present instance you are quite astray. I like the Duchess 
very much^, but I don't love her.” 

''And the Dudies loves you very much, but she likes you less 
so you are excellently matched.” 

“You are talking scandal, Harry, and there is never any 
basis lor scandal.” 

“'The basis^of every scandal is an immoral certainty,” said 
Lord Henry, lighting a cigarette. 

“'You would sacrifice anybody, Harry, for the sake of an 
epigram.^'* 

“The world goes to the altar of its own accord,” was the 
answer, 

“I wish^I could love,” cried Dorian Gray, with a deep note 
of pathos in his voice. “But I seem to have lost the passion, 
and forgotten the desire. I am too much concentrated on 
myself. My own personality has become a burden to me. I 
want to escape, to go away, to forget. It was silly of me to 
come down here at all I think I shall send a wire to Harvey 
to have the yacht got ready,. On a yacht one is safe.” 

“Safe from what, Dorian? You are in some trouble. Why 
not tell me what it is? You know I would help you.” 

“I can't^ tell you, Harry,” he answered, sadly. “And I 
dare say it' is only a fancy of mine. This unfortunate accident 
has upset me. I have a horrible presentiment that something 
of the kind may happen to me.” 

“ What nonsense! ” 

I hope it is, but I can't help feeling it. Ah! here is the 
Duchess, looking like Artemis in a tailor-made gown. You see 
we have come back, Duchess.” 

,I have,heard aE about it, Mr. Gray,” she answered. “Poor 
Geofirey is terribly upset. And it seems that you asked him 
not to shoot the, hare. How curious!” 

“Yes, it was very curious. I don't know what made me 
say It. Some whim, I suppose. It looked the loveliest of little 
live things. But I am sorry they told you about the man. 
it IS a hideous subject.” 

“It is an annoying subject,” broke in Lord Henry. “It 
has no psychological value at all. Now if Geoffrey had done 
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tbe tMng on purpose, how interesting he would be! I should 
like to Imow^ some one who had committed a real murder/^ ^ 
^^How horrid of you, Harry!” cried the Duchess, *Msn^t it, 
Mr. Gray? Harry, Mr. Gray is ill again. He is going to faint.” 

Dorian dreiv himself up with an effort, and smiled. is 
nothing, Duchess,” he murmured; “my nen/es are dreadfully 
out of order. That is all, I am afraid I walked too far this 
morning. I didn’t hear what Harry said. Was it very bad? 
You must tell me some other time. I think I must go and 
lie dowm. You will excuse me, won’t you?” 

They had reached the great Sight of steps that led from the 
conservatory on to the terrace. As the glass door closed behind 
Dorian, Lord Henry turned and looked at the Duchess^with 
his slumberous eyes. “Are you very much in love with him?’' 
he asked. 

She did not answer for some time, but stood gazing at the 
landscape. , “ I wish I knew,” she said at iast. 

He shook his head. “Knowledge would be fatal It is the 
uncertainty that charms one. A mist makes things wonderful” 

“One may lose one’s way.” 

“All wavs end at the same point, my dear Gladys,” 

“What IS that?” 

“Disillusion.” 

“It was my iehut in life,” she sighed. 

“It came to you crowned.” 

“ I am tired of strawberry leaves,” 

“They become you.” 

“ Only in public.” 

“You would miss them,” said Lord Henry. 

“ I will not part with a petal.” 

' “Monmouth has ears.” 

*^01d age is dull of hearing,” 

“Has he never been jealous?” 

“ I wish he had been.” ^ 

He glanced about as if in, search of sometlnng. vviiat are 
you .ioo'king, for?” she inquired. 

“The button from your foil,” he answered. You have 

dropped it.” , , , ^ 

She laughed. have still the mask. 

“It makes your eyes lovelier,” was his reply. 

She laughed again. Her teeth showed like white seeds in a 

scarlet fruit. . ^ • r 

Upstairs, in his own room, Donan Gray was lying on a soia, 
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with terror in t'^/ery tingling fibre of liis bod^f. Life had sud¬ 
denly become too”hideous a burden for him to bear. The 
dreadful death of the unlucky beater^ shot in the thicket like 
a w'ild aniniah had seemed to him to prefigure death for himseif 
also. He raid nearly swooned at what Lord Henry had said 
in a chance mcod of cynical jesting. 

At five o’clock he rang his bell for his servant and gave him 
orders to pack Ids things for the night-express to town, and to 
l;ave the brougham at the door by eight-thirty. He was deter¬ 
mined not to sleep another night at Selby Royai. It was an 
iil-omened place. Death walked there in the sunlight. The 
grass of the forest had been spotted with blood. 

Then he wrote a note to Lord Henry, telling him that he was 
going up to town to consult his doctor, and asking him to 
entertain liis guests in Ms absence. As he was putting it into 
the envelope, a knock came to the door, and Ms valet informed 
Mm that the head-keeper wished to see Mm. He frowned, 
and bit Ms iip. ^^Send Mm in,” he muttered, after some 
moments’ hesitation. 

As soon as the man entered Dorian pulled Ms cheque-book 
out of a drawer, and spread it out before Mm. 

“I suppose you have come about the unfortunate accident 
of this morning, Thornton?” he said, taking up a pen. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the gamekeeper. 

“Was the poor fellow married? Had he any people de¬ 
pendent on Mm?” asked Dorian, looking bored. “If so, I 
should not like them to be left in want, and will send them 
any sum of money you may think necessary.” 

“ We don’t know who he is, sir. That is what I took the 
liberty of coming to you about,” 

“Don’t know who he is?” said Dorian, listlessly. “What 
do you mean? Wasn’t he one of your men?” 

“No, sir. ■ Never saw him before. Seems like a sailor, 
sir.” 

The. pen dropped from Dorian Gray’s hand, and he felt as if 
Ms heart had suddenly stopped beating, , “A sailor?” he cried 
out, *^*Did you say a sailor?” 

“ Yes, sir. He looks as if he had been a sort of sailor,; tattooed 
on both arms, and that kind .of tMng.” 

“Was there anytMng found on him?” said Dorian, leaning 
forward and looking .at the man with startled eyes. “ AnytMng 
that would tell Ms name ? ” . . 

■V “Some money, sir—not much, and a six-shooter. There was 
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no name of any kind. A decent-looking man, sir, but rough- 

like, A sort of sailor, we think.” , , ^ 

Dorian started to his feet. A terrible hops fluttered pa^ 
him. He clutched at it madly. “Where is^^^the body. i*e 
exclaimed. “Quick! I must see it at once.’' ^ 

“It is in an empty stable in the Home Farm, sir. 
don’t like to have that sort of tiling in their houses. Ihey say 
a corpse brings bad luck.” 

“The Home Farm! Go there at once ana meet me. itii 
one of the grooms to bring my horsejound. Never mmd. 

Ill go to the stables myself. It will save time. ^ 

In less than a auarter of an hour Dorian Gray was galloping 
down the long avenue as hard as he could go. The trees seemed 
to sweep past Mm in spectral procession, and wild shadows to 
fiinff themselves across his path. Once the mare swerved at a 
white gate-post and nearly threiv Mm. He lashed her across 
the neck with Ms crop. She cleft the dusky air like an arrow. 

The stones flew from her hoofs. 1 % • „ 

At last he reached the Home Farm. Two men were loitennj^ 
in the yard. He leapt from the saddle and threw the reins to 
one of them. In the farthest stable a, light was glimmering. 
Something seemed to tell Mm that the body was there, and he 
hurried to the door, and put his hand upon the latch. 

There he paused for a moment, feeling that he was on the 
brink of a discovery that would either make or mar Ms life. 
Then he thrust the door open, and entered. ^ 

On a heap of sacking in the far corner was lying^ the dead 
body of a man dressed in a coarse sMrt and a pair of blue 
trousers. A spotted handkerchief had been placed over the 
face A coarse candle, stuck in a bottle, sputtered beside it. 

Dorian Gray shuddered. He felt that Ms could not be the 
hand to take the handkerchief away, and called out to one of 

wish.. it,” h. stid, 

tod"dmy, he 

A cry of Joy broke from his Ups. The man who had been shot 

"He%ttV“&I“5»..e. loold.^ a. the dead bod,. 
As he rode home, his eyes were full of tears, for he knew he 

was safe. 


vas 
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CHAPTER XIX 

“There is no use your telling me that you are going to be 
goodj (Tied Lord Henry, dipping his white fingers into a red 
copper bowl filled with rose-water. “ You’re “quite ^rie j 
Pray, don’t change.” ^ penect. 

Dorian Gray shook his head. “No, Harry, I have done too 
many dreadtul things m my life. I am not going to do an^ 

^ good actions yesterday/^ ^ 

“Where were yoo yesterday?” 

mCsdf I ’^as staying at a Uttle inn by 

My dear boy,” said Lord Henry, smiling, “anybody can be 
good m the country. There are no temptations there. That 
IS the reason why people who live out of town are so absolutely 

aS m by any means an easy thing to 

attain to._ There are only two ways by which man can reach 
It. One is by being cultured, the other by being corrupt 
® °° opportunity of being either, so they 

“Culture and corruption,” echoed Dorian. “I have known 
something of both It seems terrible to me now that S 
should ever be found together. For I have a new ideal, Han^^ 

^ alter. I think I have altered.” 

did you say you had done more than one.>” asked his com- 

^ crimson pyramid of 
seeded strawbernes, and through a perforated sheH-shaped s^on 
snowed white sugar upon them. ^ ^ 

“I can teU you, Harry. It is not a story I could teU to anv 
I spared somebody. It sounds vain, but you under^ 

iiSl-Si beautiful, and Wonderfully 

hke Sibyl Vane. I think it was that which first attracted me 

SiW? S "If®?’'®’' you? How long ago that 

ctl Yell, Hetty was not one of our own class, of course 
She was simply a girl in a village. But I really iLd he"’ 

^ ^ ‘during tius wonderfui 

May that we have been having, I used to run down and see 

Httle oWhWd^ The'^^^^ Yesterday she met me in a 

orcnard. I he apple-blossoms kept tumblin'^ down on her 
teT, aad she w„ keghing. We wL to h.v”e g™”™. 
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together this morning at dawn. Suddenly I determined to 
leave her as flower-iike as I had found her.’^ 

should think the novelty of the emotion must have given 
you a thrill of real pleasure, Dorian/^ interrupted Lord Henry, 
^*But I can finish your idyE for you. You gave her good 
advice^ and broke her heart. That was the beginning of your 
reformation.” 

“ Harry; you are iiorribie! You mii'tn't say these dreadful 
things. Hetty’s heart is not broken. Of course she cried^ and 
ail that. But there is no disgrace upon her. She can live, like 
Perdita, in her garden of mint and marigold,” 

“And weep over a faithless Fiorizei,” said Lord Henry, 
laughing, as he leant back in his chair, “My dear Dorian, 
you have the most curiously boyish moods. Do you think 
this girl will ever be really contented now with any one of tier 
own rank? I suppose she will be married some day to a rough 
carter or a grinning ploughman. Well, the fact of having met 
you, and loved you, will teach her to despise her husband, and 
she will be wretched. From a moral point of viewg I cannot 
say that I think much of your great renunciation. Even as a 
beginning, it is poor. Besides, how do you know that Hetty 
isn’t floating at the present moment in some star-lit mill-pond, 
with lovely water-lilies round her, like Ophelia?” 

“I can’t bear this, Harry! You mock at everything, and 
then suggest the most serious tragedies. I am sorry I told 
you now. I don’t care what you say to me, I know I was 
right in acting as I did. Poor Hetty! As I rode past the farm 
this morning, I saw her white face at the window, like a spray 
of jasmine. Don’t let us talk about it any more, and don’t 
try to persuade me that the first good action I have done for 
years, the first little bit of self-sacrifice I have ever known, is 
reafly a sort of sin. I want to be better. I am going to be 
better. Tell me something about yourself. What is going on 
in town?. I have not been to the club for days.” 

“The people are still discussing poor Basil’s disappearance.” 

“I should have thought they had got tired of that by this 
time,” said Dorian, pouring himself out some wine, and frowning 
slightly, .. 

“,My dear.boy, they have only been talking about it for six 
.. weeks, and the British public are really not equal to the mental 
strain of .having more than one topic every three months. They 
have been very fortunate lately, however. They have had my 
own divorce-case,.and Alan Campbell’s suicide. Now they have 
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got the mysterious disappearance of an artist. Scotland Yard 
stiil insists that the man in the grey ulster who left for Pans 
by the midnight train on the ninth of November was poor 
Basil, and the French police declare that Basil never arrived in 
Paris at all. I suppose in about a fortnight we shall be told 
that he has been seen in San Francisco. It is an odd thing, but 
every one who disappears is said to be seen at San Francisco. 
It must be a delightful city, and possess all the attractions of 
the next world 

“What do you think has happened to Basil?” asked Dorian, 
holding up his Burgundy against the light, and wondering how' 
it was that he could discuss the matter so calmly. 

“I have not the slightest idea. If Basil chooses to hide 
liimself, it is no business of mine. If he is dead, I don’t want 
to think about him. Death is the only thing that ever terrifies 
me. I hate it.” 

“Why?” said the younger man, wearily. 

“Because,” said Lord Henry, passing beneath his nostrils 
the gilt trellis of an open vinaigrette box, “one can suivive 
everything nowadays except that. Death and vulgarity are 
the only two facts in the nineteenth century that one cannot 
explain away. Let us have our coffee in the music-room, 
Dorian. You must play Chopin to me. The man with whom' 
my wife ran away played Chopin exquisitely. Poor Victoria! 
I was very fond of her. The house is rather lonely without 
her. Of course married life is merely a habit, a bad habit. 
But then one regrets the loss even of one’s worst habits. Perhaps 
one regrets them the most. They are such an essential part of 
one’s personality.” 

Dorian said nothing, but rose from the table and, passing 
into the next room, sat down to the piano and let his fingers 
stray across the w^hite and black ivory of the keys. After the 
coffee, had been brought in, he stopped, and, looking over .at 
Lord Menry, said, “Harry, did it ever occur to you that Basil 
w^as murdered ? ” 

Lord Henry yawned. “Basil was very popular, and always 
w^ore ,a Waterbury watch. Why .should', he have been mur¬ 
dered? He ivas not clever enough to have enemies. Of course 
he had a wonderful genius for painting. But a man can paint 
like Velazquez and yet be as duE as possible. Bash was really 
rather dull. He only interested me once, and that was when 
he told me, years ago, that he had a wild adoration for you 
and that you were the dominant motive of his art.” ^ 
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'U was very fond of Basil/’ said Doriarij with a note of 
sadness in his voice. “But don’t people say that lie w^as 
murdered ? ” 

“ Oh^ some of the papers do. It does not seem to me to be 
at ail probable. I know there are dreadful places in Paris^ but 
Basil was not the sort of man to have gone to them. He had 
no curiosity. It was his chief defect.” 

'H¥hat would you say^ Harry, if I told you that I had mur¬ 
dered Basil?” said the younger man. He watched him intently 
after he had spoken. 

“I would say, my dear fellow, that you were posing for a 
character that doesn’t suit you. Ail crime is vulgar, just as 
all vulgarity is crime. It is not in you, Dorian, to commit a 
murder. I am sorry if I hurt your vanity by saying so, but I 
assure you it is true. Crime belongs exclusively to the lower 
orders. I don’t blame them in the smallest degree. I should 
fancy that crime was to them what art is to us, simply a 
method of procuring extraordinar}” sensations.” 

“A method of procuring sensations? Do you think, then, 
that a man who has once committed a murder could possibly 
do the same crime again? Don’t tell me that.” 

“Oh! anything becomes a pleasure if one does it too often,” 
cried Lord Henry, laughing. “ That is one of the most important 
secrets of life. I should fancy, however, that murder is always 
a mistake. One should never do anything that one cannot 
talk about after dinner. But let us pass from poor Basil. 1 
wish I could believe that he had come to such a really romantic 
end as you suggest; but I can’t. I dare say he fell into the 
Seine off an omnibus, and that the conductor hushed up the 
scandal. Yes: I should fancy that was his end. I see him 
lying now^ on his back under those dull-green waters with the 
heavy barges floating over him, and long weeds catching in 
his hair. Do you know, I don’t think he would have^ done 
much more good work.. During the last ten years his painting 
had gone off very much.” 

Dorian heaved a sigh, and Lord Henry strolled across the 
room and began to stroke the head of a curious Java parrot, 
a large grey-plumaged bird, with pink crest and tail, that was 
balancing itself upon a bamboo perch. As his pointed fingers 
touched it, it dropped the white scurf of crinkled lids over 
black glass-like eyes, and began to sway backwards and 

forwards. G 1 * i.* 

“Yes,” he continued, tummg round, and taking ms 

*1858 
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handkerchief out of his pocket; “ his paintinij had quite gone off ' 
It seemed to me to have lost something. It had lost an ideal I 
ceased to be friends, he ceased to be a great ^ 

art St What was It separated you? I suppose he bored'yof i 

It so, he never forgave you. It’s a habit bores have. Bv the ’ 
^ay what has become of that wonderful portrait he did of ! 
you. I dont think I have ever seen it since he finished it. I 
Uii. i remembp your telling me years ago that vou had sent ' 
1 down to Seloy, and that it had got mislaid or kolen on the * 

way You never got It back? What a pity! It was really a : 

masterpiece. I remember I wanted to buy it. I wish I had 
belonged to Basil’s best period. Since then, his work 
,, as that curious muxture of bad painting and good intentions 
that always enaties a man to be called a representative British 
artist. Did you advertise for it? You should.” ! 

really hked it I am sorry I sat for it The memory of the i 

thing IS hateful to me. YTiy do you talk of it? It used to ' 

remind me of those curious lines in some pl&y—Hamlet, I think 

—how do they run? i 

Like the painting of a son'ow 'i' 

A face without a heart. ’ i 

Yes: that is what it was like.” f 

“II a man treats life artisticallv, his 
br^ is his heart, he answered, sinking into an arm-chair. 

Dorian Gray shook his head, and struck some soft chords on 
the piano._ ‘“Like the painting of a sorrow,’” he repeated 
‘“a face without a heart.’” repearea. 

The dder man lay back and looked at him with half-closed * 
eyes. By the way, Dorian,” he said, after a pause, ‘“what 
does It profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose’—how * 

does the quotation run.^—‘his own soul’?” 

friSd ““ Dorian Gray started, and stared at his 

^My dear fellow,” said Lord Henry, elevating his eyebrows ' 
m surprise, I asked you because I thought you migh/be able i 

to give me an answer. That is all. I was going throuo-h the * 

Park last Sunday, and close by the Marble Arch there stood a 
little crowd of shabby-looking people listening to some vulo-ar 
street-preacher. I passed by, I heard the'man ™Uin^ out 
t” audience. It struck me as bein^ rltheJ 

A wfsL "ch in curious effects of that kind. 

ay, an uncouth Christian in a mackintosh, a ring of 
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sickly white faces under a broken roof of dripping umbrellas^ 
and a wonderful phrase flung mto_ the air by shrill; hysterical 
]jps—jt was really very good in its way, quite a suggestion, 

I thought of tellmg the prophet that Art had a soul, but tnat 
man had not. I am afraid, however, he would not have 

understood me.” _ ,. t. u 

“Don’t Harry. The soul is a terrible reality. It can be 
bought, and sold, and bartered away. It can be poisoned, or 
made perfect. There is a soul in each one of us. I know it. 
“Do you feel quite sure of that, Dorian?” 

“Quite sure.” _ . , , 

“Ah! then it must be an illusion. The tamgs one feels 
absolutely certain about are never true. That is the fatality 
of Faith, and the lesson of Romance. How grave you are. 
Don’t be so serious. What have you or I to do w'lth the 
superstitions of our age? No: we have given up our belief in 
the soul. Play me something. Play me a nocturne, Dorian, 
and as you play, tell me, in a low voice, how you have kept 
your youth. You must have some secret. I am only ten 
vears older than you are, and I am wrinkled, and worn, and 
yellow. You are" really wonderful, Dorian. You nave_ never 
looked more charming than you do to-night. You remind me 
of the day I saw you first. You were rather cheeicy, very shy, 
and absolutely extraordinary. You have changed, of course, 
but not in appearance. I wish you would tell me your secret. 
To get back my youth I would do anything m the world, except 
taki exercise, get up early, or be respectable, \outh. There 
is nothing like it. It’s absurd to talk of the ignorance of youth. 
The only people to whose opinions I listen now with any respect 
are people much younger than myself. They seem “ ^^nt °f 
me ^ Life has revealed to them her latest wonder. As for the 
aved I always contradict the aged. I do it on principle. If 
vou ask them their opinion on something that happened yes- 
tprdav they solemnly give you the opinions current ; 

SeSeS e wo™ high l.oki Moved i». ev.ry.bmg, arrf knew 
absolutely nothing. How lovely that thing you are playmg is! 
rwonte did Chopin write it at Majorca, with the sea weeping 
round the villa, and the salt spray dashing against the panes. 
It is marvellously romantic. WTiat a blessing ^it is that there 

is one art left to us that is not imitative! Don t stop. levant 

music to-night. It seems to me that you are the young po , 
STd thr? am Marsyas listening to you. I have sorrows 
Sian, of my own, that even you know nothmg of. The 
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tragedy of old age is Bot that one is old^^ but that one is young. for you 

I am amazed sometimes at my own sincerity. Ahj Dorian, the eart 

how happy you are! What an exquisite life you have had! been a 

You have drank deeply of everything. You have crushed the There is 

grapes against your palate. Nothing has been hidden from you y« 

you.^ And it has all been to you no more than the sound of already 

music. It has not marred you. You are still the same.” bim to 

“I am not the same, Harry.” i you.' 

“Yes you are the same. I wonder what the rest of your | ‘The 

life will be. Don’t spoil it by renunciations. At present you | I am t 

are a perfect type. Don’t make yourself incomplete. You are '' nearly i 

quite fiawiess now. You need not shake your head: you know ' “Do 

you are. Besides, Dorian, don’t deceive yourself. Life is not There ’ 

governed by will or intention. Life is a question of nerves, and : bad me 

fibres, and slowly built-up cells in which thought hides itself t “ It i 

and passion has its dreams. You may fancy yourself safe, and ‘Tam 

ttiink yourself strong. But a chance tone of colour in a room • “Yoi 

or a morning sky, a particular perfume that you once loved and ' “ You i 

that brings subtle memories with it, a line from a forgotten * “ Yei 

poem that you had come across again, a cadence from a piece forgive 

of music that you had ceased to play—I tell you, Dorian, that book ti 

it is on things like these that our lives depend. Browning ' “M5J 

writes about that somewhere; but our own senses will imagine ’ will so- 

them for us. There are moments when the odour of lilas Mane warnin 

passes suddenly across me, and I have to live the strangest tired, 

month of my life over again. I wish I could change places no use 

with you, Dorian. The world has cried out against us both, be. ^ 

but it has always worshipped you. It always will worship you. as'tha 

You are the type of what the age is searching for, and what it ' desire^ 

is afraid it has found. I am so glad that you have never done . calls i: 

anything, never carved a statue, or painted a picture, or That ^ 

produced anything outside of yourself! Life has been your to-moi 

art. You have, set yourself to music. Your days are your ■■ to^eth 

sonnets.”' Brank 

^ Donan, rose, up. from the piano, and passed his hand through you ' a 

Ms hair. “Yes, life, has been exquisite,” he murmured, “hut you c 

I, am not going to have the same life, Harry. And you must says s 

not say these extravagant tMngs to me. . You don’t know I tho 

everything about me., I ,tMnk. that if you did, even you would nervei 

turn from me. Yon laugh. Don’t laugh.” 

^ “Why have you stopped playing/Dorian.? Go back and „ .“.Q 

give me the noctume over ^ain. Look at that great honey- there 

■coloured moon, that hangs in the dusky air.'. She is waiting “V 
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^oung. I iqj. you to ciiarm her^ and if you play she will come closer to 

dorian, ; the earth. You won’t? Let us go to the club, then. It has 

i had! been a charming evening, and we must end it charmingly. 

2d the There is some one at White’s who wants immensely to know 

from ' you—young Lord Poole, Bournemouth’s eldest son. He has 

: already copied your neckties, and has begged me to introduce 

I him to you. He is quite delightful, and rather reminds me 

of you.” 

your ; ‘‘I hope not,” said Dorian, with a sad look in his eyes. ‘"'But 

^ you ' I am tired to-night, Harry. I shan’t go to the club. It is 

>u are ' nearly eleven, and I want to go to bed early.” 

know stay. You have never played so well as to-night, 

is not ; There was something in your touch that was w^oaderful. It 

and had more expression than I had ever heard from it before.” 

itself It is because I am going to be good,” he answered, smiling. 

► and am a little changed already.” 

J^oom ‘‘You cannot change to me, Dorian/’ said Lord Henry, 

i and /'You and I will always be friends.” 

3 tten “Yet you poisoned me with a book once. I should not 

piece forgive that. Harry, promise me that you will never lend that 

that hook to any one. It does harm.” 

ming ^‘My dear boy, you are really beginning to moralize. You 

will soon be going about like the converted, and the revivalist, 
blanc warning people against all the sins of which you have grown 

igest tired. You are much too delightful to do that. Besides, it is 

iaces no use. You and I are what w^e are, and will be what we will 

)oth, he. As for being poisoned by a book, there is no such thing 

you. as that. Art has no influence upon action. It annihilates the 

at it desire to act. It is superbly sterile. The books that the world 

lone calls immoral are books that show the world its own shame. 

> 0^ That is ail. But we won’t discuss literature. Come round 

»rour ~ .to-morrow. I am going to ride at eleven. We might go 
^our together, and I will take you to lunch afterwards with Lady 

Branksome. She is a charming woman, and wants^to consult 
you about some tapestries she is thinking of buying. Mind 
but yon come. Or.shall we lunch with our little Duchess? She 

lust I; says she never sees you now. Perhaps you are tired of Gladys ? 
low I thought you would be. Her clever tongue gets on one’s 

mid nerves. Well, in any case, be here at eleven.” 

“Must I really come, Harry?” 

and “Certainly. The Park is quite lovely now. I dont think 

• there have been such lilacs since the year I met you.” ^ ' 

ing . “ Very well. I shall be here at eleven,” said Dorian. Good 
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niglit, HarT}^” As lie readied tlie door lie hesitated for a 
as if he had sometliing more to say« Then he sighed 
and went oat. 


CHAPTER XX 

It was a lovely night, so warm that he threw his coat over his 
arm, and did not even put his silk scarf round his throat. As 
he strolled home, smoMng his cigarette, two young men 'm 
evening dress passed him. He heard one of them whisper to 
the other, ‘'That is Dorian Gray.” He remembered how 
pleased he used to be when he was pointed out, or stared at 
or talked about. He was tired of hearing his own name now" 
.Half the charm of the little village where he had been so often 
lately was that no one knew who he was. He had often told 
the .girl whom, he had lured to love liim that he was poor, and 
she had believed him. He had told her once that he" was 
wicked, .and .she hao laughed at him, anci answered that wicked 
people were always very oid and very ugly. What a laugh 
she had!—just like a thrush singing. And how pretty she had 
been in her cotton dresses and her large hats! She knew 
nothing, but she had everything that he had lost. 

_ When he reached home, he found his servant waiting up for 
him. He sent him to bed, and threw himself down on the 
sofa m the library, and began to think over some of the thincrs 
that Lord Henry had said to Mm. 

^W,as it^ really true that one could never change He felt a 
wild longing for the unstained purity of Ms boyhood—his rose- 
, ,wMte boyhood, ^ Lord Henry had once called it. He knew 
that he had, tarnished Mmself, filled his mind with corruption 
and given horror to his fancy j that he had been an evil influence 
to others, and had experienced a terrible joy in being so - and 
tnat, of the lives that had crossed his own, it had been the 
fairest and the most full of promise that he had brought to 
shame. But was it aU irretrievable? Was there no'’Iwoe 
for him ? ^ 

M! in what a monstrous moment of pride and passion he 
had prayed that the portrait should bear the burden of his days 
md he keep the unsullied splendour of eternal youth' All his 
failure had been due to that. Better for him that each sin of 
Ms life had brought its sure, swift penalty along with it. There 
was purification in punishment. Not “Foigive us our sins,” 
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but ‘‘Smite us for our iniquities’^ should be the prayer of a man 
to a most just God. 

The curiously carved mirror that Lord Henry had given to 
him^ so many years ago now, was standing on the table, and 
the white-limbed Cupids laughed round it as of old. He took 
it up, as he had done on that night of horror, when he had first 
noted the change in the fatal picture, and with wild, teai” 
dimmed eyes looked into its polished shield. Once, some one 
who had terribly loved him had written to him a mad letter, 
ending with these idolatrous words: “The world is changed 
because you are made of ivory and gold. The curves of your 
lips rewrite history.” The phrases came back to his memory, 
and he repeated them over and over to himself. Then he 
loathed his own beauty, and, flinging the mirror on the floor, 
crushed it into silver splinters beneath his heel It was his 
beauty that had ruined him, his beauty and the youth that he 
had prayed for. But for those two things, his life might have 
been free from stain. His beauty had been to him but a mask, 
his youth but a mockery. What was youth at best? A green, 
an unripe time, a time of shallow moods and sickly thoughts. 
Why had he worn its livery? Youth had spoiled him. 

It was better not to think of the past. Nothing could alter 
that. It was of himself, and of his own future, that he had to, 
think. James Vane was hidden in a nameless grave in Selby 
churchyard. Alan Campbell had shot himself one night in his 
laboratory, but had not revealed the secret that he had been 
forced to know.- The excitement, such as it was, over Basil 
Hailward’s disappearance would soon pass away. It was 
already waning. He was perfectly safe there. Nor, indeed, 
was it the death of Basil Hallward that weighed most upon Ms 
mind. It was the living death of his own soul that troubled 
him. Basil had .painted the portrait that had m,arreci his life; 
he. could not forgive him that. It was' the portrait that had 
done everything. Basil had said things to him that were un¬ 
bearable, and that he had yet borne with patience. The 
murder had been simply the madness of a moment. As for 
Alan Campbell, his suicide had been his own act. He had 
chosen to do it. It was nothing to him. 

A new life 1 That was what he wanted. That was what he 
was waiting for. Surely he had begun it already. He had 
spared one innocent thing, at any rate. He would never again 
tempt innocence. He would be good. 

As he thought of Hetty Merton, he began to wonder if the 
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portrait in the locked room had changed. ^Siinely it was not 
still so horrible as it had been? Perhaps if his life became pure, 
he would be able to expel every sign of evil passion from the 
face. Perhaps the signs of evil had already gone away. H,e 
would go and look. 

He took the lamp from the table and crept upstairs. As he 
unbarred the door a smile of joy bitted across his strangely 
young-looking face and lingered for a moment about his lips. 
Yes, he would be good, and the hideous thing that he had 
hidden away would no longer be a terror to him. He felt as 
if the load had been lifted from him already. 

He went in quietly, locking the door behind him, as was his 
custom, and dragged the purple hanging from the portrait. 
A cry of pain and indignation broke from him. He could ^ see 
nO' change, save that in the eyes there was a look of ^cunning, 
and in the mouth the curved wrinkle of the ^ hypocrite. The 
thing was still loathsome—more loathsome, if possible, than 
tiefore—and the scarlet dew that spotted the hand seemed 
brighter, and more like blood newly spilt. Then he trembled. 
Had it been merely vanity that had made him do his one good 
deed? Or the desire for a new sensation, as Lord Henry had 
hinted, with his mocking laugh? Or that passion to act a 
part that sometimes makes us do things finer than we are 
ourselves? Or, perhaps, all these? And why was the red 
stain larger than it had been? It seemed to have crept like a 
horrible disease over the wrinkled fingers. There was blood 
on the painted feet, as though the thing had dripped blood 
oven on the hand that had not held the knife. Confess? Did 
it mean that he was to confess? To give himself up, and be 
put to death? He laughed. He felt that the idea was inon- 
strous. Besides, even if he did confess, who would believe him? 
There, was no trace of the murdered man anywhere. Every¬ 
thing belonging to him had been destroyed. He himself had 
burned what had been below-stairs. The world would simply 
say that he was mad. They would shut him up if he persisted 
m bis story. , . . .Yet,it was his duty to confess, to suffer 
public shame, and to make .public atonement. There was a 
■God who called upon men to tell their sins to earth as well as 
to. heaven. Nothing that he could do would cleanse him till 
he had told his own sin. His sin? He shrugged his shoulders. 
The death of Basil Hallward seemed very httle to him.^ He 
was thinking of Hetty Merton. For it was an unjust mirror, 
.ithis' mirror of his soul that he was looking at. Yanity? 
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as not f Coriosity? Hypocrisy? Had there been nothing more in his 

s pure^ j. renunciation than that ? There had been something more, 

mi the At least he thought so. But who could tell ? . . . No. There 

He had been nothing more.. Through vanity he had spared her. 

In hypocrisy he had worn the mask of goodness. .For 
As he curiosity’s sake he had tried the denial of self. He recognized 
angely that now. 

lips. :■ But this murder—was it to dog him all his life? Was he 
te had always to be burdened by his past? Was he really to confess? 

felt as Never. There was .only one bit of evidence left against him. 

The picture itself—that was evidence. He wmuld destroy it. 
^as his Why had he kept it so long? Once it had given him pleasu.re 

rtrait. to watch it changing and growing old. Of late he had felt no 

lid see : such pleasure. It had kept him avrake at night. When he 
had been away, he had been filled with terror lest other eyes 
The should look upon it. It had brought melancholy across his 
than passions. Its mere memory had marred many moments of 

eemed joy. It had been like conscience to him. Yes, it had been 

nbled. conscience. He would destroy it. 

‘ good He looked round, and saw the knife that had stabbed Basil 

y had Hallward. He had cleaned it many times, till there was no 

act a stain left upon it. It was bright, and glistened. As it had 

are . killed the painter, so it would kill the painter’s work, and all 

■0, red I that that meant. It would kill the past, and w^hen that was 

like a I dead he would be free. It would kill this monstrous soul-life, 

blood ' and, without its hideous warnings, he would be at peace. He 

■blood i seized the thing, and stabbed the picture with it. 

Did : There was a cry heard, and a crash. The cry was so horrible 

nd be | in its agony that the frightened servants woke, and crept out 
mon- of their rooms. Two gentlemen, who were passing in the 

him? Square below, stopped, and looked_ up at the great house. 

A^ery- They walked on t^ they met a poIi,ceman, and brought him 

f had back. The man rang the bell several times, but there was no 

imply answer. Except for a light in one of the top windows, the 

sisted house was all dark. After a time, he went away and stood in 

suffer an adjoining portico and watched. 

vas a “Whose house is that, constable?” asked the elder of the 

'ell as two gentlemen. 

m till ‘^Mr. Dorian Gray’s, sir,” answered the policeman. 

Iders. i They looked at each other, as they walked away, and sneered. 

He One of them was Sir Henry Ashton’s uncle. , . 

lirror, Inside, in the servants’ part of the house, the iiaif-clad 

nity? : domestics were talking in low whispers to each other. Old 
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as crving an 


i wiingiiig lier hands. Francis was as 


lirs. Leaf was 

a .rjarter of an hour, he got the coachman and 
onfS tL footmen and crept upstairs They knocked, but 
AT nr. re-lv. They called out. Everything was still. 
v;C,n,- '-r’inlv trvine to force the door, they got on the 
f'T:.r.r’'n:: 3 rr;d' down on to the balcony. The windows 
easily* their bolts were old. ^ 
t'lev entered they found, hanging upon the wall, 
^nlendid portrait of their master as they had last seen him, m 
all the wonder of his exquisite youth and beauty. Lying on 
the floor was a dead man, in evening dress, with a knife m his 
heart He was withered, wrinkled, and loathsome of visage. 
It was not till they had examined the rings that they recognized 
who it was. 










THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM 


The chief advantage that would result from the establishment 
of Socialism is^ undoubtedly^ the fact that Socialism would 
relieve us from that sordid necessity of living for others wMch^ 
in the present condition of things^ presses so hardly upon almost 
everybody. In fact, scarcely any one at ail escapes. 

Now and then, in the course of the century, a great man of 
science, like Darwin; a great poet, like Keats; a fine critical 
spirit Eke M, Renan; a supreme artist like Flaubert, has been 
able to isolate himself, to keep himself out of reach of the 
clamorous claims of others, to stand, “under the .shelter of the 
I wall,^^ as Plato puts it, and so to realize the perfection of what 
was in him, to his own incomparable gain, and to the incom- 
\ parable and lasting gain of the whole world. These, however, 

\ are exceptions. The majority of people spoil their lives by an 
unhealthy and exaggerated altruism—are forced, indeed, so 
< to spoil them. They find themselves surrounded by hideous 
poverty, by hideous ugliness, by hideous starvation. It is 
inevitable that they' should be strongly moved by all this. 
The emotions of man are stirred more quickly than man's 
intelligence; and, as I pointed out some time ago in an article 
on the function of criticism, it is much more easy to have 
sympathy with suffering than it is to have sympathy with 
thought. Accordingly, with admirable, though misdirected 
intentions, they very seriously and very sentimentally set them¬ 
selves to the task of remedying the evils that they see. But 
I their remedies do not cure the disease: they merely prolong it. 

1 Indeed, their remedies are part of the disease. 

They,, try to solve the problem of poverty, for instance, by 
I keeping the poor alive; or, in the case of a very advanced 
I school, by amusing the poor. i 

^ But this is. not a solution: it is an aggravation of the difficulty. 

I The proper aim is to try and reconstruct society on such a basis 
that poverty wifi be impossible. And the altruistic virtues 
! have really prevented the carrying out of this aim. Just as 
the worst slave-owners were those who were kind to their 
; slaves, and so prevented the horror of the system being reabz^d 
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by those who suffered from it^ and understood by those who 
contemplated it, so, in the present state of things in England, 
the people who do most harm are the people who try to do 
most good; and, at last we have had the spectacle of men who 
have really studied the problem and know the life—educated 
men who live in the East End—-coming forward and imploring 
the community to restrain its altruistic im,pulses of charity, 
benevolence, and the like. They do so on the ground that 
such charity degrades and demoralizes. They are perfectly 
right. Charity creates a multitude of sins. 

There is also this to be said. It is immoral to use private 
property in order to alleviate the horrible evils that result from 
the institution of private property. It is both immoral and 
unfair. 

Under Socialism all this will, of course, be altered. There 
will be no people living in fetid dens and .fetid rags, and bringing 
up unhealthy, hunger-pinched children in the midst of im¬ 
possible and absolutely repulsive surroundings. The security 
of society will not depend, as it does now, on the state of the 
weather. If a frost comes we shall not have a hundred thousand 
.men out of work, tramping about the streets in a state of 
disgusting misery, or whining to their neighbours for alms, or 
crowding round the doors of loathsome shelters to try and 
secure a hunch of bread and a night’s, unclean lodging. Each 
ro,ember of the society will share in the general prosperity and 
happiness of the society, and if a frost comes no one will 
practically be anything the worse. ^ 

Upon the other hand. Socialism itself will be of value simply 
because it will lead' to Individualism. 

Socialism., Communism, or w^hatever one chooses to cal! it, 
by converting private property into public wealth, and sub¬ 
stituting co-operation for competition, will restore society to 
its proper, condition of a thoroughly healthy organism, and 
ensure, the material well-being of. each ,member of the com-, 
.jaunity. It wil, in, fact, give Life its proper basis and its 
proper eiivi.ronment. But, for the full development of Life to 
its highest mode of perfection, something more ,is needed. What 
is needed is Individualism. If .the Sociaiis.m is Autlioritarian; 
if there are Governments armed wdth economic powder as they 
are now’ with political power; if, in a word, we are to have 
Industrial Tyrannies, then the last state of man will be worse 
than the first. At present, in consequence of the existence of 
private property, a great many people are enabled to develop 
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a certain very limited amount of Individualism. They are 
ktlier under no necessity to work for their living, or are enabled 
to choose the sphere of activity that is really congenial to them^, 
and gives them pleasure. These are the poets,, the philosophers,, 
the men of science, the men of culture—in a word, the real 
jBen, the men who have realized themselves, and in whom all 
Humanity gains a partial realization. Upon the other hand, 
there are a great many people -who, having no private property 
of their own, and being always on the brink of sheer starvation, 
are compelled to do the' work of beasts of burden, to do work 
that is quite uncongenial to them, and to which they are forced 
by the peremptory, unreasonable, degrading Tyranny of want. 
These are the poor; and amongst them there is no grace of 
manner, or charm of speech, or civilization, or _ culture, ^or 
refinement in pleasures, or joy of life. From their collective 
force Humanity gains much in material prosperity. Sut it is 
only the material result that it gains, and the man who is 
poor is in himself absolutely of no importance. He is m-crdy 
the infinitesimal atom of a force that, so far from regarding 
him, crushes him: indeed, prefers him crushed, as in that case 
he is far more obedient. 

Of course, it might be said that the Individualism, generated 
■ under conditions of private property is not ahvays, or even as 
a rule, of a fine or wonderful type, and that the^poor, if they 
have not culture and charm, have still many virtues. ^ Both 
these statements would be quite true. The possession, of 
private property is very often extremely demoralizing, and 
that is of course, one of the reasons why Socialism wants to 
p-et rid of the institution. In fact, property is really a nuisance. 
Some years ago people went about the country saying^ that 
property has duties. They said it so often and so tediously 
that at last, the Church has begun to say it. One hears 11 
now'from every pulpit. It is perfectly true. Property not 
merely has duties, but has so many duties that its possession 
to any large extent is a bore. It involves ^endless Ciaim» upon 
one endless attention to business, endless bother. K property 
had simplv pleasures, we could stand it; but its auties make 
it unbearable. In the interest of the rich we must get nd of 
it The virtues of the poor may be readily admittea, and aie 
much to be regretted. We are often told that the poor are 
grateful for charity. Some of them are, no doubt, but the 
best amongst the poor are never grateful. They are ungrate¬ 
ful, discontented, disobedient, and rebeihous. The, are quite 
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5,^^ Cb?u;;:.Y they feel to be a ridiculoiisiy inadequate 
if'I resthution, or a sentimentai dole^ usually 
ticOfmiw i 1 u' i iiTie inipertiiieiit atLempt on the "part of tiie 
ser/'nVnti r.-: ^to tyrannize over tlieir private lives. Why 
y' „ aratdul for the crumbs that fall from the rich 

mvhVla'i.? Tiiey should be seated at the board;, and are 

It hm vr^it. Ar for being discontented^ a man who 
discontented with such surroundings ^ and such a 
Igvv liif'Ut.* 01 life would be a perfect brute. DisobediencCj m the 
eves of any one who has read history, is man’s original virtue. 
It is rhrough disobedience that progress has been made, 
through disobedience and through rebellion. Sometimes the 
poor are praised for being thrifty. But to recommend thrift to 
the poor is both grotesque and insulting. It is like advising 
a man who is standng to eat less. For a towm or country labourer 
to practise thrift would be absolutely immoral. Man should 
not be ready to show that he can live like a badly fed animal. 
He should decline to live like that, and should either steal or 
go on the rates, which is considered by many to be a form of 
stealing. As for begging, it is safer to beg than to take, but 
it is finer to take than "to beg. No: a poor man who is un¬ 
grateful, unthrifty, discontented, and rebellious, is probably a 
real personality, and has much in him. He is at any rate a 
healthy protest. As for the virtuous poor, one can pity them, 
of course, but one cannot possibly admire them. They have 
made private terms with the enemy, and sold their birthright 
for very bad pottage. They must also be extraordinarily stupid. 
I can quite understand a man accepting laws that protect 
private property, and admit of its accumulation, as long as he 
iiiiin.self is able under those conditions to realize some form of 
beautiful and intellectual life. But it is almost incredible to 
me ho’w a.man.w^hose life is marred and made hideous by such 
laws can possibly acquiesce in their continuance. 

However, „the explanation is not really, difficult to find. , It 
is simply this. , Misery and poverty are so absolutely degrading, 
and exercise 'Such a paralysing effect over the mature of, men, 
.that no class is ever really conscious of its own suffering. They, 
.have to be told of it by other people, and they often entirely 
disbelieve them. What is said by great employers of labour 
against agitators is unquestionably true. Agitators are a set 
of interfering, meddling people, who come down to some per¬ 
fectly contented class of the community, and sow the seeds 
of discontent amongst them. That is the reason why agitators 
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are so absolutely necessary. Without them, in our incomplete 
state there would be no advance towards civilization. Sia\:ery 
was put down in America, not in consequence of any action on 
the part of the slaves, or even any express desire on tlieir part 
that they should be free. It was put down entirdy through 
the grossly illegal conduct of certain agitators m Boston ana 
elsewhere, who were not slaves themselves, nor owners of slaves, 
nor had anything to do with the question really. It was, un¬ 
doubtedly, the Abolitionists who set the torch alight, who 
becxan the whole thing. And it is curious to note that trom 
the slaves themselves they received, not merely very iittie 
assistance, but hardly any sympathy even; and when at the 
close of the war the slaves found themselves free, found them¬ 
selves indeed so absolutely free that they were free to starve, 
manv of them bitterly regretted the new state of tkngs. lo 
the thinker, the most tragic fact in the whole of the, French 
Revolution is not that Marie Antoinette was killed for being a 
queen, but that the starved peasant of the Vendee voluntarily 
went out to die for the hideous cause of feudalism.^ ^ 

It is clear, then, that no Authoritarian Socialism wuii 00. 
For while under the present system a very large number of 
people can lead lives of a certain amount of freedom and ex¬ 
pression and happiness, under an industrial-barrack system, 
or a system of economic tyranny, nobody would be able to 
have any such freedom at ail. It is to _be regretted that a 
portion of our community should be practically in slavery, but 
to propose to solve the problem by enslaving the entire com¬ 
munity is childish. Evqtj man must be left quite free to choose 
his own work. No form of compulsion must be exercised over 
him. If there is, his work will not be good for him, wiil not 
be good in itself, and will not be good for others. And by work 
I simply mean activity of any kind. 1. • 1 

I hardly think that any Socialist, nowadays, would senousiy 
propose that an inspector should call every morning at each 
house to see that each citizen rose up and did manual labour 
for eight hours. Humanity has got beyond that stage, .and 
reserves such a form of life for the people whom, m a very 
arbitrary manner, it chooses to call criminals. But, I confess 
that many of the socialistic views that I have come across 
seem to me to be. tainted with ideas of authority, if not. of actual 
.compulsion. Of course, authority and compulsion are .out of 
the question. Ail association must be quite voluntary, it is 
only in voluntary associations that man is. fine. 
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But it may be asked how Indiwidoalisni; which is noi¥ more 
or less ''ependent on the existence of private property for its 
develO'pmentj will benefit by the abolition of such private 
property. The answer is very simple. It is true that^ under 
existing conditions; a few men who have had private means of 
their owm,, such as Byron, Shelley, Browning, Victor Hugo, 
Baudelaire, and others, have been able to realize their per¬ 
sonality, more or less completely. Not one of these men ever 
did a single day^s work for hire. They were relieved from 
poverty. They had an immense advantage. The question is 
vriiether it would be for the good of Individualism that such 
an advantage should be taken aw^ay. Let us suppose that it 
is taken away. What happens then to Individualism? How 
will it benefit ? 

It will benefit in this way. Under the new conditions Indi¬ 
vidualism will be far freer, far finer, and far more intensified 
than it is now. I am not talking of the great imaginatively 
realized Individualism of such poets as I have mentioned, but 
of the great actual Individualism latent and potential in man¬ 
kind generally. For the recognition of private property has 
really harmed Individualism, and obscured it, by confusing a 
man with what he possesses. It has led Individualism entirely 
astray. It has made gain, not growth, its aim. So that man 
thought that the important thing was to have, and did not 
know that the important thing is to be. The true perfection 
of man lies, not in what man has, but in what man is. 
Private property has crushed true Individualism, and set 
up an Individualism that is false. It has debarred one 
part of the community from being individual by starving 
them. It has debarred the other part of the community from 
being individual by putting them on the wrong road, and 
encumbering them. Indeed, so completely has man’s per¬ 
sonality been absorbed by his possessions that the English law 
has always treated offences against a man’s property with far 
more severity than offences against his person, and property is 
still the test of complete citizenship. The industry necessary 
for the inaking of money is also very demoralizing. In a com¬ 
munity like ours, where property confers immense distinction, 
social position, honour, respect, titles, and other pleasant tilings 
of the kind, man, being naturally ambitious, makes it his aim 
to accumulate this property, and goes on wearily and tediously 
accumulating it long after he has got far more than he wants, 
or can use, or enjoy, or perhaps even know of. Man will kill 
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Iiimself by overwork in order to secure property, and really, 
considering the enormous advantages that property brings, one 
is hardly surprised. One’s regret is that society should be 
constructed on such a basis that man has been forced into a 
groove in which he cannot freely develop what is wonderful, 
and fascinating, and delightful in liim—in which, in fact, he 
misses the true pleasure and joy of living. He is also, under 
existing conditions, verv" insecure. An enormously wealthy 
merchant may be—often is—at every moment of his life at the 
mercy of things that are not under his control. If the wind 
blows an extra point or so, or the weather suddenly changes, 
or some trivial thing happens, his ship may go down, his specu¬ 
lations may go ¥/rong, and he finds himself a poor man, with 
Ills social position quite gone. Noiv, nothing should be able 
to harm a man except himself. Nothing should be able to rob 
a man at all. What a man really has, is what is in him. What 
IS outside of him should be a matter of no importance. 

With the abolition of private property, then, we shall, have 
true, beautiful, healthy Individualism. Nobody wii! waste his 
life in accumulating things, and the symbols for things. One 
will live. To live is the rarest thing in the world. Most people 
exist, that is ail. 

It is a question whether we have ever seen the full expression 
of a personality, except on the im,agin,ative plane of a,rt. In 
action, we never have. Csesar, says Momnisen, was the. complete 
and .perfect man. But how tragically insecure was Csesar! 
Vv^herever there is .a man, who exercises authority, there is a 
man who resists authority. Csesar was very perfect, but his 
perfectio.n travelled by too dangerous a road. Marcus ilureiius 
was the perfect man, says Renan. Yes; the great emperor 
was a perfect man. But how intolerable w^re the endless 
claims upon him! He staggered, under .the burden of t,he 
empire. He was conscious how inadequate one man wms to 
bear the weight of that Titan and too vast orb. What I mean 
by a perfect man is one who develops under perfect conditions; 
one who is not .wounded, or worried, or maimed, or in danger. 
Most personalities have been obliged to be rebels. , Half their 
strength has been wasted in .friction. Byron’s personality, for 
instance, was, terribly wasted in. its battle with the stupidity 
and hypocrisy and Phiiistinis.m of the English. Such battles 
do not always .in te.nsify strength; they,,of ten exaggerate weak¬ 
ness. Byron ..was never able to give ,us what he might have 
given us. .Shelley escaped better,. , Like Byron, he .got out of 
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England as soon as possible. But be was not so well known. 
If the Enoiish nad realized wbat a great poet he really was 
they ?/oiir] have fallen on him with tooth and nail^ and made 
his life as unbearable to him as they possibly could. But he 
was not a remarkable figure in society^ and consequently he 
escape?d, to a certain degree. Stilly even in Shelley the note of 
"ebellion :s sometimes too strong. The note of the perfect 
personality is not rebellion^ but peace. 

It wiil be a marvellous thing—the true personality of man 
—when we see it. It will grow naturally and simply^ flower- 
iike^ or as a tree grows. It will not be at discord. It will 
never argue or dispute. It will not prove things. It wiil know 
everything. And yet it will not busy itself about knowledge. 
It will have wisdom. Its value will not be measured by material 
things. It wdl! have nothing. And yet it will have everything, 
and whatever one takes from it, it will still have, so rich will 
it be. It will not be alw^ays meddling with others, or asking 
them to be like itself. It will love them because they will be 
different. And yet while it will not meddle with others, it 
wiil help all, as a beautiful thing helps us, by being what it is. 
The personality of man will be very wonderful. It will be as 
wonderful as the personality of a child. 

In its development it will be assisted by Christianity, if men 
desire that; but if men do not desire that, it will develop none 
the less surely. For it will not worry itself about the past, nor 
care^whether things happened or did not happen. Nor will it 
admit any laws but its own laws; nor any authority but its 
own authority. Yet it will love those who sought to intensify 
it, and speak often of them. And of these Christ was one. " 

''Know thyself” was written over the portal of the antique 
world.^ Over the portal of the new world, "Be thyself” shall 
be written. And the message of Christ to man was simply 
"Be thyself.” That is the secret of Christ. 

•When Jesus talks about the poor he simply means personalities, 
just as when he talks about the rich lie simply means people who 
have not developed their.personalities. Jesus moved in a com¬ 
munity that allowed the accum.ulation of private property just 
as ours does, and the gospel that he preached was, not that in 
such a community it is an advantage for a man to live on 
scanty, unwholesome food, to wear ragged, unwholesome 
clothes, to sleep in horrid, unwholesome dwellings, and a dis¬ 
advantage for a man to live under healthy, pleasant, and decent 
conditions. Such a view would have been wrong there and 
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theiij and would, of course^ be still more wrong now and in 
England; for as man moves northward the materia! necessities 
of life become of more vita! importance^ and our society is 
infinitely more complex^ and displays far greater extremes of 
luxury and pauperism than ani; society of the antique world. 
What Jesus meant was this. He said to man^ “You have a 
wonderful personality. Develop it. Be yourself. Don't imagine 
that your perfection lies in accumulating or possessing external, 
things. Your affection is inside of you. If only you could 
realize that^. you would not want to be rich. Ordinary riches 
can be stolen from a man. Real riches cannot. In the treasury- 
house of your souh, the,re are infinitely prec;o?JS things, that may 
not be taken from yon. And so, trv’ to so shape your life that 
external things will not harm you, .‘Ind try also to get rid of 
persona! property. It involves sordid preoccupation, endless 
industryp continual wrong. Personal property hinders Indi¬ 
vidualism at every step.” It is to be noted that Jesus never 
says that impoverished people are necessarily good^ or wealthy 
people necessarily bad. That would not have been true. 
Wealthy people are, as a class, better than impoverished 
people, more moral, more intellectual, more well-behaved. 
There is only one class in the community that thinks more 
about money than the rich, and that is the poor. The poor 
can think of nothing else. That is the misery of being poor. 
What Jesus does say, is that man reaches his perfection, not 
through what he has, not even through what he does, but 
entirely through what he is. And so the wealthy .young man 
who comes to Jesus is represented as a thoroughly good citizen, 
who has broken none of the laws of his state, none of the 
commandments of his religion. He is quite respectable, in the 
ordinary sense of that extraordinary word. Jesus says to 
him, “You should give up private property. It hinders you 
from realizing your perfection. It is a drag upon you. It is 
a burde,n. Your personality does not need it. It is within 
you, and not outside of you, that you will find what you really 
are, and what you really want.” To his own friends he s.ays 
the' same thing. He tells them To be themselves, and not to 
be always worrying about other things. What do. other things 
matter? Man is complete in himself.. When they go into the 
world, the world will disagree with them. That is inevitable. 
The world hates Individualism. But that, is not to trouble 
them. They are to be calm, and self-centred. If a man takes 
their cloak, they are to give hm their coat, just to show that 
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material tilings are of no importance. If people abuse them, 
they are not to answer back. What does it signify ? The things 
peonlc say cf a man do not alter a man. He is what he is. 
Public opinion is of no Yalue whatsoe¥er. Even if people 
emplcv actual violence;, they are not to be violent in turn. 
That would be to fail to the same low level. After ail, even 
in^prison. a man can be quite free. His soui can be free. His 
personalit}" can be untroubled. He can be at peace. And; 
above all things, they are .not to interfere with other people or 
3ud2:e them in any way. Personality is a very mysterious thing. 
A rriaii cannot always be estimated by what he does. He may 
keep the law, and yet be worthless. He may break the iaW; 
and* yet be fine. He may be bad; without ever doing anything 
bad. Pie may commit a sin against society; and yet realize 
through that sin his true perfection. 

There was a woman who w^as taken in adultery. We are 
not toid the history, of her lovC; but that love must have been 
very great; for Jesus said that her sins were forgiven het; not 
because she repented; but becuase her love was so intense and 
wonderful. La,ter on; a short time before his death; as he sat 
at a feast; the woman came in and poured costly perfumes on 
Ms hair. His friends tried to interfere with her; and said 
that it was extravagance; and that the money that^the perfume 
cost should have been expended on charitable relief of people 
in want; or something of that kind. Jesus did not accept that 
view. He pointed out that the material needs of Man were 
great and very permanent, but that the spiritual needs of Man 
were greater still; and that in one divine moment, and by 
selecting its own mode of expression; a personality mig.ht make 
itself perfect. The world w^orships the woman; even now, as 
a saint. ^ ^ ^ ... 

■: Yes; there are suggestive thin,gs in Individualism. Socialism 
annihilates family life; for instance. With the abolition of 
private property; marriage in its present form must disappear. 
This is part of the programme. Individualism accepts this and 
makes it fine. It converts the abolition of legal restraint into 
a form of freedom that will help the full development of per¬ 
sonality, and make, the love of man and woman more wonderful, 
more ,beautiful, ,and more ennobling. Jesus knew ,this. He 
i:e|ected^ the claims of family life, although they existed in his 
day and,'Community in a very marked .form. ,k‘Who is, my 
mother? Who are my brothers?” he said, when he was told 
that they wished to speak to him. When one of his followers 




asked leave to go and bnry fiis father^ Let the dead bury 
the dead/’ was his terrible answer. He would allow no claim 
m'hatsoever to be made on personality. 

And so he who would lead a Christlike life is he who is per¬ 
fectly and absolutely liimself. He may be a great poet^ or a 
great man of science; or a young student at a University^ or 
one who w^atches sheep upon a moor; or a maker of dramas^ 
like Shakespeare^ or a thinker about God, like Spinoza; or a 
child who plays in a garden^ or a fisherman who throws his net 
into the sea. It does not matter what he is, as long as he 
realizes the perfection of the soul that is within him. Ail 
imitation in morals and in life is wTong, Through the streets 
of Jenisaiem at the present day crawls one who is mad and 
carries a wooden cross on his shoulders. He is a symbol of 
the lives that are marred by imitation. Father Damien ?/as 
Christlike wTien he ’ive.nt out to live with the lepers, because 
in such service he realized fully what was best in him. But he 
w^as not more Christlike than Wagner when he realized Iiis sooi 
in music; or than Shelley, wiien he realized his soul in song. 
There is no one type for man. There are as many perfections 
as there are imperfect men. And wLile to the claims of charity 
a man may yield and yet be free, to the claims of conformity 
no man may yield and remain free at ail. 

Individualism, then, is wLat through Socialism we are to 
attain. As a natural result the State must give up all idea of 
government. It must give it up because, as a wise man once 
said many centuries before Christ, there is such a thing as 
leaving mankind alone; there is no such thing as governing 
mankind. All modes of government are failures. Despotism 
is unjust to everybody, including the despot, who was probably 
made for better things. Oligarchies are unjust to the many, 
and ochlocracies are unjust to the few. High hopes were 
once-formed of democracy; but democracy means simply the 
bludgeoning of the people by the people for the people. It 
has been found out. I must say that it was high time, for ail 
authority is quite degrading. It degrades those who exercise 
it, and degrades those over whom it is exercised. When, it is 
violently, grossly, and cruelly used, it produces a good effect, 
by /creating, or at any rate bringing out,, the spirit of revolt 
and Individualism that is to kill it. When it is used with a 
certain amount of kindness, and accompanied by prizes and 
rewards, it is dreadfully demoralizing. People, in that case, 
are less conscious of the horrible pressure that is being put on 
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them, and so t:o through their lives in a sort of coarse comfort, 
like petted aninu'iis, witliout ever realizing that they are prob¬ 
ably thrrdnng other people's thoughts, living by other people’s 
Stan- hards, vva rb^ practicaiiy what one may call other people’s I 
second-hand clothes, and never being themselves for a single 
moment. *'He who would be free,” says a fine thinker, “must 
not csnhrni.” And authority, by bribing people to conform, 
rirociiccs a very gross kind of over-fed barbarism amongst us. 

With authority, punishment will pass ai«vay. This will be a S 
great gain—a gain, in fact, of incalculable value. As one reads i| 

history, not in the expurgated editions WTitten for schoolboys ’ 

and passmen, but in. the original authorities of each time, one I 
is absolutely sickened, not by the crimes that the wicked have I 
committed, but by the punishments that the good have in- ^ 
flicted; and a community is infinitely more brutalized by the c 
habitual employment of punishment, than it is by the occurrence 
of crime. It obviously follows that the more punishment is 
inflicted the more crime is produced, and most modern legis¬ 
lation has clearly recognized this, and has made it its task to 
diminish punishment as far as it thinks it can. Wherever it 
has really dimm.ished it, the results have always been extremely 
good. The less punishment, the less crime. When there is no 
punishment at ail, crime will either cease to exist, or, if it occurs, 
will be treated by physicians as a very distressing form of de¬ 
mentia, to be cured by care and kindness. For what are called 
cri,minals nowadays are not criminals at all. Starvation, and not 
sin, is the parent of modern crime. That indeed is the reason why 
our crim.mals are, as a class, so absolutely uninteresting from 
any psychological point of view. They are not marvellous 
Macbeths and terrible Vautrins. Th,ey are merely what ordinary . * 
respecta.ble, commonplace people would be if they had not :|i 
got enough to eat. When private property is, abolished. there 
w.ill be no necessity for crime, no demand for it; it will cease 
.to exist. Of course, ail crimes are not crimes against property, 
though such are .the crimes that the .English law, valuing .what ;' 
a man has more than what a man is, punishes with, the harshest 
.and most horrible seve.rity (if we except the^ crime of murder, . 
and regard death as worse than penal servitude, a point on 
which our criminals, I believe, disagree). .But,though a crime : 
may not be against property,. it m.ay spring from the misery ■ 
and rage: and depression produced by our wrong system of | 
property-holding, and so, when that system is abolished, will 
disappear. When each member of the community has sufficient 
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for his ".vants, and is not interfered with by his neigliboar, it 
will not be an object of any interest to him to interfere with 
any one ekco Jealoos}% which is an extraordinary source of 
crime in modern lifCj is an emotion closely bound up with our 
conceptions of propert^Cj and under SocLiiism and Individualism 
wil! die out. It is remarkable that in communistic tribes 
jealousy is entirebr unknown. 

Now as tiie State is not to govern, it may be asked wliat the 
State is do. The State is to be a voluntary association that 
will organize labour^ and be the niaiiiifaciiirtT and distributor 
of necessary conimoities. Tlie State is to make what is useful. 
The individiial is to make wiiat is beautiful And as I hare 
mentioned the word kbouFj 1 cannot help saving that a great 
deal of nonsense is Imdng wTittea and talked nowada3’s about 
the dignity of manual labour. Tiiere is nothing necessarily 
dignified about manual labour at all, and :Ti'''St ui it is abycluteiv 
degrading. It is mentally and rnoraliy injurious to man to do 
anything in tvhich he does not find pleasure, and many forms 
of labour are quite pkasureless activities^ and should be re¬ 
garded as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for eight hours on 
a day when the east wind is blowing is a disgusting occupation. 
To sweep it with mental, moral, or physic^ dignity seems to 
me to be impossible. To sweep it wnth joy would be appalling. 
Man is made for something better than disturbing dirt. x4Ii 
work of that kind should be done by a machine. 

, And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the present, 
man has been, to a certain extent, the slave of machinery, and 
there is something tragic in the fact that as soon as man had 
invented a machine to do his work he began to starve. This, 
howe\^er, is, of course, the result of our property system and 
our system of competition. One man owns a machine which 
does the work of five hundred men. Five hundred men are, 
in consequence, thrown out of employment, and, having no 
vrork to do, become hungry and take to thieving. The one 
man secures the produce of the machine and keeps it, and has 
five hundred times as much as he should have, and probably, 
which is of much more importance, a great deal more than,he 
really wants. Were that machine the property of al, every¬ 
body would benefit by it. It would be an immense. advantage 
to the community. All unintellectual labour, ail monotonous, 
dull labour, all labour that deals with dreadful things, and, 
involves unpleasant conditions, must be done' by machinery. 
Machinery must work for us in coal mines, and,. do all sanitary 

, 'K^ss. ■ ■ ■ 
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services, and be tlie stolier of steamers, and dean the streets 
and pja rnesrj.oes on wet days, and do anything that is tedious 
or distressing. At present machinery competes against man. 
Under nrer^t-r conditions niacliinerj will serv^e man. There is 
BO doubt at all that this is the future of machinery; and just 
as trees gre^-w while the ^country gentleman is asleep, so while 
Hurr.cWiity vrili be amusing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure 
—which, and not labour, is the aim of man—or making beauti¬ 
ful thfnrs, or reading beautiful things, or simply contemplating 
the world with admiration and delight, machinery will be doina 
ah Jhe ^necessa^ and unpleasant work. The fact is, that 
civilization requires slaves. The Greeks were quite right'there. 
Unless there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, uninteresting 
work, culture and contemplation become almost impossible 
Human ^ slavery is wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. On 
mechanical slaverjq on. the slavery of the machine, the future 
of ^ the world depends. And when scientific men are no iono-er 
called upon to go down to a depressing East End and distribute 
bad cocoa and worse blankets to stamng people, they will 
have delight.ful leisure in w^hich to devise wonderful and mar¬ 
vellous things for their own joy and the joy of every one else. 
There will be great storages of force for every city, and for every 
house if required, and this force man will convert into heat 
light, or motion, according to his needs. Is this Utopian,? 
A map of the world that does not include Utopia is not worth 
even glpcing at, for it ^ leaves out the one country at which 
Humanity is always landing. And when Humanity lands there 
it looks out, and, seeing a better country, sets sail. Progress 
is the realization of Utopias. ° 

^ Now, I have said that the community by means of organiza¬ 
tion of machinery will supply the useful things, and t&,t the 
beautiful things will be made by the individual This is not 
merely necessary, but it is the only possible way by which we 
can get either the one or the other. An individual who has 
to make things for ^ the use of others, and with reference to 
.their Wyants, and their "wishes,. does not wmrk wuth interest, and 
consequently cannot put into his work what is best in him. ■ 
Upon the other hand, whenever a community or a powerful 
section of a community, or a government of any kind, attempts 
to dictate to the artist what he is to do. Art either entirely 
vanishes, or becomes stereotyped, or degenerates into a low 
and Ignoble form of craft. A wmrk of art is the unique result 
of a unique temperament. Its beauty comes from the fact that 
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the author is wh.at he is* It lias to do vCch the 

I'/tat other pe^^ple v/aat tvhat the}’ Indeed, the moment 

that an ar:i.-t takes notice ol what other p-jnple want, a.:i; 
tries to snpply the demand, he ceases to he an artist, and 
becomes a iui! or an arnoain^" craft niiiin, an honest or a dis¬ 
honest tr.„hornan. H^w lias u) fnrr’nm fdaim tc oc conridered 
as an artisc. Ait is the most intense mode of Individualism 
that the world has known. I am in dined to s^xj that it is 
toe crdy rt-ai mode of Individualism tint the world has known. 
Crime, wiiich, under certain conditi'ins, may seem to have 
LTtated Individualism, mast take cojrdzanoe of other people 
and interfere with them, it belongs to the sphere of action. 
But alone, without any rcftrcnce to his neh,.. 3urs, wothout 
any interference, the artist can fashion a bev.tiful t.uim; and 
if he does not do it sohhy for his own pLasur?, he is net an 
artist at ail. 

And it is to he noted that it is *d:o fact tltat xlrt is thm intense 
form of Individualism tliat makes the puhiic try to ermrOihe 
over it an authority that is as imnioral as it is ridiculow::. and 
as corrupting as it is contemptible* It is not quite their fault. 
The public has always, and in every age, been badly brought 
up. They are continually asking Ait to be popular, to please 
their want of taste, to flatter their absurd vanity, to tell them 
what they have been told before, to show them what they 
ought to be tired of seeing, to amuse them when they feel 
heavy after eating too much, and to distract their thoughts 
when they are wrearied of their own stupidity. Now Art should 
never try to be popular. The public should try to make itself 
artistic. There is a very wide difierence. If a man of science 
were told that the results of his experiments, and the conclu¬ 
sions that he arrived at, should be of such a. character that 
they would not upset the received popular notions on the 
subject, or disturb popular prejudice, or. hurt the sensibilities 
.of people who knew iiothi,ng about science; if a philosopher 
were told that he had a perfect right to speculate in the lii,giiest 
spheres ■ of thought, provided that he arrived at the same con¬ 
clusions as were held by those who had never thought in any 
sphere at ali—well, nowadays the man of science and the 
philosopher would be aconsiderabiy. amused. Yet it is really 
a very few years since both philosophy and scie,nce were sub¬ 
jected to brutal popular control, to authority in fact—-the 
authority of either the general ignorance, of the community, 
or the terror and, greed for power, of .an ecclesiastical or 
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governmental class. Of course, we have to a very great extent 
got rid of any attempt on the part of the community, or the 
Chtirch, or tl;e Govemmeiit, to interfere with the individualism 
of speculative thought, but the attempt to interfere with the 
individualism of imaginative art still lingers. In fact, it does 
more than linger; it is aggressive, offensive, and brutalizing. 

In England, the arts that have escaped best are the arts in 
which the public take no interest. Poetiy^ is an instance of 
wliat I mean. We have been able to have fine poetry in England 
because the public do not read it, and consequently do not 
infioence it. The public like to insult poets because they are 
iiidmdual, but once they have insulted them, they leave them 
alone. In the case of the novel and the drama, arts in v/hich 
the public do take an interest, the result of the exercise of 
popular authority has been absolutely ridiculous. No country 
produces such badly written fiction, such tedious, common work 
in the novel form, such silly, vulgar plays as England. It must 
necessarily be so. The popular standard is of such a character 
that no artist can get to it. It is at once too easy and too 
difficult to be a popular novelist. It is too easy, because the 
requirements of the public as far as plot, style, psychology, 
treatment of life, and treatment of literature are concerned are 
within the reach of the very meanest capacity and the most 
uncultivated mind. It is too difficult, because to meet such 
requirements the artist wmuld have to do violence to his tem¬ 
perament, would have to write not for the artistic joy of writing, 
but for the amusement of half-educated people, and so would 
have to suppress his individualism, forget his culture, annihilate 
his style, and surrender everything that is valuable in, him. 
In the case of the drama, things are a little better: the theatre- 
going public Hke the obvious, it is true, but they do not like 
the tedious;, and burlesque and farcical comedy, the two most 
popular forms, are distinct forms of art. Delightful work may 
be produced under burlesque and farcical conditions, and in 
work of this kind the artist in England is allowed very great 
freedom. It is when one comes to the higher forms of the 
drama that the result of popular control is seen. The one 
thing that the public dislike is novelty. Any attempt to extend 
the subject-matter of art is extremely distasteful to the public; 
and yet the vitality and progress of art depend in a large measure 
on the continual extension of subject-matter. The public dis¬ 
like novelty because they are afraid of it. It represents to them 
a mode of Individualism, an assertion on the part of the artist 
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that lie selects Ids own subject, and treats it as he crioeses. 
The public are quite riaht in their attitude. Art is Individiud- 
ismj and Inddv: ;uah:n: is a disturbing and disintegrating force. 
Therein lies its iraniense value. For what it seeks to disturl:* 
is monotiny of type, slavery of custom, tyranny of habit, and 
tile reduction of man to the level of a machine. In Art, the 
public accent what has l;ecn, because the]." cannot alter it, 
not because they appr-jdate it. They swallow their classics 
w'hole, and never taste them. They endure them as the in- 
evitable, and as they cannot mar them, they mouth about 
them. Strancely cn>ouyh, or riOt strangely, according to one’s 
ow'ii views, this acceptance of the classics dots a great deal 
of harm. The uncritical admiration of the B'ble and Shake¬ 
speare in England is an instance of what I snean. With regard 
to the Bible, consic^^ratiuas of ecci'jsiastvca! authority enter 
into the matter, so that I n:e:l net dwAl upon the 
pJut in i; e case ui ShAespmre It h */:;t ah' i'c- that the 
public rc.u.j's 's neither tlw heautics n r t imd - A :ts d : U plays. 
If they saw the beauties, they ivouli not object to the .levelop- 
ment of the drama; and if they saw the defects, they would not 
object to the development of the drama either. The fact is, 
the public make use of the classics of a country as a means of 
checking the progress of Art. They degrade the classics into 
authorities. They use them as bludgeons for preventing the 
free expression, of Beauty in new" forms. They are always 
asking a .writer why he does not write like somebody else, or 
a painter why he does not paint like somebody else, quite 
oblivious of the fact that if either of them did anything of the 
land he would cease to be an artist. A fresh mode of Beauty 
is absolutely distasteful to them, and whenever it appears they 
get so angry and bewildered that they aim^ays use two stupid 
expressions—one is that the work of art is grossly unintelligible; 
the other, that the work of art is grossly immoral. t^Tiat they 
mean by these words seems to me to be this. MTien they say 
a work is grossly unintelligible, they mean that the artist has 
said or made a beautiful thing that is new; when they describe 
a work as grossly immoral, they mean that the artist has said 
or made a beautiful thing that is true. The former expression 
has reference to style; the latter to subject-matter. But they 
probably use the w"ords very vaguely, as an ordinary mob will 
use ready-made paving-stones. . There is not a single real poet or 
prose-writer of this century, for instance, on whom the British 
public have not solemnly coMerred diplomas of immorality^ 
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tiucir use of the word. That they should 
i "vt-riswf.rth an immoral poet, \?as only to he 
^Wordsworth wms a poet. But that they should 
an immoral novelist is extra- 
IvirgsJey's prose was not of a very fine quality, 
is the word, and they use it as best "they can. Am 
f course, not disturbed by it. The true" artist is a 


man wno teuoves absolutely in himself, because he is absolutely 
mrnself. But I can fancy that if an artist produced a work of 
art in England that immediately on its appearance was recocr- 
nized by the public, through their medium, wdiich is the public 
Bress, as a work that was quite intelligible and highly moral 
he would begin seriously to question whether in its creation he 
had really been himself at all, and consequently whether the 
work was not quite unworthy of him, and either of a tiiorouc^lilv 
second-rate order, or of no artistic %^alue whatsoever. 

Perhaps, however, I have wronged the public in limiting them 
to such words as “immoray^ unintelligible,’^ ‘^exotic,” and 
” unhealthyThere is one other word that "they use."^ That 
¥/ord is "^morbid.” They do not use it often. The meaning 
g! the word is so mmple that they are afraid of using it. Still 
they use it sometimes, and, now and then, one comes across it 
m popular newspapers. It is, of course, a ridiculous word to 
apply to a work of art. For* what is morbidity but a mood 
of emotion or a mode of thought that one cannot express'? 
Ihe public are all morbid, because the public can never find 
expression for anything. The artist is never morbid He 
expresses everything. He stands outside his subject* and 
tougn Its medium produces incomparable and artistic elects 
To can an artist morbidybecause he deals with morbidity^as 
ills subject-matter is as silly as if one caHed Shakespeare mad 
because he WTote King Lear, 

On the whole, an_ artist in England gains something by being 
attacked. His individuality is intensified. He becomes more 
completely himself. Of course, the attacks are very gross 
very impertinent, and very contemptible. But then no Irtist 
ppects grace from the vulgar mind, or style from the suburban 
intellect, \ulganty and stupidity are two very vivid facts in 
modern life. One regrets them, naturally. But there they 
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??re. They are subjects for stuclyj like, everything else. And 
it is only fair to state, with regard to modem journalists^ that 
they always apologize to one in private .for w,hat they have 
written against one in public. 

Within the lest few years two other adjectives, it may be 
mentioned, ha\’c ju,;n added to the very iimite.d vocabulary^ of 
art-a!)use that is at the disposal of the public. One is the 
word 'WrdiealthyU the other is the word “exotic.^^ The latter 
mereh/ expresses the rage of the momentary mushroom against 
t:ie immortal, entrancing, and exquisitely lovely orchid. It 
is a tribute, brat a tribute of no importance. The ’word ‘"'ub- 
healthy," however, admits of analysis. It ,is a rather interesting 
word. In fact, it is so interesting that the people who use it 
do not know what it means. 

What does it mean? TLiat is a healthy or an unhealthy 
work of art? AH :erms tint one applies to a work of art, 
provided tliat one applies them rationally, have refe.reiice to 
either its style or its subject, or to both together. From the 
point of vievr of siyle, a healthy work of a.rt is one whose style 
recognizes the beauty of the materia! it employs, be that 
material one of words or of bronze, of colour or of ivory, and 
uses that beauty as a factor in producing the aesthetic elect. 
From the point of view of subject, a healthy work of art is 
one the choice of whose subject is conditioned by the tem¬ 
perament of the artist, and comes directly out of it. In fine, 
a healthy work of art is one that has both perfection and per¬ 
sonality. Of course, form and substance cannot be separated 
in a work of art; they are aiiways one. But for purposes of 
analysis, and setting the wholeness of aesthetic impression aside 
for a moment, we can inteilectuaily so separate them. An 
unhealthy work of art, on the other hand, is a work whose 
style is obvious, old-fashioned, and common, and whose subject 
is deliberately chosen, not because the artist has any pleasure 
in it, but because he thinks that the public will pay him for it. 
In fact, the popular novel that the public call healthy is always 
a thoroughly unhealthy production; and what the public call 
an unhealthy novel is always a beautiful and healthy work 
of art. 

I. need hardly say that ! am not, for a single moment, com¬ 
plaining that the public and the public Press misuse, these words, 
I do not see how, with their lack of comprehension of what 
Art is, they could, possibly use them in the proper sense. I am 
merely pointing out/the misuse; and as for the origin of the 
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misuse and the men-iun,? that lies boaind it all. the explanation 
IS vei^- 5in-:p-t. It rt-raes from the barbarous conception of 
authcr.-ty. .t comes trora the natural inabilitv of a com- 
munitv rirruTted oy authority to understand or appreciate 
innr.rrudiFm. In a v.xrd. it comes from that monstrous and 
ti'r.g tr,„r 's called Public Opinion, which, bad and 
v.-eL-ni-ar::ng a,? it is when it tries to control action, is infamous 
am :h e-.-ii meaning when it tries to control Thouo-ht or 4rt 
In.-I-cc there H much more to be said in favour of the physical 
‘I’^re is in favour of the public’s opinion 
lite tcrmer^ ma}’ be fine. The latter must be foolish. It is 
c.tea said tiiat force is no argument. That, however, entirely 
Ct-pends on wnat one wants to prove. Many of the most 
i.mpo.-tant problems of the last few centuries, such as the con 
tmuance of personal government in England, or of feudalism 
m France, have been solved entirely by means of physical 
iorce. Ine very _^iolence of a revolution may make the public 
graiid and splendid for a moment. It was a fatal dav when the 
public discovered that the pen is mightier than the pavin<^- 
stone, and can be made as offensive as the brickbat Th^ 
at once sought for the journalist, found him, developed hm 
and made him their industrious and well-oaid servant It is 
patly to be regretted, for both their sakes. Behind the 
bamcade there may be much that is noble and heroic But 
what IS there behind the leading-article but prejudice, stupidity 
cant, and twaddle? Md when these four are joined together 
they make a temble force, and constitute the new authority 
In old days men had the rack. Now they have the Pre'ss 
that is an improvement certainly. But still it is very bad 
and jrong, md demoralizing. Somebody—was it Burke 
M "“t'f the fourth estate. That was true at the time, 
no doubt. But at the present moment it really is the onlv 
estate. It has eaten up the other three. The Lords Tempord 
ay noth^, the Lords Spiritual have nothing to say, and the 
Houp of Comnions has nothing to say and says it. We are 
dormnated by Journalism. In America the President reigns 

for four ye^, and Journalism governs for ever and ever. Fortu- 

^tely m ^enca. Journalism has carried its authority to the 

h hflf extreme. As a natural consequence 

It has begun to create a spirit of revolt. People are amised 

k^is* no according to their temflraments. But 

In t seriously treated. 

In England, Joumahsm, except m a few well-known instances i 
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not having been carried to soch excesses of bnitalitv^ is stiil a 
great factor, a really remarkable power. The tyranny that it 
proposes to exercise over people's private lives seems to me to 
be quite extraordinary. The fact is that the public have an 
insatiable curiosity to know everything^ except ’what is worth 
knowing. Journalism, conscious of this, and having tradesman- 
like habits, supplies tlicir demands. In centuries before ours 
tiie public nailed the ears of journalists to the pump. That 
was quite hideous. In this century journalists have nailed their 
own ears to the keyhole. That is much worse. And w’-hat 
aggravates the mischief is that the journalists who are most to 
biame are not the amusing joumaiists who WTite for what are- 
called Society papers. The harm is done by the serious, thought¬ 
ful, earnest joumaiists, wdio solemnlyy as they are doing at 
present, vdil drag before the eyes of the public some incident 
in the pri\’ate life uf a great statesman, of a man who is a 
leader of tiriugit as he is a creator of political force, 

and invite the public to discuss the incident, to exercise authority 
in the matter, to give their views: and not merely to give their 
view^s, but to carry them into action, to dictate to the man upon 
all other points, to dictate to his party, to dictate to his country; 
in fact, to make themselves ridiculous, offensive, and harmful. 
The private lives of men and women should not be told to the 
public. The public have nothing to do with them at all. 

In France they manage these things better. There they do 
not aHow the details of the trials that take place in the divorce 
courts to be published for the amusement or criticism of the 
public. Ail that the public are allowed to know is that the 
divorce has taken place and was granted on petition of one or 
other or both of the married parties concerned. In France, in 
fact, they limit the journalist, and alow the artist almost 
perfect freedom. Here we alow absolute freedom to the 
journalist, and entirely limit the artist, Englsh public opinion, 
that is to say, tries to constrain and impede and warp the man 
wdio makes things that are beautiful in effect, and compels the 
journalist to retail things that are ugly, or disgusting, or revolting 
in fact, so that we have the most serious joumaiists in the world 
and the most indecent newspapers. It is no exaggeration to 
talk of compulsion. There are possibly some joumaiists who 
take a real pleasure, in,publishing horrible things, or who, being 
poor, look to scandals, as forming a sort of perm.anent basis lor 
an income. .But there are other joumaiists,. I feel certain, men 
of education and cultivation, who .realy dislike publishing .these 
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things^ wbo knov; that it is wrong tO' do and only do it 
because the unheahhy conditions under wliich tlieir occupation 
is carried on,, oblige them to supply the public wdth what the 
public wants, and to compete with other journalists in making 
that supply cs iu!! and satisfying to the gross popular appetite 
as possible. It is a ver}*^ degrading position for any body of 
educated men to be placed in^ and I have no doubt that most 
of tliem feel it acutely. 

However, let us leave what is really a very sordid side of the 
'Fubjt ctyco'! return to the question of popular control in the matter ■ 
ef Art, by v'liich I mean Public Opinion dictating to the artist 
the form which he is to use^ the mode in which he is to use it^ 
and the materials with wrhich he is to work. I have pointed 
out that the arts which had escaped best in England are the 
arts in which the public have not been interested. They are, 
however, interested in the drama, and as a certain advance 
has been made in the drama within the last ten or fifteen years, 
it is important to- point out that this advance is entirely due to 
a few individual artists refusing to accept the popular want of 
taste as their standard, and refusing to regard Art as a mere 
matter of demand and supply. With his marvellous and vivid 
personality, with a style that has really a true colour-element 
in it, with his extraordinary power, not over mere mimicry 
but over imaginative and intellectual creation, Mr. Irving, had 
Ms sole object been to give the public what they wanted, could 
have produced the commonest plays in the commonest manner, 
and made as much success and money as a man could possibly 
desire. But his object was not that. His object was to realize 
his own perfection as an artist, under certain conditions and in 
certain forms of Art. At first he appealed to the few: now he 
has educated the many. He has created in the . public both 
taste and temperament. The, public appreciate hi.s artistic 
success immensely. I often wonder, however, whether -the 
public understand that that success is entirely-due to the fact 
that he did not accept their standard, but realized his own. 
With their standard the, Lyceum would- have been a sort of 
second-rate booth, as some of the popular theatres in London 
are at present.' Whether they understand it or not, the fact 
however remains, that taste and temperament have, to a certain ‘ 
extent, been created in the public, and that the public is capable 
of developing these qualities. The problem then is, why do 
not the public become more civilized ? They have the capacity. ; 
What stop them? f 
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^ Tne thin? that stops them, it must be said again, is their 

dedre to exercise authority over the artists and over works of 
art. To certain^ theatres^ such as the Lyceum and the Ha3v'- 
market, the pubEc seem to come in a proper mood. In both 
of these theatres there hawe^ been individual artists, who have 
siiccee'ce.1 in^creating in their audiences—and everv theatre in 
London has its own audience—^the temperament to w^hich Art 
appeals. And whiit is that temperament? It is the tempera¬ 
ment of receptivity. That is all. 

If a man approaches a work of art with any desire to exercise 
auLrnty over it and the artist, he approaches it in such a 
spin: that he cannot receive any artistic irnpression from it at 
all The work of art is to dH-mmata the spectator: the spectator 
IS not to dominate the work of art. The spectator is to be re¬ 
ceptive. He is to be the violin on w^hich the master is to play. 
And the more comphcely he can suppress his owm silly views, his 
own foolish prejudices, HT oven absurd ideas o? vrhat Art should 
be, or should not oe, tne more iikuu," he is to understand and 


M,pp. I'ciiOwc tUa worx oi art in question. Tins is, of course, 
quite obvious in the case of the vulgar theatre-going public 
of English men and women. But it is equally true of w^hat 
are called educated people. For an educated person’s ideas 
of Art are drawm naturally from what Art has been, whereas 
the new work of art is beautiful by being what Art has 
never been; and to measure it by the standard of the past 
is to measure, it by a standard on the rejection of which its 
xcal perfection depends. A temperaineiit capable of receiving, 
through an imaginative medium, and under imaginative condi¬ 
tions, new and beautiful impressions, is the only tempe,rament 
that can appreciate a work of art. And true as this is in a 
case of the appreciation of sculpture and painting, it is still 
more true of the appreciation of such arts as the drama. For 
a picture and a statue are not at war with Time. They take 
no account of its succession. In one moment their unity may 
be apprehended. In the case of literature it is different." Time 
must be traversed before the unity of effect is realized. And 
so, in the drama, there may occur in the first act of the play 
something whose real artistic value may not be evident to the 
spectator till the third or fourth act is .reached. Is the siliv 
fellow to get ^ angry and caH. out, .and disturb the play, and 
annoy the artists ? No. The honest man is to sit quietly, and 
know the delightful emotions of wonder, curiosity, and suspense. 
He is not to go to the play to lose a vulgar temper. He is to 
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go to tne piay to realize an artistic temperament. He is to o-q 
to the patv to gain a.n artistic temperament. He is not the 
arbiter ci the w&rk of art. He is one who is admitted to con¬ 
template tne work of art, and, if the work be fine, to forget 
m Its coritompLtion aii the egotism that mars him—the e<?oti3m 
01 n;s Ignorance,, or the egotism of his information. The^noint 
aoo-jt trie crarna is hardly, I think, sufficiently recognized 
I can quite understand that were MadeA produced for the 
hrst time oefore a modern London audience, many of the neonle 
irr-, -nt would strongly and vigorously object to the introduction 
or me witcnes in tne first act, with their grotesque phrases and 
.heir ridiculous words But when the play is over me realizes 
that tne laughter of the witches in Macbeth is as terrible as the 
laughter of madness m Lear, more terrible than the laughter of 
lago in the tragedy of the Moor. No spectator of art needs a 
more perfect mood of receptivity than the spectator of a pW 
The moment he seeks to exercise authority he becomes Z 
avowed enemy of Art, and of himself. Art does not mind 
It IS he who suffers. 

_ With the novel it is the same thing. Popular authority and 
the recognition of popular authority are fatal. Thackeray’s 
Esmond IS a beautiful work of art because he tvrote it to piSe 
iiniseif. In his other noyels, in Pendennis, in Philip in Vanitv 
hair even at times, he is too conscious of the publi^ and spoH^ 

IS work by appealing directly to the sympathies of the public 
or by directly mocking at them. A true artist takes no notice 
wMteyer of the public. The pubhc are to him non-exS? 
He has no poppied or honeyed cakes through which to giye the 
monster sleep or sustenance. He leaves that to the ?Sular 
Mvel^t. One mcomparable novelist we have now in England 
Mr. George Meredith There are better artists in France^ but 
France has no one whose view of life is so large so “rL S 
imagmatively true. There are tellers of storief in Russia who 
Imve a more vmd sense of what pain in fiction may be Bulto 

Dut they live m thought. One can see them from mvriad 

points of view. They are suggestive. There is soul in 

around them They are SeipretativelLd ySShc Z 

mL'I wonderful, quickly iSffigu^s 

made them for his own pleasure, a^d has ^ver^fkef ^he 
public wto they wanted, has never cared to know Sfthev 
wmted, lm_s never allowed the public to dictate to^hii^ or 
mfluence him m any way, but has gone on mtensHj^? h1^ 
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own personality^ and producing his own individual work. 
At first none came to him. That did not matter. Then the 
few came to him. That did not change him. The many have 
come now. He is still the same. He is an incomparable novelist. 

With the decorative ans it is not different. The public clung 
with really pathetic tenacity to what I believe were the dhect 
traditions cl the Great Exhibition of international vulgarity, 
traditions that were so appalling that the houses in which 
people lived were only fit for blind people to live in. Beautiful 
things began to be made, beautiful colours came from the 
dyer’s hand, beautiful patterns from the artistes brain, and the 
use of beautiful things and tlieir value and importance were 
set forth. The public were really very indignant. They lost 
their temper. They said siily things. No one minded. Ho 
one w’as a whit the worse. Xo one accepted the authority of 
public opinion. And now it is almost impossible to enter any 
modem house without seeing some recognition of good taste, 
some recognition of the vciue of lovely surroundings, some sign 
of appreciation of beauty. In fact, people’s houses are, as a 
rule, quite charming nowadays. People have been to a very 
great extent civilized. It is o:niy fair to state, however, that 
the extraordinary success of the revolution in house-decoration 
and furniture and the like has not really been due to the majority 
of the public developing a very fine taste in such matters. It 
has been chiefly due to the fact that the craftsmen of things 
so appreciated the pleasure of making what was beautiful, and 
w-oke to such a vivid consciousness of the hideousness and 
\nilgarity of what the public had previously wanted, that they 
simply starved the public out. It would be quite impossible 
at the present moment to furnish a room as rooms were furnished 
a few' years ago, without going for everything to an auction of 
second-hand furniture from some third-rate lodging-house. The 
things are no longer made. However they may object to it, 
people must nowadays have something charming in their sur¬ 
roundings. Fortunately for them, their assumption of authority 
in these art-matters came to entire grief. 

It is evident, then, that all authority in such things is bad. 
People sometimes inqu.ire wLat form of government is most 
suitable for an artist, to hve under. To this question there is 
only one answer. The form of .government that is most suitable 
to the artist is no government at .ail. Authority over him and 
his, art is ridiculous. It has been stated that under despotisms 
artists have produced, lovely work. ' This is not quite so. ikrtists 
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have visited despots, not as subjects to be tyrannized over 
but as_ wandering wonder-makers, as fascinating vagrant per¬ 
sonalities, to be entertained and charmed and suffered to be 
at peace, and allowed to create. There is this to be said in 
favour of the despot, that he, being an individual, may have 
culture, viiiie the mob, being a monster, has none. One who 
is an Emperor and King may stoop down to pick up a brush 
for a po’V.ter, but wLen the democracy stoops dovm it is merely 
to threw mud. And yet the democracy have not so far to 
stoop as the emperor. In fact, when they want to throw mud 
they hat e not to stoop at all. Hut there is no necessity to 
separate the monarch from the mob; all authority is equally bad 
There are three kinds of despots. There is the despot who 
tyrannizes over the body. There is the despot who tyrannizes 
over the soul. There is the despot who f^annizes over the 
soul and body alike. The first is called the Prince. The second 
is called the Pope. The third is called the People. The Prince 
may be cultivated. Many Princes have been. Yet in the 
Prmce there is danger. One thinks of Dante at the bitter 
feast in Verona, of Tasso in Ferrara’s madman’s cell. It is 
better for the artist not to live with Princes. The Pope may 
be cultivated. Many Popes have been; the bad Popes have 
Deen. The bad Popes loved Beauty, almost as passionately 
nay, with as much passion as the good Popes hated Thought 
To the wickedness of the Papacy humanity owes much. The 
goodness of the Papacy owes a terrible debt to humanity. Yet 
though the Vatican has kept the rhetoric of its thunders, and 
ost the rod of its lightning, it is better for the artist not to 
live with Popes. It was a Pope who said of Cellini to a con¬ 
clave of Cardinals that common laws and common authority 
were not made for men such as he; but it was a Pope who 
ttast Cellmi mto pnson, and kept him there till he sickened 
mthjrage, and created unreal visions for himself, and saw the 
^ded sp enter his room, and grew so enamoured of it that 
he sought to es^pe, and crept out from tower to tower, and 
-alimg througn dizzy air at dawn, maimed himself, and was bv 
a vme-dresser covered with vine leaves, and carried in a cart 
lO one who, lovmg beautiful things, had care of him. There 
K danger m Popes, ^d as for the People, what of them and 
theu authonty? Perhaps of them and their authority one has 
s^ken enough. Iheir authonty is a thing blind, deaf, hideous, 
grotesque, tra^c, amusmg, senous, and obscene. It is im¬ 
possible for the artist to live with the People. All despots 
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bribe. The Peopie bribe and brctaiize. Who told tn 

exercise authority? They were made to live^ to listen, ar/: to 
love. Some one has done them a great wiong. They ha,ve 
marred them.selves by imitation of their superiors. They have 
taken tlie sceptre of the Prince. How should they use it? 
They have taken the triple tiara of the Pope, How' sbouid 
tiavr cari}^ its burden? They are as a clown whose heart is 
brok.a. They are as a priest vrhose soul is not yet bom. Let 
all vri.o love Beauty pity th’^ra. Thou:h they themselves love 
not Beaut37, yet let them pity themseives. Who taught them 
the trick of tyranny? 

I'here are many otlier things tlmt one might point out. One 
might point out iiow tJie Lenaissarxe great, because it 
sought to solve no sociai rrociemp and busied itself not about 
such tilings^, but suffered the individual to develop freehc, beanti- 
fulhp and naturah}. and so had great and indivicuai artists^, 
and great and iocividuai men. Cr.e might point out how 
Louis XIY, b}" creating the modern state, destroyed the in- 
dividuaiisai of the artist^ and made things monstrous in their 
monotony of repetition^ and contemptiDle in their conCermity 
to mle^, and destroyed throughout all France ail those fine 
freedoms of expression that had made tradition new in beauty, 
and new modes one with antique form. But the past is of no 
importance. The present is of no importance. It is writh the 
future that we have to deal. For the past is what man shouici 
not have been. The present is wiiat man ought not to be. The 
future is w^hat artists are. 

It will, of course, be said that such a scheme as is set forth 
here is quite unpractical, and goes against human nature. This 
is perfectly true. It is unpractical, and it goes against human 
nature. This is why it is worth carrying out, and that is why 
one proposes it. For what is a practical scheme? A practical 
scheme is either a scheme that is. already in existence, or a 
sche,me that could be carried out under existing conditions. 
But it is exactly the existing conditions that one objects to; 
and any scheme that could accept, these conditions is wrong 
and foolish. The conditions will be done away with, and 
human nature .will change. The only thing that one really 
knows about human nature is that it changes.' Change is the 
one quality w^e can predicate of it. The systems that fail are 
those that rely on the perm.anency of human nature, and not 
on its growth. an.d development. The error of Louis XIV was 
that, he thought human nature would always be the same. 
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The result of his error was the French Revolution. It was an 
admirable result. All the results of the mistakes of govern 
ments are quite admirable. ® 

It is to he noted that Individualism does not come to the 
with any sickly cant about duty, which merely means 
domg wiiat other people want because they want it- or anv 
hideous cant about self-sacrifice, which is merely a survival of 
savage mutilation. In fact, it does not come to a man with 
any ciaims upon Hm at all. It comes naturally and inevitablv 
out oi nian. It is the point to which all development tends 
it IS the oifferentiation to which all organisms grow. It is the 
perfection that is inherent in every mode of life, and towards 
which every mode of life quickens. And so Individualism 
exercises no compulsion over man. On the contrary it savs 
to man that he should suffer no compulsion to be Aercised 
over km. It does not try to force people to be good. It 
knows that people are good when they are let alone. Mari 
will develop Individualism out of himself. Man is now so 
developing Individualism. To ask whether Individualism is 
practical is like askng whether Evolution is practical. Evolu- 
ton IS the law of Mfe, and there is no evolution except towards 
mdmduahsm. Where tks tendency is not expressed, it is a 
case of artificially arrested growth, or of disease, or of death 
Individuahsm will also be unselfish and unaffected It 
teen pomted out that one of the results of the extraordinw 
tyranny of authonty is that words are absolutely distorted 
tram their proper and simple meaning, and are used to express 
the obverse of their right signification. What is true ateut 
about :^e. A man is called affected, nowadays 
ff he dresses as he hkes to dress. But in doing that he is acting 
m a_ perfectly natural manner. Affectation, in such matters 
ramists in dressi^ accordmg to the views of one’s neighbour’ 
whose view, as they are the views of the majority, wiS prob- 

liws k Or a man is called selfish if he 

iiv^ m the maimer that seems to him most suitable for the 

km 'v r? " Personality; if, in fact, the primary 

aim of ks hfe is self-development. But this is the way m 
which every one should live. Selfishness is not living a/oZ 

if' ^ wishes^o live 

W^hh^tem Ster¬ 

ling with them. Selfishness always aims at creating around 

It an absolute miformity of type. Unselfishness recognizes 

mfimte vanety of type as a delightful thing, accepts it, acqmesces 
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in it^ enjoys it. It is not selfisli to think for^ onesctf. x'i nun 
who does not think for hiniseii does not think at. uii. 
grossly seiSsh to rec|iiire of one s neighbour that he snou.u 
tiiinkln the same way, and hold the^ same opinions. Why 
should be? If be can think, he will probably thiyit differently. 
If he cannot think, it is monstrous to^reqiiire thought of any 
kind from him. A red rose is not selfish because it wants to 
be a red rose. It would be Irjrribly selfish if it wanted all the 
other dowers in the g^trien to be both rcvi and roses. Under 
Individuaiisin people will oe Quite natural and absolutely un¬ 
selfish, and will know the meapungs o! tne words^ arid realize 
them in their free, beautiiul lives. Nor wdi nien be^ egotistic 
as they are nown For the egotist is he wnoyoaues cliiims upon 
otherSj and the Individualist will not desire to do^ that. It 
will not give him pleasure. When man nas roulizti Iii’ii- 
\'idiiai!sni, he will also realize sympata^r and exercise Jt freuic 
and spontaneously. Lp to the present man nas iiar-uv culti¬ 
vated s^/rupatiiy at all. He rias mereiy syiTipritriy vita poun, 
and sympathy with pain is not the hignest loriii of ^syippatny. 
Ai! sympathy is fine, but sympathy^ with suiiering is tue least 
fine mode. It is tainted with egotism. It is apt to become 
morbid. There is in it a certain element of terror for our own 
safety. We become afraid that we ourselves might be as the 
leper or as the blind, and that no man would have care of us. 
It is curiously limiting, too. One should sympathize with the 
entirety of life, not with life’s sores and maladies merely, but 
with life’s joy and beauty and energy and health and freedom. 
The wider sympathy is, of course, the more difficult. It 
requires more unselfishness. Anybody can sympathize with 
the sufferings of a friend, but it requires a very fine nature— 
it requires, in fact, the nature of a true Individualist' to 
sympathize with a friend’s success. ^ 

In the modern stress of competition and straggle for 
such sympathy is naturally rare, and is also very much stified 
by the immoral ideal of uniformity of type and conformity to 
rale .which is so prevalent everywhere, and is perhaps most 

obnoxious in England. i ■ 

Sympathy with pain there will, of course, always be. is 
one of the" first instincts of man. The animals which are 
individual, the higher animals, that is to say, share, it with 
us. But it must be .remembered that while sympathy with joy 
.intensifies the sum of Joy in the world., sympathy with pam 
does not really diminish the. amount of pain. It may make 
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.mail better able to endiire evil, but the evil remains. bynipathy 
with consiimption does not cure consuinptioii j that is what 
Science does. And when Socialism has solved ^the problem of 
pov'crtVj iiiid Science solveci the p,robieiii of discase_j the area 
of the "sentimentalists will be lessened, and the ^sympathy of 
man v* ill be large, healthy, and spontaneous. Man will have 
iov in the contemplation of the joyous life of others. 

For it is through joy that the Individualism of the future 
will develop itself. Christ made no attempt to reconstruct 
scsciety, and consequently the Individualism that he preached 
to man could be realized only through pain or in solitude. The 
Ideals that we owe to Christ are the ideals of the man who 
abandons society entirely, or of the man who resists society 
absolutely. But man is naturally social. Even the Thebaid 
beca,me peopled at last. And though the cenobite realizes Ms 
personality; it is often an impoverished personality that he so 
realizes. Upon the other hand, the terrible truth that pain is 
a mode through which man may realize himself exercises a 
wonderful fascination over the world. Shallow speakers and' 
shallow thinkers in pulpits and on platforms o,ften talk about 
the w^orld's worship of pleasure, and whine against it. But it 
is rarely in the world’s history that its ideal has been one of 
joy a.nd. beauty. The worship of pain has ^ far more often 
dominated the world. Medievalism, with its saints pd martyrS; 
its love of self-torture, its wild passion for wounding itself,^ its 
gashing with knives, and its whipping with rods—Medievalism 
is real Christianity, and the medieval Christ is the real Christ. 
When the Renaissance dawned upon the world, and brought 
with it the new ideals of the beauty of life and the joy of Hving, 
men. could not understand Christ. Even Art shows us that. 
The painters of the Renaissance drew Christ as a little boy 
playing with another boy in a,palace or a garden, or lying 
back in his, mother’s arms, smiling at her, or at a flower, or at 
a bright bird ; or as a noble, stately figure moving nobly through 
the world; or, as a wonderful figure rising in a sort of ecstasy 
from death to life. Even when they drew him crucified they 
drew him as a beautiful God on whom evil men had inflicted 
suffering. But he did not preoccupy them much. What de¬ 
lighted them was to paint the men and women whom they 
admired, and to show the loveliness of this lovely earth. They 
painted many religious pictures—in fact, they painted far too 
many, and the monotony of type and motive is wearisome, and 
was bad for art. It was the result of the authority of the 
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Bublic in nr.-matters, anil :s to be deplored. Hut r^r^r 
'M\s not i.n the s-jhjcct. Ilaphae! was a great arti.-t v. 

h;.= P' •rtriit of the ?o?.-. ’’ANen he painted his ..lador ras 
,-asr:t.. .r..t artht ..t all. Chn=tha:-t 
' rT t. r.<,"r.i;r'.ir.c^ v-.Lh war wur-.e-ful because it 

i "..1 at %-ariwt. Lii. .mi to dnd the pjesento- 
tior. of the real Christ we nra.^t to raedieval art. Liere ne 
is one naiiiRed an.i rr-.irrv'.; one who is not coineiy to looi on, 
because Leaatv i-s a jo'c; 0.00 who is not in fair rainicxitj because 
that mav :;e a joy aLNi he is a beggen- •.vho^ha3_a marvellous 
soul; lie is a leper wliose sjuI is <'i:viue; ae uejoi oeitner proper«.> 
nor bealtli; be :s a Gou rub / his p:ir!e:r .n pam. 

Tlie evokticn of r:;an is sIjv, . ^The irpjstr:e :u men :s 
It was neccssarv that pain snoull put lonyur'p as a ca oi 
self-realization. Even nva, in Etm-i puices :n;.ue wt... the 
message ol Christ is r.-;-i?iry._ _No cr.o wqo eve., m “‘P'V 
Russia ooL ' por.Chly -e.v" ...; t;.’y -t; ^ 

A Av RussL" artists h..v • • mhre- ;n ^.ir.- .K^a 

fiction that is medieval in character, oecauso its - ,rr.-r...r.t a .e 
is the realization of men through sufiering. But lor tc.pse wp 
are not artists, and to whom there is no mode of liie out tne 
actual life of fact, pain is the only door to perfection. A Russian 
who lives happily under the present system of governmeiit in 
Russia must either believe that man has no soul, or that, if he 
has it is not worth developing. A Nihilist wno rejects aii 
authority because he knows authority to be evil, and welcomes 
all pain, because through that he realizes his personality, is a 
real Christian. To him the Christian ideal is a true thing. _ 

And vet, Christ did not revolt against authonty. Heaccepteo 

the imprial authority of the Roman Empire and pmd tnbute. 
He endured the ecclesiastical authority of the Jewish Churca, 
and would not repel its violence by any violence of his owm 
He had, as I said before, no scheme for the reconstruction m 
society. But the modem world has schemes. It proposes to 
do away with poverty and the suSermg that it entaus. It 
desires to get rid of pain, and the suffermg that pam entails. 
It trusts to Socialism and to Science as its nietnods._ wh^j- 

aims at is an IndividuaUsm expressing itself through joy. ifus 

Individualism will be larger, fuller, iovper than any todi- 
vidualism has ever been. Pain is not the ultimate mode of 
perfection. It is merely provisional and «• ^ ^ 

reference to wrong, unhealthy, unjust surroundings. ^ hen tae 
wrong, and the disease, and the mjustice are removed, it w.U 
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have BO further place. It was a great work^ but it is almost 
over. Its sphere lessens every day. 

Nor will' man miss it. For what man has sought for is, 
indeed, neither pain nor pleasure^ but simply Life. Man has 
sought to live intensely, fully, perfectly. When he can do so 
without exercising restraint on others, or suffering it ever, and 
his activities are ail pleasurable to him, he will be saner, healthier, 
more civilized, more himself. Pleasure is Nature's test, her 
sign of approval. When man is happy, lie is in harmony with 
himself and his environment. The new Individualism, for 
whose sendee Socialism, whether it wills it or not, is working, 
will be perfect harmony. It will be what the^ Greeks sought 
for, but could not, except in Thought, realize completely, 
because they had slaves, and fed them it will be what the 
Renaissance sought for, but could not realize completely except 
in Art, because they had slaves, and starved them. It will be 
complete, and through it each man will attain to his perfection. 
The new Individualism is the new Hellenism, 
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THE SCENES OF THE PLAY: 

Act I. Morning-room in Lord Windermere^s house. 

Act II. Dfuwifig-foom in Lord Wifidermere s house. 

Act III. Lord Darlington's rooms. 

Act IV. Same as Act 1. 

Time: The Present 

Place: London. 

The action, of the flay takes place within twenty-four hours, 
hegififiing on a Tuesday afternoon at jive o'clock, and ending 
the^ next day at. i.^o p.m, , , „ 



1 m at iiome to any one wno calls. 

Parker. Yes^, my lady. [Exit C. 

Lady Windermere. It’s best for me to see iiim before to-nigiit. 
I'm glad he’s come. 

Enter Parker C. 

Parker. Lord Dariington. 


Enter Lori Darlingtm C. 

Parker. 

Lori Darlington. How do you do. Lady Wiiidemiere ? 

Lady Windermere. How do you .dOj Lord Darlington? No, I 
can^t shake hands with you. My hands are all wet with 
these roses. .Aren^t they lovely? They came up from 
Selby this morning. 

Lord Darlington. They are quite perfect. [Sees a fan lying on 
the iable.J And what a wonderful fan! May I look at it? 

Lady Windermere. Do. Pretty, isn’t it! It’s got my name on 
it, and everyi;liing. I have only just seen it myself. It’s my 
husband’s birthday present to me. You know to-day is my 
birthday? . 

Lori Darlingto?t. ISo? Is it really? 

lady Wifderfmre. Yes, I’m of age to-day. Quite an important 
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day in my life, isn't it? That is why I am giving this party 
to-night. Bo sit down. [Still arranging flowers. 

Lord Darlingion. [Sitting down] I wish I had known it was 
birthday. Lady Windermere. I would have covered 
the whole street in front of your house with flowers for you 
to waik on. They are made for you. [A short pause. 

Lady Windermere. Lord Darlington^ you annoyed me last 
night at the Foreign Office. I am afraid you are going to 
annoy me again. 

Lord Darlington, L Lady Windermere? 

Enter Parker and footman C, with tray and tea things. 

Lady JVindermere. Put it there, Parker. That will do. [JVipes 
her kamds with her pocket handkerchief, goes to tea-table L, and 
sits down.] Won't you come over, Lord Darlington ? 

[Exit Parker C. 

Lord Darlington. [Takes chair and goes across L C.] I am quite 
miserable, Lady Windermere. You must tell me what I 
^ [Af/5 down at table L. 

Lady Windermere. Well, you kept paying me elaborate compli¬ 
ments the whole evening. ^ 

Lord Darlington. [Smiling.] Ah, nowadays we are all of us so 
hard up, that the only pleasant things to ate compliments. 

They're the only things we can pay. 

Lady^ Windermere. [Shaking her head.] No, I am talking very 
seriously. ^ You mustn't laugh, I am quite serious. I don't 
like compliments, and I don't see why a man should think he 
is pleasing a woman enormously when he says to her a whole 
heap of things that he doesn't mean. 

Lord Darlington. Ah, but I did mean them. [Takes tea which 
she offers him.] 

Lady lUndermere. [Gravely] I hope not. I should be sorry to 

, have to quarrel with you,. Lord Darlington. I like you very 
much, you know that. But I shouldn't like you at all if I 
thought you were what most other men are. Believe, me, 

} ou are better than most other men, and I sometimes think 
you pretend to be worse. 

Lori Darlington. We aU have our httle vanities. Lady 

Windermere. , , 


Lady Windermere. Why do you make that your special one? 

T j T\ T r.^ •„ [Still seated at table L. 

Lord Darlington. \Still seated L C.] Oh, nowadays so many con¬ 
ceited people go about Society pretending to be good, that I 
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think it shows rather a sweet and modest dispnsitiO'ii to 
pritml be bail. Bc^Mes, there is this to be said. If 
you pretend to be pood, the w’orld takes you very senouvy. 
ii yoa pret. o'] to be ba 1 , it doesnk. Simh is the astoundinp 
stupidity 01 yodmisni. 

Lcdy \V:}:2tr’Kfjre. Dcn't you ii’jfJ tlie vooril to take you 
scriTo^''!y theCj Lord i’arlinrtori? 

Lm’J llzrlin^tmL No, n-.t tlie ivsir!'"!. Who are the people 
the world takes seriously? All the duii pooplt* one can think 
oh from the Bishops deovn to the bores, i should like y&u 
to take me ver\' seriously. La^y Win ierro-we; tv:/ more than 
any one else in life. 

Lady Windermere Why—wk'y me? 

Lord Darlington. [A/nr a ' "B. I ’ ink woe 

might be greoA friends. Let us be greoA frien-ds. L 01 may 
want a friend 50:0:- oav 

Lady Hko: ■ :mn YWy N) sny rimt? 

Lord Darl::ig!ofL Ghl- —v;e all irien is at times. 

Lady Windermere. I think overe vero’ good friends ahorriop 
Lord Dariington. We can always remain so us lung as omu 
don’t- 

Lord Darlington, DonA what? 

Lady Windermere. Don’t spoil it by saying extravagant silly 
things to me. You think I am a Puritan, I suppose? Wmll, 
I have something of the Puritan in ro.e. I wms brought up 
like that. I am glad of it. My mother died w’hen I was a 
mere child. I lived always with Lady Julia, my father’s 
elder sister, you know. She was stern to me, but she taught 
me what the 'world is forgetting, the difference that there is 
between w’^hat is right and what is wrong. She allowed of 
no compromise. I allow of none. 

Lori Darlingtm. My dear Lady Windermere! 

Lady Windermere. [Leaning hack m the You look on m.e 
as being behind the age—w^ell, I am! I should be sorry to 
be on the same level as an age like this. 

Lord Darlingtan, You think the age very bad. 

Lady Winiermere. Yes. Nowadays people seem to look on 
life as a speculation. It is not a speculation. It is a 
sacrament. Its idea! is Love. Its purification is sacrifice. 

Lori Daflington. [Smilingd\ Oh, anything is better than being 
sacrificed! 

Lady Windermere. [LeaningJomafii\ Don’t say that. 

Lord Darlingtm., 1 do say it. I fee! it—know it. 
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Lacy W iniermere. at tacleJl I think they sheuid 

ne\'pr be forgiven. 

Leri Darhnf.on, And men? I)'} ron tiiink that there should 
be the same for men as tli’'*!*;- ore for women,? 

Lady Windermere, Certain:vI 

Lord Da^‘ 'nyton. [ tlimt: 1 f? to ( 'mplex a thi^^j to be settled 
by these hard and fast niles. 

Lady fl mdermere. If a’e had these hard and fast ruleSj^” we 
shor.ld find life much more simple. 

Lord Darlington. You allow of no exceptions? 

Lady Windermere. Konel 

Lo/dparlingfm?. Ah,, what a fascinating Puritan you ore, Lady 
Windermere! 

Lady Windermere. The adjective was unnecci-sarv. Lord 
Darlington. 

Lord Darlingimi. I couldn’t help it. I can resist evervthing 
except teiT!pta"!'~n. ' " 

Lady Windern:ere. have the rneCern aCertatinn of weakness. 

Lord Darlingimz. [Looking at keril It’s only an affectatiom 
Lady Windermere. 

■Enter Parker C. 

Parker. The Duchess of Benrick and Lady Agatha Carlisle. 
Efiier ike Duchess of Berwick and Lady Agatha Carlisle C. 

[Exit Farker C. 

Durness of Berwick. [Coming down C and shaking hands.] 
Dear Margaret^, I am so pleased to see you,. You remember 
A*gath.a^ don’t you ? [Crossing L C.] How do you do. Lord 
Darlington? I wmn’t let you know my daughter, you a,.xe 
far too wicked. 

Lord Darhngton. Don’t say thaL Duchess. As a wicked man 
I am a complete failure. WTiy^ there are lots of people wdio 
say I have never really done anyth,mg wrong in the whole 
course of my life. Of course they only say it behind niy back. 

Dtickess of Berwick. Isn’t he dreadful? Agatha, this is Lord 
Darlington. Mind you don’t believe a w'ord he says. 
Darlington crosses E C.] No, no tea, thank you, dear 
[Crosses and sits on sofa.] We have just had tea at Lady 
Markby’s. Such bad tea, too. It was quite undrinkable. 
I ivasn’t at all surprised. Her own sonAn-law^ supplies it. 
Agatha.is looking forward so much to your bail to-night, 
dear Margaret. 
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Lady IVindermere. [Sealed L C.] Oh,, you mustxu't think it is 
going to be a ball, Duchess. It is only a dance in honour 
of my birthday. A small and early. 

Lord Darlington. [Standing L C.] Very small, very early, and 
veiy select, Duchess. 

Duckiss fjfBerzvick. [On sofa L.] Of course it’s going to be select. 
But we know ika^ dear Margaret, about your house. It is 
reailv one of the few houses in London where I can take 
Agatha,, and where I feel perfectly secure about dear Berwick. 
I don’t know wiiat society is coming to. The most dreadful 
people seem to go everywhere. They certainly come to my 
parties—the men get quite furious if one doesn’t ask them. 
Really, some one should make a stand against it. 

Lady Windermere. 1 will, Duchess. I will have no one in my 
house about whom there is any scandal. 

Lord Darlington. [E C.] Oh, don’t say that, Lady Windermere. 
I should never be admitted! {SiUmg. 

Duokess of Berwich. Oh, men don’t matter. With women it is 
different. We’re good. Some of us are, at least. But we 
are positively getting elbowed into the corner. Our husbands 
would really forget our existence if wt didn’t nag at them 
from time to time, just to remind them that we have a 
perfect legal right to do so. 

Lord Daflington.'^lt's a curious thing, Duchess, about the game 
of marriage—a game, by the way, that is going out of 
fashion—the wives hold all the honours, and invariably lose 
the odd trick. 


Duchess of Berwick. The odd trick.? Is that the husband. 
Lord Darlington? 

Lori Darlington. It would be rather a good name for, the 
.modem husband. 

Duchess of Berwick. Dear Lord Darlington, how thoroughly 

' depraved you are I 

Lady Windermere. Lord Darlington is trivial. 

Lord Darlington. Ah, don’t say that, Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere. V^y do you talk so trivially about life, then? 

Lord Darlington. Because I think that life is far too important 
a thing ever to talk seriously about it. [Moves up C. 

Duchess of Berwick. What does he mean?. Do, as a concession 
to my poor wits, Lord Darlington, just explain to me what 

... y.ou really mean." . . 

L&rd Darlington. [Coming down hack of table.] I think I had 
better not, Duchess. Nowadays to be intelligible is to be 
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found out. Good-bye! [Shakes hands with Duchess,] And 
now— up Lady Windermere, good-bye. I may 

come to-nightj mayn^t I ? Do let me come. 

Lady Windermere. [Standing up stage with Lord Darlingtoni\ 
Yes, certainly. But you are not to say foolish, insincere 
things to people. 

Lord Darlington. [Smiling.] Ah! you are beginning to reform 
me. It is a dangerous thing to reform any one, Lady 
Windermere. [Bows^ and exit C. 

Duchess of Berwick. [Who has risen, goes C.] What a charming 
wicked creature! I like Mm so much. Fm quite delighted 
he’s gone! How sweet you’re looking! Where do you get 
your gowns? And now I must tell you how^ sorry I am for 
you, dear Margaret. [Crosses to sofa and sits with Lady 
Windermere.] Agatha, darling! 

Lady Agatha. Yes, mamma. [Rises. 

Duchess of Berwick. Y7ili you go and look over the photograph 
album that I see there? 

Lady Agatha, Yes, mamma. [Ci9£?s to table up L. 

Duchess of Berwick. Dear girl! She is so fond of photographs 
of Switzerland. Such a pure taste, I think. But I really 
am so sorry for you, Margaret. 

Lady. Windermere. [Smiling.] Why, Duchess? 

Duchess of Berwick. Oh, on account of that horrid woman. 
She dresses so well, too, w^hich makes it much worse, sets 
such a dreadful example. Augustus—you know my„ dis¬ 
reputable brother—such a trial to us all—weU, Augustus is 
completely infatuated about her. It is quite scandalous, 
for she is absolutely inadmissible into society. Many a 
woman has a past, but I am told that she has at least a 
dozen, and that they aU fit. 

Lady Windermere. Whom are you talking about. Duchess? 

Duchess of Berwick. About Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lady Windermere. Mrs. Erlynne? I never heard of her, 
Duchess. And what has she to do with me ? 

Duchess of Berwick. My poor child! Agatha, darling! 

Lady Agatha. Yes, mamma. 

Duchess^ of Berwick. Will you go out on the terrace and look, at 
the sunset? 

Lady Agatha. [Exit through window L. 

Duchess of Berwick. Sweet girl I So devoted to sunsets! Shows 
such refinement of feeling, does it not? After all, there is 
nothing like Nature, is there? 
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Lady Windennere. But what is it^ Duchess? ¥/hy do you 
talk to me about this person? 

Duchess of Berwick. Don^t you really know? I assure you 
we’re all so distressed about it. Only last night at dear 
Lady Jansen’s every one was saying how extraordinary it 
was "that; of all men in London; Windermere should behave 
in such a way. 

Lcdy JVindermere. My husband—what has he got to do mth 
any woman of that kind ? 

Duchess of Berwick. Ah; whoX indeed; dear? That is the point. 
He goes to see her continually; and stops for hours at a time; 
and while he is there she is not at home to any one. Not 
that many ladies call on her; my dear, but she has a great 
many disreputable men friends—my own brother particularly; 
as I told you—and that is what makes it so dreadful about 
Windermere. We looked upon him as being such a model 
husband; but I am afraid there is no doubt about it. My 
.dear .nieces—^you know the Saville girlS; don’t you?—such 
nice domestic creatures—plain; dreadfully .plaiU; but so 
good—^well; they’re always at the window doing fancy work; 
and making ugly things for the poor; which I think so useful 
of them in these dreadful socialistic dayS; and this terrible 
w^oman has taken a house in Curzon Street; right opposite 
them—such a respectable street, too! I don’t know wdiat 
we’re coming to! And they tell me that Windermere goes 
there four .and five times a week—^they see him. They 
can’t help it—and although they never talk scandal, they— 
well;, of course—they remark on it to every one. And the 
worst of it all is that I have been told that this woman has 
got a great deal of money out of somebody; for it seems that 
she came to London six months ago without anything at all 
to speak of; and now she has this charming house in Mayfair, 
drives her ponies in the Park every afternoon and all—weil, 
all—since she has known poor dear Windermere. 

Lady Windermere. Oh, I can’t believe it I 

Duchess of Berwick. But it’s quite true, my dear. The whole 
of London knows it. That is why I felt it was better to 
come and talk to you, and advise you to take Windermere 
away at once to Homburg or to .^^ix, where he’ll have some¬ 
thing to amuse him, and where you can watch him ail day 
long. I assure you, my dear, that on several occasions after 
I w'as first married; I had to pretend to be very ill, and was 
obliged to drink the most unpleasant mineral waters, merely 
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to get Bemick out of town. He was so extrercxeiy sus¬ 
ceptible. Though I am bound to say he never gave avvay 
any large surns of money to anybody. He is far too iiign- 
principled for that! 

Lady Windermere, [Interrupting^ Duchess^ DuchesS;, it^s impos¬ 
sible ! [Rising and crossing stage to C.] We are only married 
two years. Our cliiid is but six months old. 

[Sits in chair R of L table. 

Duchess of Berwick. x 4 h_, the dear pretty bab3/! How is the 
little darling? Is it a boy or a girl? I hope a girl—no^ 

I remember it’s a boy! Fm, so sorry. B03/S are so wicked. 
My boy is excessively immoral. Ton wouldn’t believe at 
what hours he comes home. And he's only left Oxford a 
few inonths—-I really don’t know wdiat they teacn them 
there. 

Lady Windermere. Are all men bad? 

Duchess of Berwick. Oh, all of them, my dear, ail of them, 
without any exception. And they never grow^ any better. 
Men become old, but they never become good. 

Lady Windermere. Windermere and I married for love. 

Duchess of Berwick. Yes; we begin like that. ^ It was only 
Berwick’s brutal and incessant threats of suicide that made 
me accept him at all, and before the year was out, he was 
running after all kinds of petticoats, every colour, every 
shape, every material In fact, before the honeymoon w^as 
over, I caught him winking at my maid, a most pretty, 
respectable girl I dismissed her at once without a character. 
No, I remember I passed her on to my sister; poor dear 
Sir George is so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t matter. 
But it did, though—^it was most unfortunate.^ JEAes,] And 
now, my dear child, I must go, as we are dining out. And 
mind' you don’t take this little aberration of Windermere’s 
too much to heart. Just take him abroad, and he’ll come 
back to you all right. 

Lady Windermere. Come back to me? [G. 

Duchess of Berwick. [L C.] Yes, dear, these wicked women get 
our husbands away from us, but they always come back, 
slightly daihaged, of course. And don’t make scenes, men 
hate them! 

Lady Windermere. It is very kind of you, Duchess, to come and 
tell me all this. But I can’t believe that my husband is 
untrue to me. 

Duchess of Berwick. Pretty child! T was like that once. Now 
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I know that all men are monsters. [Lady Windermere rings 
bein Tfce oniv thing to do is to feed the wretches well A 
good cook does wonders^ and that I know you have. My 
dear hlargaret, you are not going to cry? 

Ludv IVvideTfncTB. Lou needn't be afraid^ Duchess^ I never cry.. 
Duchess of Berwick. That’s quite right, dear. Crying is the refuge 
of plain wcmen but the min of pretty ones. Agatha, darling i 
Lair Amtha . [Entering L.] Yes, mamma. 

[Stands hack of table L C, 
Duchess of Berwick. Come and bid good-bye^to Lady W'inder- 
mere, and thank her for your charming visit. [Coming down 
again] And by the way, I must thank you for sending a 
card to Mr. Hopper—he’s that rich you,ng Australian people 
are taking such notice of just at present. His ^father made 
a great fortune by selling some kind of food in circular tins— 
most palatable, I believe—I fancy it is the thing the servants 
alwavs refuse to eat. But the son is quite interesting. I 
think he’s attracted by dear Agatha’s clever talk. ^Of 
course, w^e should be ve,ry sorry to lose her, but I think 
that a mother who doesn’t part with a daughter every 
season has no real affection. We’re coming to-night, dear. 
[Parker opens C doors] And remember my advice, take the 
poor fellow out of town at once, it is the only thing to do. 
Good-bye, once more; come, Agatha. 

[Exeunt Duchess and Lady Agatha C. 
Lady Windermere. How horrible! I understand now what Lord 
Darlington meant by the imaginary instance of the couple 
not two years married. Oh! it can’t be true—she spoke of 
enormous sums of money paid to this woman. I know 
where Arthur keeps his bank book—in one of the drawers of 
that desk. I might find out by that. I will find out. 
[Opens drawer] No, it is some hideous mistake. and 

goes C.] Some silly scandal! He loves me\ He loves me\ 
But why should I not look? I am his wife, I have a right 
to look! [Returns to bureau, takes out booh and examines it 
page by page, smiles and gives a sigh of relief] I knew it! 
there is not a word of truth in this stupid story. [Puis book 
back in drawer. As she does so, starts and takes out another 
book] A second book—^private—locked! [Tries to open it, 
but fails. Sees paper knife on hureau, and with it cuts cover 
from hook. Begins to start at tike fast page] ‘'Mrs, Erlynne 
£600 —^I^frs. Erlynne— £700 —^Mrs. Erlynne— £400.” Oh! it 
is true! It is true! How horrible! [Throws hook on floor. 
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Enter Lord Windermere C. 

Lord Windermere, Well, dear^ has the fan been sent home yet? 
[Going R C, Sees book.] Margaret^ you have cut open my 
bank book. You have no right to do such a thing! 

Lady Windermere. You think it wrong that you are found out^ 
don’t you? 

I.ord Windermere. I think it wrong that a wife should spy on 
her husband. 

Lady Windermere. I did not spy on you. I never knew of this 
woman’s existence till half an hour ago. Some one. who 
pitied me was kind enough to teil me what eve.iy one in 
London knows already—your daily visits to Curzon Street^ 
your mad infatuation^ the monstrous sums of money you 
squander on this infamous woman! [Crossing L. 

Lord Windermere. Margaret! don’t talk like that of Mrs. 
Erlynne; you don’t know how unjust it is! 

Lady Windermere. ^{Ltmiing to /zfm.] You are very jealous of 
Mrs. ^Eriymie’s honour. I wish yon had been as jealous 
of mine. 

Lord Windermere. Your honour is untouched, Margaret. You 
don’t think for a moment that- [Puis book back into desk. 

Lady Windermere. I think that you spend your money strangely. 
That is all. Oh, don’t imagine I mind about the money. 
As far as I am concerned, you may squander everything we 
have. But what I do mind is that you who have loved, me, 
you who have taught me to love you, should pass from the 
love ^ that is given to the love that is bought. Oh, it’s 
horrible! on sofa.] And it is I who feel degraded! you 
don’t fee! anything. I feel stained, utterly stained. You 
can’t realize how hideous the last six months seems to me 
now—every kiss you have given me is tainted in my memory. 

Lord Windermere. [Crossing to her.] Don’t say that," Margaret. 
I never loved any one in the whole world but you. 

Lady Windermere. Who is this woman, then? Why do 

you take a house for her? 

I.ord Windermere. I did not take a house for her. 

Lady Windermere. You gave her the money to do it, which is 
the same thing. 

Lord Windermere. liBJgdsctt, as far as I have known Mrs. 
Erlynne—^— 

Lady Windermere. Is there a Mr. Erl3mne—or is he a myth? 

Lord Windermere. died many years ago. She is 

alone in the world. 
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Lady Windermere. Xo relations? [A pause. 

Lord Winderfnere. Xone. 

Lady WirMermerc. Rather cnrious^ isn't it? [I. 

Lmd Windermere. \L €.] Margaret^ I was saying to you—and I 
beg you to listen to me—that as far as I have known Mrs. 
Erlynne,, she has conducted herself well. If years ago- 

Lady Winder mere. Oil! [Crossing R C.] I don’t want details 
about her life. 

Lord Windermere. [C.] I am not going to give you any details 
adout her life. I tell you simply this—Mrs. Erlynne was 
once honoured^ loved, respected. She was well born, she had 
position—she lost everything—threw it away, if you like. 
That makes it all the more bitter. Misfortunes one can 
endure—they come from outside, they are accidents. But 
to suffer for one’s own faults—ah 1—there is the sting of life. 
It was twenty years ago, too. She w^as little more than a 
girl then. She had been a wife for even less time than you 
have. 

Lady Windermere. I am not interested in her—and—^you should 
not mention this woman and me in the same breath. It is 
an error of taste. [Sitting R at desk. 

Lord Windermere. Margaret, you could save this woman. She 
wants to get back into society, and she wants you to help 
her. [Crossing to her. 

Lady Windermere. Me! 

Lord Winderm-ere. Yes, you. 

Lady IVindermere. How^ impertinent of her! [A pause. 

Lord Windermefe. Margaret, I came to ask you a great favour, 
and I still ask it of you, though you have discovered what I 
had intended you should never have known that I have 
given Mrs.. Erlynne a large sum of money. I want you to 
send her an invitation for our party to-night. 

[Standing L of her. 

Lady Windermere. You are mad! [Rises. 

Lord Windermere. I entreat you. People may chatter about 
her, do chatter about her, of course, but they don’t know 
anything definite against her. She has been to several 
houses—not to houses where you would go, I admit, but 
still to houses where women who are in what is called Society 
nowadays do go. That does not content her. She wants 
you to receive her once. 

Lady Windermere. As a triumph for her, I suppose? 

Lord Windermere. No; but because she knows that you are a 
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good woman—and that if she comes here once she will have 
a chance of a happier^ a surer life than she has had. She 
will make no further effort to know you. Won’t you help 
a woma.n who is trying to get back? 

Lady Windermere, No! If a woman really repents, she never 
wishes to return to the society that has made or seen her 
rain. 

Lard Windermere. I beg of you. 

Lady Windermere. [Crossing to door E.] I am going to dress for 
dinner, and don’t mention the subject again this .evening, 
Arthur [going to him C], you fancy because I have no father 
or mother that I am alone in the world, and that you can 
treat me as you choose. You are wrong, I have friends, 
many friends. 

Lord Windermere. [L {?.] Margaret, you are talking foolishly, 
recklessly. I won’t argue with you, but I insist upon your 
asking; Mrs. Erlynne to-night. 

Lady Windermere, [i? C.] I siiali do nothing of the kind. 

L C. 

Lord Windermere. You refuse? [C. 

Lady Windermere. Absolutely! 

Lord Windermere. Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; it is her 
last chance. 

Lady Windermere. What has that to do with me? 

Lord Windermere. How hard good women are! 

Lady Windermere. How weak bad men are! 

Lord Windermere. Margaret, none of us men may be good 
enough for the women we marry—that is quite true—but 
you don’t imagine I would ever—oh, the suggestion is 
monstrous! 

Lady Windermere. Why should you be different from other 
men ? I am told that there is hardly a .husband in London 
who does not waste his life over some shameful passion. 

Lord Windermere. I am not one of them. 

Lady Windermere. I am not sure of that! 

Lord Windermere. You are sure in your heart. But don’t 
make chasm after chasm between us. God knows the last 
few minutes have thrust us wide enough apart. Sit down 
and write the card. ' 

Lady Windermere. Nothing in, the whole world,.would induce 
me. . . . 

Lord Windermere, [Crossing to hureaud\ Then I will! 

[Rings electric bell^ sits and writes card. 
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Lady Windermere. Yea are going to invite this woman? 

[Crossiftg to him. 

Lord Windermere. Yes. 

Pause. Enter Parker. 

PaYier! 

Parhr. Yes. mv !ord. [Comes down L C. 

Lord Windermere. Have this note sent to Mrs. Erlynne at 
No. 84.4, Carzon Street. {Crossing to LC and giving note to 
Parher] There is no answer! [Exit Parker C. 

Lady Windermere. Arthur, if that woman comes here, I shall 
insult her. 

Lori Windermere. Margaret, don’t say that. 

Lady Windermere. I mean it. ^ ^ ^ 

Lord Windermere. Child, if you did such a thing, there s not a 
woman in London who wouldn’t pity you. 

Ladv Windermere. There is not a good woman in London who 
W'Ould not applaud me. We have been too lax. We must 
make an example. I propose to begin to-night. [Picking 
up fanil Yes, you gave me this fan to-day; it was your 
birthday present. If that wonian crosses my threshold, I 
shall strike her across the face with it. 

Lord Windermere. Margaret, you couldn’t do such a thing. 

Lady Windermere. You don’t know me! [Moves R. 

Enter Parker. 

Parker! 

Parker. Yes, my lady. 

Lady Windermere. I shall dine in my owm room. I don t want 
dinner, in fact. See that everything is ready by half-past 
ten. And, Parker, be sure you pronounce the names of the 
guests very distinctly to-night. Sometimes you speak so 
fast that I miss them. I am particularly anxious to hear 
the names quite clearly, so as to make no mistake. You 
understand, Parker.^ 

Parker. Yes, my lady. 

Ladv Windermere. That will do! [Exit Parker C. 

[Speaking to Lord Windermere.] Arthur, if that w^oman conies 
here—I warn you-- ■ 

Lord Windermere. Margaret, you’ll ruin us! 

Lady Windermere. Usl From this moment my life is separate 
from yours. But if you wish to avoid a public scandal, 
wnite at once to this woman, and tell her that I forbid her 
to come here 1 
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Lord ^Windermere. I will not—I cannot—she must come! 

Lady Wirdermere. Then I shall do exactly as I. have said. 

[Goes E.j You leave me no choice. [Exit R. 

Lord IVinderm-ere. [Calling after her.} Margaret! Margaret! [A 
pause.] My God! What shall I do? I dare not tell her 
who this wmman really is. The shame would kill her, 

[Sinks down into a chair and buries his face in his hands. 

Act Drop 


SECOND ACT 
Scene 

Drawing-room in Lord JVindermere's house. Door R U opening 
into hall-room., where band is playing. Door Ly through wliidi 
guests are entering. Door L U opens on to ilhiminated terrace. 
Palms. flowerSy and hrilliant lights. Room crowded with 
guests. Lady Windermere is receiving them. 

Duchess of Berwick. [Up G.] So strange Lord Windermere isn’t 
here. Mr. Hopper is very late^ too. You have kept those 
five dances for him^ Agatha? [Comes down. 

Lady Agatha. Yts, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick. [Sitting on sofai] Just let me see your 
card. I’m so glad Lady Windermere has revived cards. 
They’re a mother’s only safeguard. You dear simple little 
thing! [Scratches out two namesi\ No nice girl should ever 
waltz with such particularly younger sons! It looks so 
fast! The last two dances you might pass on the terrace 
with Mr. Hopper. 

Enter Mr. Dumhy and Lady Plymdalefrom ike ball-room. 

Lady Agatha. Yes, mamma. 

Duchess of Berwick. [Fanning herself.] The air is so pleasant 
there. 

Parker. Mrs. Cowper - Cowper. Lady Stutfield. Sir James 
Royston. Mr. Guy Berkeley, 

[These people enter as announced. 

Dumhy. Good evening, Lady Stutfield. I suppose this will be 
the last ball of the season? 

Lady Stutfield. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It’s been a delightful 
season, hasn’t it? 
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Dumb}'. Quite deliehtful! Good evening, Duchess. I suppose 
this vnll be the last ball of the season? 

Duchess of Berwick. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It has been a 
verv dull season, hasn’t it? 

Dianby. Dreadfullv dull! Dreadfully dull! 

Mrs. Co-sper-Cowper. Good evening, Mr. Dumby. I suppose 
this '.rill be the last ball of the season? 

Dumhv. Oh, I think not. There’ll probably be two more. 

" \Wanders hack to Lady Plymdale. 

Parker. Mr. Rufford. Lady Jedburgh and Miss Graham. 

Mr. Hopper. [These people enter as announced. 

Hopper, How do you do, Lady Windermere? How do you do, 
Duchess? [Bows to Lady Agatha. 

Duchess of Berwick. Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice of you to come 
so early. We all know how you are run after in London. 
Ecpfer. Capital place, London! They are not nearly so 
exclusive in London as they are in Sydney. 

Duchess of Berwick. Ah! we know your value, Mr. Hopper. 
We wish there were more like you. It would make life so 
much easier. Do you know, Mr. Hopper, dear Agatha and 
I are so much interested in Australia, It must be so pretty 
with all the dear little kangaroos flying about. ^ Agatha has 
found it on the map. What a curious shape it is! Just like 
a large packing case. However, it is a very young country, 
isn't it? 

Hopper. Wasn't it made at the same time as the others, Duchess ? 
Duchess of Berwick. How clever you are, Mr. Hopper! You 
have a cleverness quite of your own. Now I mustn’t keep you. 
Hopper. But I should like to dance with Lady Agatha, Duchess. 
Duchess of Berwick. Well, I hope she has a dance left. Have 
you a dance left, Agatha? 

Lady Agatha. Yes, mamma. 

Diichess of Berwick. ntxt ontl 

Lady Agatha. Yes, mamma. 

Mav I have the pleasure? [Lady Agatha hows. 

Duchess of ^Berwick. Mind you take great care of my little 
chatter-box, Mr. Hopper. ' . 

\Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper pass into halLroom. 

Enter Lord WMermere L. 

Lord Windermere. Margaret, I want to speak to you. 

Lady Windermere. In a moment. [The music stops. 

Parker. Lord Augustus Lorton. 
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Enter Lard Augustus. 

Lord Augustus. Good evening^ Lady Windermere. 

Duchess of Berisick. Sir James^ will you take me into the ball¬ 
room? Augustus has been dining with us to-night. I really 
have had quite enough of dear Augustus for the moment. 

[&> James Royston gives the Duchess Ms arm and escorts her 
into the balLroom. 

Parker. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bowden. Lord and Lady Paisley. 
Lord Darlington. [These people enter as announced. 

Lord Augustus. [Coming up to Lord Windermere.] Want to 
speak to you particularly^, dear boy. worn to a shadow. 
Know I don’t look it. None of us men do look what we 
really are. Demmed good tiling, too. Wliat I w^ant to know 
is this. . Who is she? Wdiere does she come from? WYy 
hasn’t she got any demmed reLtions? Demmed nuisance^ 
relations I But they make one so demmed respectable. 

Lord IVindermere. Yon are talking of Mrs. Erlyiine, I suppose? 
I only met her six months ago. Till then, I never knew of 
her existence. 

Lord Augustus. You have seen a good deal of her since then. 

Lord Windermere. [Coldlyh\ Yes, I have seen a good deal of her 
since then. I have just seen her. 

Lord Augustus. Egad! the women are very down on her. I 
have been dining with Arabella this evening! By Jove! you 
should have heard what she said about Mrs. Erlynne. .She 
didn’t leave a rag on her. . . . [Asideh\ Berwick and I told 
her that didn’t matter much, as the lady in question must 
have an extremely fine figure. You should have seen 
Arabella’s expression! . . . But, look here, dear boy. I 
don’t know what to do about Mrs. Erlynne. Egad! I might 
be married to her; she treats me with such demmed indif¬ 
ference., She’s deuced clever, too! She explains every¬ 
thing. Egad! she explains you. She has got any amount 
of explanations for you—and all of them different. 

No explanations are necessary about my 
friendship with Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Augustus. Hem! Weil, look here, dear old fellow. Do 
you think she will ever get into this demmed thing called 
Society ? Would you introduce her to your wife ? No use 
beating about the confounded bush. Would you do that? 

Lord Windermere. Mrs. Erlynne is coming here to-night. 

Lord Augustus. Your wife has sent her a card? 
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Lord Windermere. Mrs. Eriynne has received a card. 

Lord Augustus. Then she’s all rights dear boy. But why 
didn’t you tell me that before? It would have saved me a 
heap of worry and demmed misunderstandings! 

[Lady Agatha and Mr. Hopper cross and exit on terrace L L E, 

Parker. Mr. Cecil Graham! 

Enter Mr. Cecil Graham. 

Cecil Graham. [Bows to Lady Windermere, passes over a?td 
shakes hands with Lord Wtnderme 7 '‘e.’j Good evening^ Arthur. 
\%y don’t you ask me how I am? I like people to ask me 
how I am. It shows a widespread interest in my health. 
Now^ to-night I am not at all well. Been dining with my 
people. Wonder why it is one’s people are always so tedious? 
My father would talk morality after dinner. I told him he 
was old enough to know better. But my experience is that 
as soon as .people are old enough to know better^ they don’t 
know anything at all. Hallo, Tuppy! ^ Hear you’re going 
to be married again: thought you were tired of that game. 

Lord Augustus. You’re excessively trivial, my dear boy, 
excessively trivial! 

Cecil Graham. By the way, Tuppy, which is it? ^ Have you 
been twdce married and once divorced, or twice divorced and 
once married? I say you’ve been twice divorced and once 
married. It seems so much more probable. 

Lord Augustus. I have a very bad memory. I really don’t 
remember wdiich. [Moves away R. 

Lady Plymdale. Lord Windermere, I’ve .something most 
particular to ask you. 

Lord Wifidermere. I am afraid—if you will excuse me—I must 
join my wife. , 

Lady Plymdale. Oh, you mustn’t dream of such a thing. It’s 

' most dangerous nowadays for a husband to pay .any attention 
to his,wife in public. It,,always makes people think that he 
beats her when they’re alone. The world has grown so 
suspicious of an3rthiBg that looks like , a happy married life. 
But Til tell you what it is at .supper. 

[Mcrves towards door of hall-room. 

LoriAVindermere. [C.] MsxgBittl speak to you. 

Lady Windermere. Wil you hold my fan for me. Lord 
Darlington? Thanks. [Comes down to him. 

Lord Windermere. [Crossing to her.] Margaret, what you said 
before dinner was, of course, impossible? 
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Lady Windermere, That woman is not coming here to-night! 

Lord Windermere, [RC.] Mrs. Erlynne is coming here, and if 
you in any way annoy or wound her, you will bring shame 
and sorrow on us both. Remember that! Ah, Margaret! 
only trust me! A wife should trust her husband! 

Lady Windermere, [C-] London is full of women who trust 
their husbands. One can alw^ays recognize them. The}^ 
look so thoroughly unhappy. I am not going to be one of 
them. [Moves iip,] Lord Darlington, w-ili you give me back 
niy fan, please? Thanks. ... A useful thing a fan, isn^t 
it? . . . I want a friend to-night, Lord Darlington: I didn’t 
know I would want one so soon. 

Lord Darlington, Lady Windermere! I knew the time would 
come some day; but why to-night ? 

Lord Windermere, I will tell her. I must. It would be terrible 
if there were any scene. Margaret . . . 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne! 

[Lord Windermere starts. Mrs. Erlynne enters^ very heauii- 
ftilly dressed and very dignified. Lady Windermere 
clutches at her fan, then lets it drop on the floor. She 
bows coldly to Mrs. Erlynne, who bows to her sweetly in 
turn, and sails into the room. 

Lord Darlington. You have dropped your fan, Lady Windermere. 

[Picks it up and hands it to her. 

Mrs. Erlynne, [C.] How do you do, again, Lord Windermere? 
How charming your sweet wife looks! Quite a picture! 

Lord Windermere. [In a low voicei\ It was terribly rash of you 
to come 1 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Smilingi] The wisest thing I ever did in my life. 
And, by the way, you must pay me a good deal of attention 
this evening. I am afraid of the women. You must intro¬ 
duce me to some of them. The men I can always manage. 
How do you do, Lord Augustus? You have quite neglected 
me lately. I have not seen you since yesterday. I am afraid 
you’re faithless. Every one told me so. 

Lord Augustus. [R.] Now really, Mrs. Erlynne, allow me to 
explain. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [R C,] No, dear Lord Augustus, you can’t explain 
an3rthing. It is your chief charm. 

Lord Augustus. Ah ! if you find charms in me, Mrs. Erl5mne—— 
[They converse together. Lord Windermere moves uneasily 
about the room watching Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Darlington. [To Lady Windermere.l How pale you are! 
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Ludv Windertfiere. Cowards are alvv’'ays pale! 

Lord Darlin^^on, You look faint. Come out on the terrace. 

Lady WLiurroere. Yes. [To Parker.] Parker, send my cloak out. 

Jfrs. Erhrjie. [Crossing to her.] Lady Windermere, how beauti¬ 
fully vour terrace is illuminated. Reminds me of Prince 
Dcria’s at Rome. [Lady Windermere hows coldly, and goes 
afiiitk Lord Darlingion.} Oh, how do you do, Mr. Graham? 
isn’t that your aunt, Lady Jedburgh? I should so much 
like to know her. 

Cecil Graham. [After a moments hesitation and emhaYrassmeitth] 
Oh, certainly, if you wish it. Aunt Caroline, allow me to 
introduce Mrs. Eriyrme. 

Erlynne. So pleased to meet you, Lady Jedburgh. 
beside her on the Your nephew and I are great friends. 

I am so much interested in Ms political career. I think he’s 
sure to be a wonderful success. He thinks like a Tory, and 
talks like a Radical, and that so important nowadays. 
He '’s such a brilliant talker too. But we all know from 
whom he inherits that. Lord Aliandale was saying to me 
only yesterday, in the Park, that Mr. Graham talks almost 
as 'well as his aunt. 

Lady Jedburgh, [i?.] Most kind of you to say these charming 
things to me! 

[Mrs. Erlynne smiles, and continues conversation. 

Dumhy. [To Cecil GrahamJ] Did you introduce Mrs. Erlynne to 
Lady Jedburgh? 

Cecil Graham. Had to, my dear fellow. CouldnT help it ! 
That wnman can make one do anything she wants. How, 
I donT know, 

Dumhy. Hope to goodness she won’t speak to me! 

[Saunters towards Lady Plymdale. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [C. To Lady Jedburgh.] On Thursday? With 
great pleasure. [Rises, and speaks to Lord Windermere, 
laughingh] What a bore it is to have to be civil to these 
old dowagers! But they always insist on it! 

Lady Plymdale, [To Mr. Dumhyd\ Who is that well-dressed 
woman talking to Windermere? 

Dumhy. Haven’t the slightest idea! Looks like an edition de 
luxe of a wicked French novel, meant specially for the English 
market. 

Mrs. Erlynne. So that is poor Dumby with Lady Plymdale ? 
I hear she is frightfully jealous of Mm. He doesn’t seem 
anxious to speak to me to-night. I suppose he is afraid of 
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her. Those straw-coloured women have dreadful tempers. 
Do you know^ I think FIl dance with you first_y Windermere. 
[Lord MHniermere bites his lip and frowns.] It will make 
Lord Augustus so jealous! Lord Augustus! [Lord Augustus 
comes iowfi.] Lord Windermere insists on my dancing with 
him firsts and^ as it's his own house^ I can't ?reil refuse. 
You know" I would much sooner dance with you. 

Lord Augustus. [IITf/s a low ^£>70..] I wish I could think so^ 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne. You know it far too well. I can fancy a person 
dancing through life with you and finding it charming. 

Lord Augustus. {Placing his hand on his white waisicoat.l Oh^ 
thank you^ thank you. You are the most adorable of all 

ladies 1 

Mw. Erlynne. What a nice speech! So simple and so sincere! 
Just the sort of speech I like. Well; you shall hold my 
bouquet. [Goes towards ball-room on Lord V/inderntere's arm.] 
Ah; Mr. Dumby; how are you? I am sorry I have been out 
the last three times you have called. Come and lunch 
on Friday. 

Dufnby. [With perfect nonchalancei\ Delighted! 

[Lady Plymdale glares with indignation at Mr. Diimhy. Lord 
Augtistus follows Mrs. Erlynne and Lord Windermere 
into the hall-room holding bouquet. 

Lady Plymdale. [To Mr. Dumbyi] What an absolute brute you 
are! I never can believe a word you say! Why did you 
tell me you didn’t know her? What do you mean by calling 
on her three times running? You are not to go to lunch 
there; of course you understand that? 

Dumby. My dear Laura; I -wouldn’t dream of going! 

Lady Plymdale. You haven’t told me her name yet! Who is she ? 

Dumby. [Coughs slightly and smooths his hairi] She’s a Mrs. 
Erlynne. 

Lady Plymdale. That woman! 

Dumby. Yes; that is what every one calls her. 

Lady Plymdale. How very interesting! How intensely interest¬ 
ing! I really must have a good stare at her. [Goes to door 
of ball-room and looks m.] I have heard the most shocking 
things about her. They say she is ruining poor Windermere. 
And Lady Windermere; who goes in for being so proper, 
invites her! How extremely amusing I It takes a thoroughly 
good woman to do a thoroughly stupid thing. You are to 
lunch there on Friday ! 
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Bumby . WI13M 

Laiv ''Plytniale. Because I want you to take my husband with 
you. He lias been so attentive lately, that he has become 
a perfect nuisance. Now, this woman is just the thing for 
him. Hell dance attendance upon her as long as she lets 
him, and won’t bother me. I assure you, women of that 
kind are most useful. They form the basis of other people’s 
marriages. 

Dimiby. What a m.ystery you are 1 

Lady ''Plymdale. [Looking at Mm.] I wish you were! 

Dtmiby.''l am—to myself. I am the only person in the world 
I should like to know thoroughly; but I don’t see any chance 
of it just at present. 

[They pass into the ball-room, and Lady Windermere and 
Lori Darlington enter from the terrace. 

Lady Windermere. Yes, Her coming here is monstrous, un¬ 
bearable. I know now what you meant to-day at tea time. 
Why didn’t you tell me right out? You should have! 

Lord Darlington. I couldn’t! A man can’t tell these things 
about another man! But if I had knowm he was going to 
make you ask her here to-night, I think I would have told 
you. That insult, at any rate, you would have been spared. 

Lady Windermere. I did not ask her. He insisted on her 
coming—against my entreaties—against my commands. Oh! 
the house is tainted for me! I feel that every woman here 
sneers at me as she dances by with my husband. What 
have I done to deserve this? I gave him all my life. He 
took it—used it—spoiled it! I am degraded in my own eyes; 
and I lack courage—I am a coward! down on sofa. 

Lori Darlington. If I know you at all, I know that you can’t 
live with a man who treats you like this! What sort of 
Efe would you have with him? You would feel that he was 
lying to you every moment of the day. You would feel that 
the look in his eyes was false, his voice false, his touch false, 
his passion false. He would come to you when he was weary 
of others; you would have to comfort him. He would come 
to you when he was devoted to others; you would have to 
charm him. You would have to be to him the mask of Ms 
real life, the cloak to hide his secret. 

Lady Windermere. You are right—-you are terribly right. But 
where am I to turn? You said you would be my friend, 
Lord DarKngton.—^Tell me, what am I to do? Be my 
.friend■mow.' ■ 
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Lord Ddrlington, Between men and women there is no friend¬ 
ship possible. There is passion^ enmity^ worship, love, bat 
no friendship. I love you- 

Lady Windermere. No, no! [Rises. 

Lord Darlington. Yes, I love you! Yon are more to me than 
anything in the whole world. What does your husband 
give you? Nothing. Whatever is in him he gives to ^this 
wretched woman, whom he has thrust into your society, 
into your home, to shame you before every one. I offer you 
my life- 

Lady Windermere. Lord Darlington! 

Lord Darlington. My life—my whole life. Take it, and do 
with it what you will. ... I love you—love you as I have 
never loved any living thing. From the moment I met you 
I loved you, loved you blindly, adoringly, madly! You did not 
know it then—^you know it now I Leave this house to-night. 

I won't tell you that the world matters nothing, or the world's 
voice, or the voice of society. They matter a great deal. 
They matter far too much. But there are moments when 
one has to choose between living one’s own life, full33 
entirely, completely—or dragging out some false, shallow, 
degrading existence that the world in its hypocrisy demands. 
You have that moment now. Choose! Oh, my love, 
choose! 

Lady Windermere. [Moving slowly away from Jiim^ and looking 
at him with startled eyesi\ I have not the courage. 

Lord Darlington. [Following herl\ Yes; you have the courage. 
There may be six months of pain, of disgrace even, but when 
you no longer bear his name, when you bear mine, ail will be 
well. Margaret, my love, my wife that shall be some day- 
yes, my wife! You know it! What are you now? This 
woman has the place that belongs by right to you. ^ Oh! go 
—go out of this house, with head erect, with a smile upon 
your lips, with courage in your eyes. All London w^iil know 
wLy you did it; and who will blame you? No one. If they 
do, what matter? Wrong? What is wrong? It’s wrong 
for a man to abandon his wife for a shameless woman. It is 
wTong for a wife to remain with a man who so dishonours her. 
You said once you would make no compromise with things. 
Make none now. Be brave! Be yourself! 

Lady Windermere. I am afraid of being myself. Let me think! 
Let me wait I My husband may return to me. 

[Sits down, on sofa. 
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Lord Darlington, And you would take him back! \ou are not 
wLat I thought you were. You are just the same as every 
other woman. Y^ou would stand anything rather than face 
the censure of a worlds whose praise you would ^despise. xU 
a week you w-ill be driving with this woman in the Park, 
She will be your constant guest^ your dearest ^friend. You 
would endure anvthing rather than break with one blow 
.this monstrous tie^ You are right. YYu have no courage; 

Lady Windermere. Ah^, give me time to think. I camot 
answer you now. [Passes her hand nervously over her brow. 

Lord Darlington. It must be now or not at 

Lady Windermere. {Rising from the soJa.\ Then, not at ail! 

[A fause. 

Lord Darlington. You break my heart! 

Lady Windermere. Mine is already broken. _ {A pajue. 

Lord Darlington. To-morrow I leave England. This is the last 
time I shall ever look on you. You will never see me again. 
For one moment our lives met—our souls touched. They 
must never meet or touch again. Good-bye, Margaret. {Exit. 
Lady Windermere. How alone I am in life! How tembly alone! 
{The music stops. Enter the Duchess of Berwick attd Lord 
Paisley laughing and talking. Other guests come on 
from ball-room. 

Duchess of Berwick, Dear Margaret, IVe just been having such 

a delightful chat with Mrs. Erlynne. I am so sorry for 
what I said to you this afternoon about her. Of course, she 
must be all right zsyou invite her. _ A most attractive woman, 
and has such sensible views on life. Told me she entirely 
disapproved of people marrjring more than once, so I feel 
{^uite safe about poor Augustus. Can^t imagine why people 
speak against her. It’s those horrid nieces of mine—the 
Saville girls—they’re always talking scandal. Still, I should 
go to Homburg, dear, I really should. She is just a little 
too attractive. But where is Agatha? Oh, there she is. 
{Lady Agatha and Mr. Eopper enter from terrace L U E.] 
Mr. Hopper, I am very, very angry with you. _ You have 
taken Agatha out on the terrace, and she is so delicate. 
Hopper. {L C.] Awfully sorry. Duchess. We went out for a 
moment and then got chatting together. 

Duchess of Berwick. [C.] Ah, about dear Australia, I suppose? 
Hopper. Yes! 

Duchess of Berwick. Agatha, darling! {Beckons her over. 
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Ladv Agaiha. Yes, mamma! , ^ i 

Duchess of Berwick. Did Mr. Hopper definitely 

Idiy Yes, mamma. _ . 

Duchess of Berwick. And wliat answer did you give Iiim, dear 

child? 

Lady Agaiha. Yes, 

Duchess of Benmck. [Affeciionately.] My dear one! You always 
say the right thing. Mr. Hopper! James ! Agatha has told 
me everything. How cleverly you have both kept your 
secret! 

Hopper. You don’t mind my taking Agatha ofi to Australia, 
then, Duchess ? 

Duchess of Berwick. {Indignantly To Australia? On, doiit 
mention that dreadful \nilgar place. 

Hopper. But she said she’d like to come with me. 

Duchess of Berwick. [Severely.] Did you say that, Agatiia; 

Ladv Agaiha. Yes, mamma. 

Duchess' of Berwick. Agatha, you say the most sdly things 
possible. I think on the whole that Grosvenor Square 
W'Ouid be a more healthy place to reside in. There are lots 
of vulgar people live in Grosvenor Square, but at^any ra^e 
there are no horrid kangaroos crawling about. But well 
talk about that to-morrow. James, you can take Agatha 
down You’ll come to lunch, of course, James. At half¬ 
past one, instead of two. The Duke will wish to say.a few 
words to you, I am sure. 

Hopper. I should like to have a chat with the Duke, Duchess. 

He has not said a single word to me yet.' _ 

Duchess of Berwick. ! think you’ll find he wiii have a great deal 
to say to you to-morrow. [Exit Lady Agatha with Mr. 
Hopper.] And now good night, Margaret. I’m afraid^ it’s 
the old, old story, dear. Love—well, not love at first sight, 
but love at the end of the season, which is so much more 
satisfactory. 

Lady Windermere, Good night, Duchess. , 

[Exit the Duchess of Berwick on Lord Paisley s arm. 
Lady Plymdale. My dear Margaret, what a handsome womm 
your husband has been dancing with! I should be quite 
jealous if I were you! Is she a great friend of yours? 

Lady Windermere. No! 

Lady Plymdale. Really? Good night, dear. ^ ^ 

[Looks at Mr. Dumhy ana exit. 
Dumby. Awful manners young Hopper has! 
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Cecil Graham. Mil Hopper is one of Nature’s gentlemen, the 
worst type of ^^entlemail I know. 

Dumhy. Sensible"" woman. Lady Windermere. Lots of wives 
would have objected to Mrs. Eri3mne coming. But Lady 
Windermere has that uncommon thing called common sense. 

Cecil Graham. And Windermere knows that nothing looks so 
like innocence as an indiscretion. 

Dumb}'. Yes; dear Windermere is becoming almost modern. 
Never thought he would. [Bows to Lady Windermere and exit. 

Lady Jedburgh. Good night, Lady Windermere. _ What a fasci¬ 
nating woman Mrs. Erl50ine is! She is coming to^lunch on 
Thursday, won’t you come too? I expect the Bishop and 
dear Lady Merton. 

Lady Winiernmre. I am afraid I am engaged, Lady Jedburgh. 

Lady Jedburgh. So sorry. Come, dear. 

[Exeunt Lady Jedburgh and Miss Graham. 

Enter Mrs. Erlynne and Lord Windermere. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Charming ball it has been! Quite reminds me 
of old days. on sofa.] And I see that there are just 

as many fools in society as there used to be. So pleased to 
find that nothing has altered 1 Except Margaret. She’s 
grown quite pretty. The last time I saw her~twenty years 
ago, she was a fright in flannel. Positive fright, I assure 
you. The dear Duchess! and that sweet Lady Agatha! Just 
the type of girl I like! Weil, really, Windermere, if I am to 
be the Duchess’s sister-in-law- 

Lard Windermere. [Sitting L of her.] But are you-? 

[Exit Mr. Cecil Graham with rest of guests. Lady Windermere 
watches^ with a look of scorn and fain, Mrs. Erlynne 
and her husband. They are unconscious of her fresence. 

Mrs. ' Erlynne. Oh, yes! He’s to call to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock! Be wanted to propose to-night. In fact he did. 
He kept on proposing. Poor Augustus, you know how he 
repeats himself. Such a bad habit! But I told him I 
wouldn’t give him an answer till to-morrow. Of course I 
am going to take him. And I dare say I’ll make him an 
admirable wife, as wives go. And there is a great deal of 
good in Lord Augustus. Fortunately it is aH on the surface. 
Just where good qualities should be Of course you must 
help me in this matter. 

Lord Windermere. I am not called on to encourage Lord 
Augustus, I suppose? 







Mrs, Erlynne. Oh, no! I do the enconragmg. Jiut jqm will 
make me a handsome settlement, Windermere, won’t you? 

Lord Winder mere, [Frowning^ Is that what you want to talk 
to me about to-night? 

Mrs, Erlynne. Yes. 

Lord Windermere, [With a gesture of impatience^ I will not talk 
of it here. 

Mrs, Erlynne, [Laughing.] Then we will talk of it on the terrace. 
Even business should have a picturesque background. Should 
it not, Windermere? With a proper background women can 
do anything. 

Lord Windermere, Won’t to-morrow do as well? 

Mrs. Erlynne. No; you see, to-morrow I am going to accept 
him. And I think it would be a good thing if I was able 
to tell him that I had—well, what shall I say?—£2000 a year 
left to me by a third cousin—or a second husband—or some 
distant relative of that kind. It would be an additional 
attraction, wouldn’t it? You have a delightful opportunity 
now of paying me a compliment, Windermere. But you are 
not very clever at paying compliments. I am afraid Margaret 
doesn’t encourage you in that excellent habit. It’s a great 
mistake on her part. When men give up saying what is 
charming, they give up thinking what is charming. But 
seriously, what do you say to £2000? £2500, I think. In 
modem life margin is everything. Windermere, don’t you 
think the world an intensely amusing place? I do! 

[Exit on terrace with Lord Windermere. Music strikes up 
in hall-room. 

Lady Windermere. To stay in this house any longer is impossible. 
To-night a man who loves me offered me Ms whole life. I 
refused it. It was foolish of me. I will offer Mm mine now. 
I will give him mine. I will go to him! [Puis on cloak 
and goes to the door, then turns hack. Sits down at table and 
writes a letter, puts it into an envelope, and leaves it on table.] 
Arthur has never understood me. When he reads tMs, he will. 
He may do as he chooses now with Ms life. I have done with 
mine as I tMnk best, as I think right. It is he who has broken 
the bond of marriage—^not I. I only break its bondage. [Exit. 

Parker enters L and crosses towards the ball-room R, Enter 
Mrs, Erlynne. 


Mrs. Erlynne, Is Lady Windermere in the ball-room? 
Parker, Her ladysMp has just gone out. 
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Mrs. Erlynne. Gone ont? She^s not on the terrace? 

Parker, No^ niaciaiii. Her ladyship has just gone out of tlie house. 

Mrs, Erlvtme. [Starts^ and looks at the servant with a puzzled 
expression iu her Jaceh\ Out of the house? 

Parker. Yes, madam—her ladyship told me she had left a letter 
for Ills lordship on the table, 

Mrs, Erlynne. A letter for Lord Windermere? 

Parker. Yes, madam, . . , , , 

Mrs. Erlynne, Thank you. [Exit Parker. The music m the ball¬ 
room stops.] Gone out of her house! A letter addressed to 
her husband! over to bureau and looks at letter. Takes 

it up and lays it down again with a shudder of fear.] No, 
no! It would be impossible I Life doesn’t repeat its tragedies 
like that! Oh, why does this horrible fancy come across me? 

^' Why do I remember now the one moment of my life I most 
wish to forget? Does life repeat its tragedies? [Tears letter 
open and reads it^ then sinks down into a chair with a gesture 
of anguish^ Oh, how terrible! The same words that twenty 
years ago I wrote to her father! and how bitterly I hpe 
been punished for it! No; my punishment, my real punish¬ 
ment is to-night, is now! [Still seated R. 

Enter Lord Windermere LU E. 

Lord Windermere. Have you said good-night to my wife? 

[Comes C. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Crushing letter in her handk] Yes. 

Lori Windermere. Where is she? 

Mrs. Erlynne. She is very tired. She has gone to bed. She 
said she had a headache. 

Lord Windermere. I must go to her. You’ll excuse me? 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Rising hurriedlyk\ Oh, no! It’s nothing serious. 
She’s only very tired, that is aH. Besides, there are people 
still in the supper-room. She wants you to make her apologies 
to them. She said she didn’t wash to be disturbed. [Drops 
lettef.'] She asked me to tell you,. 

Lord Windermere. [Picks up letter.] You have dropped some¬ 
thing. , ^ ^ , , 

Mrs. Erlynne. Oh yes, thank you, that is mine. 

[Puts out her hand to take it. 

Lord Windermere. [Still looking at letter.] But it’s my wife’s 
handwriting, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Takes the letter quickly.] Yes, it’s—an address. 
Will you ask them to call my carriage, please? 
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Lard Windermere. Certainly. [Go« L and exU. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Thanks! What can I do? What can. 1 do. 

I feel a passion awakening within me that I never lelt^before. 
Wliat can it mean? The daughter must not be like the 
mother—that would be terrible. How can I save her ? 
can I save my child? A moment may ruin a life, \Vno 
knows that better than I? Windermere must be got out of 
the house, that is absolutely necessary. [Goes L.] But how 
shall I do it? It must be done somehow. Ah! 

Enter Lord Augustus RUE earrydng bouquet 
Lori Augustus. Dear lady, I am in such suspense! May I not 
have an answer to my request? 

Mrs. Erlynne. Lord Augustus, listen to me. You are to take. . 
Lord Windermere down to your club at once, and keep 
there as long as possible. You understand? 

Lord Augustus. But you said you wished me to keep early 

hours! 4. T 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Nervously.] Do what I tell you. Do what i 

tell you. 

And my reward? 

Mrs. Erlynne. Your reward? Your reward? Oh! ask me that 
to-morrow. But don’t let Windermere out of your sight 
to-night. If you do I will never forgive you. I whl never 
speak to you again. I’ll have nothing to do with you. 
Remember you are to keep Windermere at your dub, and 
don’t let him come back to-night. [Exit L. 

Lord Augustus. Well, really, I might be her husband already. 
Positively I might. [Follows her in a bewildered manner. 

Act Drop 


THIRD ACT 
Scene 

Lord Darlington^s rooms. A large sofa is in front of fireplace 
R At the back of the stage a curtain is drawn across the window. 
Doors L and R. Table R with writing materials. Table C 
with syphons y glasses y and Tantalus frame. Table L with 
cigar ai^ cigarette box. Lamps lit 
Lady Windermere. [Standing by tlie firepUcetlfWhj doesn’t he 
come? This waiting is horrible. He should be here. Why 
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is he not liere^ to v/ake by passionate m^ords some fire within 
me? I am cold—cold as a loveless thing. Arthur must have 
read my letter by this time. If he cared for me^ he would 
have come after me^ would have taken me back by force. 
But he doesn't care. He's entrammelled by this woman—- 
fascinated by her—dominated by her. If a woman wants 
to hold a man^ she has merely to appeal to what is worst in 
him. We make gods of men and they leave us. Others 
make brutes of them and they fawn and are faithful. How 
hideous life is! . . . Oh! it was mad of me to come here, 
horribly mad. And yet, which is the worst, I wonder, to be 
at the mercy of a man who loves one, or the wife of a man 
who in one’s own house dishonours one? What woman 
knows? W’hat woman in the whole world? But will he 
love me always, this man to whom I am giving my life? 

. W^hat do I bring him? Lips that have lost the note of joy, 

eyes that are blinded by tears, chill hands and icy heart. 
I, bring him nothing. I must go back—no; I can’t go back, 
my letter has put me in their power—Arthur would not take 
me back! That fata! letter! No! Lord Darlington leaves 
England to-morrow. I will go with him—I have no choice. 
[&A down for a few moments. Then starts up and puts on her 
cloak.] No, no! I w^ili go back, let Arthur do with me what 
he pleases. I can’t wait here. It has been madness my 
coming. I must go at once. As for Lord Darlington—Oh! 
here he is! What shall I do? What can I say to him? 
Will he let me go away at all? I have heard that men are 
brutal, horrible ... Oh! [Bides her face inker hands. 


Enter Mrs, Erlynne L. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Lady Windermere! [Lady Windermere starts 
and looks up. Then recoils in contempt.] Thank Heaven 
I am in time. You must go back to your husband’s house 
immediately. . 

Lady Windermere. Must? 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Authoritatively you must! There is not 
a second to be lost. Lord Darlington may return at any 
moment. 

Lady Windermere. Don’t come near me! 

Mrs. Erlynne. Oh! You are on the brink of ruin, you are on 
the brink of a hideous precipice. You must leave this place 
at once, my carriage is waiting at the corner of the street. 
You must come with me and drive straight home. 
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[Lady Windermere throws off her cloak and flings it on 
the sofa. 

What are you doing? 

Lady Windermere. Mrs. Eriynne—if you had not come here, I 
would have gone back. But now that I see you, I feel that 
nothing in the whole world would induce me to live under 
the same roof as Lord Windermere. You would fill me with 
horror. There is something about you that stirs the wildest 
rage writhin me. And I know why you are here. My 
husband sent you to lure me back that I might serve as a 
blind to whatever relations exist between you and him. 

Mrs. Eriynne. Oh! You don’t think that—you can’t. 

Lady Windermere. Go back to my husband, Mrs. Eriynne. He 
belongs to you and not to me. I suppose he is afraid of a 
scandal. Men are such cowards. They outrage every law ff , 
of the world, and are afraid of the world’s tongue. But he 
had better prepare himself. He shall have a scandal- He 
shall have the worst scandal there has been in London for 
years. He shall see his name in every vile paper, mine on 
every hideous placard. 

Mrs. Eriynne. No—^no- 

Lady Windermere. Yes! he shall. Had he come himself, I 
admit I would have gone back to the life of degradation you 
and he had prepared for me-—I was gomg back—-but to 
stay himself at home and to send you as his messenger—oh! 
it was infamous—infamous. 

Mrs. Eriynne. [C.] Lady Windermere, you wrong me horribly 
—^you wrong your husband horribly. He doesn’t know you 
are here—^he thinks you are safe in your own house. He 
thinks you are asleep in your own room. He never read the 
mad letter you wrote to him! 

Lady Windermere. [R.] Never read it! 

Mrs. Eriynne. No—^he knows nothing about it. 

Lady Windermere. How simple you think me! [Going to heri\ 

You are lying to me 1 

Mrs. Eriynne. \Restraining herselfh\ I am not. I am telling 
you the truth. 

Lady Windermere. If my husband didn’t read my letter, how 
is it that you are here? Who told you I had left the house 

you were shameless enough to enter? Who told you where / 

I had gone to? My husband told you, and sent you to 

decoy me back. _ 

. . ' ■ , , \Cfosses L ,. 
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Mrs. Erlynne. [E C.] Your husband has never seen, the letter. 
I—-saw it, I opened it. I—read it. 

Lady Windermere. [Turning to her] Yon opened a letter of 
mine to my husband? You wouldn't dare! 

Mrs. Erlynne. Dare! Oh! to save you from the abyss into 
which }mu are failing, there is nothing in the world I would 
not dare, nothing in the, whole world. Here is the letter. 
Your husband has never read it. He never shall read it. 
[Going to fireplacei\ It should never have been written. 

[Tears it and throws it into the fire. 

Lady Windermere. [With infinite contempt in her voice and look] 
How do I know that that was my letter after^ali? You seem 
to think the commonest device can take me in! 

Mrs. Erlynne. Oh! why do you disbelieve everything I tell 
you? What object do you think I have in coming here, 
except to save you from utter ruin, to save you from the 
consequence of a hideous mistake? That letter that, is 
burnt now was your letter. I swear it to you! 

Lady Windetmere. You took good care to burn it 

before I had examined it. I cannot trust you. You, whose 
whole life is a lie, how could you speak the truth about 
an5d:hmg? , [Yfls“ down. 

Mrs Erlynne. [Htirriedlyil Think as you like about me—say 
W'hat }mu choose against me, but go back, go back to the 
husband you love. 

Lady Windermere. [Sullenly.] I do not love him! 

Mrs. Erlynne. You do, and you know that he loves you. 

Lady Windermere. He does not understand what love is. He 
understaiids it as little as you do—but I see what you want. 
It would be a great advantage for you to get me back. Dear 
Heaven! what a life I would have then! Living at the 
mercy of a woman who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a 
woman whom it is an infamy to meet, a degradation to know, 
a vile woman, a woman who comes between husband and wife! 

Mrs. Erlynne. [With a gesture of despair] Lady Windermere, 
Lady Windermere, don't say such terrible things. You don't 
know how terrible they are, how terrible and how unjust. 
Listen, you must listen! Only go back to your husband, 
and I promise you never to communicate with him again on 
any pretext—^never to see him—^never to have anything to 
do with his life or yours. The money that he gave me, he 
gave me not through love, but through hatred, not in worship, 
but in contempt. The hold I have over him- 
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Lady Windermen, Ah! you admit you Iwe a hold! 

Mrs, Eflynne, Yes, and I will teii you what it is. It is his 
love for you, Lady Windermere. 

Lady Windermere. You expect me to believe that? 

Mrs. Eflynne. You must believe it! It is true. It is his love 
for you that has made him submit to—oh! call it what you 
like, t3n:aiiiiy, threats, anything you choose. But it is his 
love for you. His desire to spare you—shame, yes, shame 
and disgrace. . 

Lady Windermere. What do you mean? you are insolent i 
What have I to do with you? 

Mrs. Eflynne. [HumUy.] Nothing. I know it—but I tell you 
that your husband loves you—that^ you may never meet 
with such love again in your whole life—that such love you 
will never meet—and that if you throw it away, the day may 
come when you will starve for love and it vdil not be given 
to you, beg for love and' it mil be denied you. Oh! Arthur 
loves you I 

Lady Windermere. Arthur? And you tell me there is notrimg 

between you? ^ ^ 1, u 1 

Mrs. Eflynne. Lady Windermere, before Heaven your husband 
is*<7uiltless of all offence towards you! And I—I tell you that 
had it ever occurred to me that such a monstrous suspicion 
would have entered your mind, I would have died rather than 
have crossed your life or his—oh! died, gladly died! 

[Moves away to sofa R. 

Lady Windermere. You talk as if you had a heart. Women 
like you have no hearts. Heart is not in you. You are 
bought and sold. [Sits LC. 

Mrs Eflynne. [Starts, with a gesture of pain. Then restrains 
herself, and comes over to where Lady Windermere iS sitting. 
As she speaks, she stretches out her hands towards her, but does 
not dare to touch heri\ Believe what you choose about me. 
I am not worth a momenf s sorrow. But don’t spoil your 
beautiful young life on my account! You don’t know what 
may be in store for you, unless you leave this house at once. 
You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, to be despised, 
mocked, abandoned, sneered at—to be an outcast 1 fo_ find 
the door shut against one, to have to creep in by hideous 
byways, afraid every moment lest the mask should be stopped 
from one’s face, and all the while to hear the laughter, the 
horrible laughter of the world, a tHng more tragic than all 
the tears the world has ever shed. You don t know what it 
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is. One pays for one^s sin^ and then one pays again^ and all 
one’s life one pays. You must never know that.—^As for me 
if suffering be an expiation, then at this moment I have 
expiated all my faults, whatever they have been; for to-night 
you have made a heart in one wdio had it not, made it and 
broken it.—But let that pass. I may have wrecked my own 
life, but I will not let you wreck yours. You—why, you 
are a mere girl, you would be lost. You haven’t got the 
kind of brains that enables a woman to get back. You have 
neither the wit nor the courage. You couldn’t stand dis¬ 
honour! No! Go back, Lady Windermere, to the husband 
who loves you, whom you love. You have a child, Lady 
Windermere, Go back to that child who even now, in pain 
or in joy, may be calling to you. [Lady Windermere rises,] 
God gave you that child. He will require from you that you 
make his life fine, that you watch over him. What answer 
will you make to God if his life is mined through you? Back 
to your house, Lady Windermere—^your husband loves you! 
He has never sw^erved for a moment from the love he* bears 
you. But even if he had a thousand loves, you must stay 
with ymur child. If he was harsh to you, you must stay 
with your child. If he ill-treated you, you must stay with 
your child. If he abandoned you, your place is with your 
child. 

[Lady Windermere hursts into tears and buries her face in 
her hands, 

[Rushing to heri] Lady Windermere! 

Lady Windermere, [Holding out her hands to her, helplessly, as 
a child might do!] Take me home. Take me home. ^ 
Mrs. Erlynne, [Is about to embrace her. Then restrains herself. 
There is a look of wonderful joy in her face.] Come! Where 
3^ your cloak? [Getting it from sofa.] Here. Put it on. 
r j go lo ike door, 

Lady wtnd'ermere.^to^l Don’t you hear voices? 

Mrs, Erlynne, Ho, nol There is no one] 

Lady Windermere. Yes, there is! Listen! Oh! that is my 
husband’s voice! He is coming in! Save me! Oh, it’s 
some plot! You have sent for him. [Voices outside 

Airs. Erlynne. Silence! I’m here to save you, if I can. But I 
fear it is too late! There! [Points to the curtain across the 
window] The first chance you have, slip out, if you ever 
get a chance 1 

Lady Windermere. But you ? 
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Mrs. Erlynne. Oil! never mind me. Idi face them. 

[Lady Windermere hides herself behind the mrtain. 

Lord Augustus. [Outside.] Nonsense^ dear Windermere^ you 
must not leave me! 

Mrs. Erlynne. Lord Augustus! Then it is I who am lost! 

[Hesitates for a moment^ then looks round and sees door 
and exit through it. 

Enter Lord Earlingion^ Mr. Dumby^ Lord Windermere^ Lard 
Augustus Lorion, and Mr. Cecil Graham. 

D'umhy. What a nuisance their turning us out of the club at 
this hour! It's only two o’clock. [Sinks into a chair.] The 
Hveiy part of the evening is only just beginning. 

[Yawns and closes Ms eyes. 

Lord Windermere. It is very good of you^ Lord Darlington^ 
allowing Augustus to force our company on you^ but I’m 
afraid I can’t stay long. 

Lord Darlington. Really! I am so sorry! You’ll take a cigar^ 
won’t you? 

Lord Windermere. Thanks! [SzA down. 

Lord Augustus. [To Lord Windermerei] My dear boy, you must 
not dream of going. I have a great deal to talk to you 
about, of demmed importance, too. 

[Sf/s down with him at L table. 

Cecil Graham. Oh! We ail know what that is! Tuppy can’t 
talk about anything but Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lord Windermere. Well, that is no business of yours, is it, Cecil? 

Cecil Graham. None! That is why it interests me. My own 
business always bores me to death. I prefer other people’s. 

Lord Darlington. Have something to drink, you fellows. Cecil, 
you’ll have a whisky and soda? 

Cecil Graham. Thanks. [Goes to table with Lord Darlington.] 
Mrs. Erlynne looked very handsome to-night, didn’t she ? 

Lord Darlington. I am not one of her admirers. 

Cecil Graham. I usen’t to be, but I am now. Why ! she actually 
made me introduce her to poor dear Aunt Caroline. I believe 
she is going to lunch there. 

Lori Darlington. [In surpriseil Ho? 

She is, really. 

Lori Darlington. Excuse me, you fellows. I’m going away 
to-morrow. And I have to write a few letters, 

[Goes to writing table and sits down. 

Dumby. Clever woman, Mrs. Erlynne. 
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Cecil Grahar/k Hallo^ Dumby! I thought you were asleep. 

Dumhy, I am, I usually am! 

Lord Aug7ist{s, a 4 very clever woman. Know^s perfectly well 
wLat a deirimed fool I am—^knows it as well as I do myself, 
[Cecil Graham co^nes towards Mm laiigMng^l All, you may 
laugh, my boy, but it is a great thing to come across a woman 
who thoroughly understands one* 

Diiinhy. It is an awduily dangerous thing. They ahvays end 
by ma!T}Tiig one. 

Cecil Graham, But I thought, Tuppy, you -were never going to 
see her again! Yes! you told me so yesterday evening at 
the club. You said youM heard- 

\Whispering to Mm, 

Lord Augustus, Oh, she’s explained that. 

Cecil Graham. And the Wiesbaden affair? 

Lord Augustus. She’s explained that too. 

Dumhy. And her income, Tuppy? Has she explained that? 

Lord Augustus. \ln a very serious voiceh] .She’s going to explain 
that to-morrow. [Cecil Graham goes hack to C table. 

Dumby. Awfully commercial, women nowadays. Our grand¬ 
mothers threw their caps over the mills, of course, but, by 
Jove, their granddaughters only throw their caps over mills 
that can raise the wind for them. 

Lord Augustus. You want to make her out a wicked woman. 
She is not! 

Cecil Graham..^ Oh! Wicked women bother one. Good women 
bore one. That is the only difference between them. 

Lord Augustus. [Puffing a cigarh\ Mrs. Erlynne has a future 
before her. 

Dumby. Mrs. Erlynne has a past before her. 

Lord Augustus. I prefer women with a past. TheyYe always 
so demmed amusing to talk to. 

Cedi Graham. Well, you'll have lots of topics of conversation 
with her, Tuppy. [Rising and going to him. 

Lord Augustus. You'xt getting annoying, dear boy; you’re 
getting demmed annoying. 

Cecil Graham. [Puts his hands on Ms shoulders.^ Now, Tuppy, 
you’ve lost your figure and you’ve lost your character. 
Don’t lose your temper; you have only got one. 

Lord Augustus. My dear boy, if I wasn’t the most good-natured 
man in London- 

Cecil Graham. We’d treat you with more respect, wouldn’t we, 
1 uppy ? [Strolls away. 
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Dtmby, The youth of the present day are quite monstrous. 
They have absolutely no respect for dyed hair. 

[Lord Augustus looks rouftd angrily. 

Cecil Graham. Mrs. Erlynne has a very great respect for dear 

Tuppy. 

Dufnby. Then Mrs. Erlynne sets an admirable example to the 
rest of her sex. It is perfectly brutal the way most women 
nowadays behave to men who are not their husbands. 

Lori Windermere. Dumby^ you are ridiculous^ and Cecily you 
let your tongue run away with yon. You must leave Mrs. 
Erlynne alone. You don’t really know anything about her^ 
and you’re always tallying scandal against her. 

Cecil Graham. {Coming towards Mm L C.] My dear Arthur, I 
never talk scandal. 1 only talk gossip. 

Lori Windermere. "IVhat is the difference between scandal and 
gossip ? 

Cecil Graham. Oh! gossip is charming! History is merely 
gossip. But scandal is gossip made, tedious by morality. 
Now^ I never moralize. A man who moralizes is usually a 
hypocrite^ and a woman who moralizes is invariably plain. 
There is nothing in the whole world so unbecoming to a 
woman as a Nonconformist conscience. And most women 
know it;, I’m glad to say. 

Lori Augustus, my sentiments;, dear boy, just niy 

sentiments. 

Cecil Graham. Sorry to hear it, Tuppy; whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wTong. 

Lori Augustus. My dear boy, when I was your age— 

Cecil Graham. But you never were, Tuppy, and you never will 
be. {Goes up €.] I say, Darlington, let us have some cards. 
You’ll play, Arthur, won’t you? 

Lori Windermere. No, thanks, Cecil, 

Dumby. [With a sigh.] Good heavens! how marriage ruins a 
man! It’s as demoralizing as cigarettes, and far more 
expensive. 

Cecil Graham. You’ll play, of course, Tuppy? 

Lord Augustus, [Pouring himself out a brandy aftd soda at 
table.] Can’t, dear boy. Promised Mrs. Erlynne never to 
play or drink again. 

Cecil Graham. Now, my dear Tuppy, don’t be led astray into 
the paths of virtue. Reformed, you would be perfectly 
tedious. That is the worst of women. They always want 
one to be good. And if we are good, when they meet us, 
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they don’t Iro'e us at all They like to find us quite 
irretriei'ably cad, and to leave us quite unattractively good. 

Lord {Rising from R table^ where he has been writing 

letters? They alvavs do find us bad! 

Dumbv. I don’t think v;e are bad. I think vee are all good, 
exernt Tuppy. 

Lord Darlington. No, we are ail in the gutter, but some of us 
are looking at the stars. [Nito dawn at C table. 

Dumby, We are all in the gutter, but some of us are looking at 
the stars? Upon my word, you are very romantic to-night, 

Darlington. 

Cecil Graham. Too romantic! You must be in love. Who is 
the girl? 

Lari Darlington, The woman I love is not free, or thinks she 
isn’t. [Glances instinctwely at Lord Windermere while he speaks. 

Cecil Graham. A married woman, then! Well, there’s nothing 
in the world like the devotion of a married woman. It’s 
a thing no married man knows anything about. 

Lori Darlingian. Oli! she doesn’t love me. She is a good 
woman. She is the only good woman I have ever met in 
' my life. 

Cecil Graham. The only good woman you have ever met in 
your life ? 

Lori Darlington. Yes! 

Cecil Graham. [Lighting a cigarette?\ Well, you are a lucky 
feOowl Why, I have met hundreds of good women. I 
never seem to meet any but good women. The world is 
perfectly packed with good women. To know them is a 
middle-class education. 

Lord Darlington. This woman has purity and innocence. She 
has everything we men have lost. , 

Cecil Graham. My dear fellow, what on earth should we men 
do going about with purity and innocence? A carefully 
thought-out buttonhole is much more effective. 

Dumby. She doesn’t really love you, then? 

Lord Darlington. No, she does not! 

Dumby. I congratulate you, my dear fellow. In this world 
there are only two tragedies. One is not getting what one 
wants, and the other is getting it. The last is much the 
worst; the last is a real tragedy! But I am interested to 
hear she does not love you. How long could you love a 
woimn who didn’t love you, Cecil? 

Cecil Graham. A woman who didn’t love me? Oh, ail my life! 
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Dumby, So could I. But it^s so difficult to meet one. 

Lo 7 d Darlington. How can you be so conceited, Duinby? 

Dtmtby. I didn’t say it as a matter of conceit. I said it as a 
matter of regret. I have been wildly, madly adored. I am 
sorry I have. It has been an immense nuisance. I should 
like to be allowed a little time to m3fseif now and then. 

Lord Augustus. {Looking foimdi\ Time to educate yourself, I 
suppose. 

Dunwy, No, time to forget all I have learned. That is much 
more important, dear Tuppy. 

[Lord Augustus moves uneasily in Ms chair. 

Lord Darlington. What cynics you fellows are! 

Cecil Graham. What is a cynic ? 

{Sitting on the back of the sofa. 

Lord Darlington. A man who knows tlie price of everything 
and the value of nothing. 

Cecil Graham. And a sentimentalist, my dear Darlington, is a 
man who sees an absurd value in ever}^thiiig, and doesn’t 
know the market price of any single thing. 

Lord Darlington. You always amuse me, Cecil. You talk as if 
you w^ere a man of experience. 

Cecil Graham. I am. {Moves tip to front of fireplace. 

Lord Darlington. You are far too young! 

Cecil Graham. That is a great error. Experience is a question 
of instinct about life. I have got it. Tuppy.hasn’t..Ex¬ 

perience is the name Tuppy gives to his mistakes. That is all. 

{Lord Augustus looks round indignantly. 

Dumby. Experience is the name every one gives to their 
mistakes. 

Cecil Graham. {Standing with his hack to the fifeplacei\ One 
shouldn’t commit any. 

[Sees Lady Windermerds fan on sofa. 

Dumby. Life would be very dull without them. 

Cecil Graham. Of course you are quite faithful to this w^oman 
you are in love with, Darlington, to this good woman 

Lord Darlington, Cecil, if one really loves a woman, all other 
women in the world become absolutely meaningless to one. 
Love changes one—I am changed. 

Cecil Graham. Dear me! How very interesting! Tuppy, I 
want to talk to you. 

[Lord Augustus takes m notice. 

Dumby. It’s no use talking to Tuppy. You might just as well 
talk to a brick wail. 
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Cecil Grakam. But I like talking to a brick wall—it’s the only 
thing in tlie world that never contradicts me! Tuppy! 

Lord Augustus. \¥eil, wliat is it? What is it? 

[Rising and going over to Cecil Graham, 

Cecil Gfaha.nL Come .over here. I want you particularly. 
[Aside.] Darlington has been moralizing and talking about 
the purity of iove^ and that sort of things and he has got 
some vroman in liis rooms all the time. 

Lord Atigusiiis. No, really! really! 

Cecil Grakam.. [In a low voice.] Yes, here is her fan. 

[Points to the fan. 

Lord Augustus. [Chuckling.] By Jove! By Jove! 

Lord Windermere. [Up by doord] I am really off now. Lord 
Darlington. I am sorry you are leaving England so soon. 
Pray call on us when you come back! My wife and I will 
be charmed to see you! 

Lord Darlington. [Up stage with Lord Windermere I am afraid 
I shall be away for many years. Good night! 

Cecil Graham. Arthur! 

Lord IF indermere. What ? 

Cecil Graham. I want to speak to you for a moment. No, 
do come! 

Lord Windermere. [Putting on his coaii] I can’t—I’m off! 

Cecil Grakam. It is something very particular. It will interest 
you enormously. 

Lord Windermere. [Smilingi] It is some of your nonsense, Cecil. 

Cecil Graham. It isn’t! It isn’t really. 

Lord Augustus. [Going to him.] My dear fellow, you mustn’t 
go yet. I have a lot to talk to you about. And Cecil has 
something to show you. 

Lord Windermere. [Walking over.] Well, what is it? 

Cecil Darlington has got a woman here in his rooms. 

Here is her fan. i^using, isn’t it? [A pause. 

Lord Windermere. Good QcAl 

[Seizes the fan — Dumby rises. 

CmZ GfaAcz/n. What is the matter? 

IIY;2dmw^. Lord Darlington! 

Lord Darlington. [Turning roundi\ Yes! 

Lord Windermere. What is my wife’s fan doing here in your 
rooms? Hands off, Cecil, Don’t touch me. 

Lord Darlington. Your wife’s fan? 

Lord Windermere. Yes, here it is! 

Lord Darlington. [Walking towards himi] I don’t know! 
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Lori Windermere. You must know. I demand an explanation. 
Don’t hold me^ you fool. [Li? Cecil Gramm.. 

Lori Darlingion. [Asidei\ She is here after ali! 

Lori Windermere. Speak^ sir! Why is my wife’s fan here? 
Answer me! By God! Ill search your rooms^ and if my 
wife’s here;, Ill- [Moves. 

Lord Darlingion. You shall not search my rooms. You have 
no right to do so, I forbid you! 

Lord Windermere. You scoundrel! Ill not leave your room 
till I have searched every corner of it! What moves behind 
that curtain ? towards the ctuiain C. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Enters behind i?.] Lord Windermere! 

Lord Windermere. Mrs. Erlynne! 

[Every one starts and turns round. Lady Windermere slips 
out from behind the curtain and glides from the room L. 

Mrs. Erlynne. I am afraid I took your wife’s fan in mistake for 
my when I was leaving your house to-iiight. I am 
so sorry. 

[Tahes fan from him. Lord Windermere looks at her in 
contempt. Lord Darlington in mingled asionishmsnt and 
anger. Lord Augustus turns away. The other men smile 
at each other. 

Act Drop 


FOURTH ACT 
Scene —Same as in Act 1 

Lady Windermere. [Lying on sofad\ How can I tell Mm? I can’t 
ten him. It would kill me. I wonder wliat happened after 
I escaped from that horrible room. Perhaps she told them 
the true reason of her being there^ and the real meaning of 
that—fatal fan of mine. Oh^ if he knows—how can I look 
him in the face again? He would never forgive me. [Touches 
hellf How securely one thinks one lives—out of reach of 
temptation, sin, folly. And then suddenly—Oh! Life is 
terrible. It rules us, we do not rule it. 

Enter Rosalie R. 

Rosalie. Did your ladyship ring for me? 

Lady Windermere. Yes. Have you found out at what time 
Lord W^'indermere came in last night? 
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Rosalie: His lordship did not come in till five o’clock. 

Lady Windermere. Five o’clock? He knocked at my door this 
mornings didn’t he? 

Rosalie. Yes, my lady—at half-past nine. I told him your 

' ladyship was not awake yet. 

Lady JVmdermere. Did he say anything? 

Rosalie. Something about your ladyship’s fan. I didn’t quite 
catch what his lordship said. Has the fan been lost, my lady^* 
I can’t find it, and Parker says it was not left in any of the 
rooms. He has looked in aU of them and on the terrace as 
well. 

Lady Windermere. It doesn’t matter. Tell Parker not to trouble. 
1 hat will do. . _ ^ [Exit Rosalie. 

Lady w indermere. [Rising.] She is sure to tell him. I can 
fancy a person doing a wonderful act of self-sacrifice, doin^ 
it spontaneously, recklessly, nobly—and afterwards finding 
out that it costs too much. Why should she hesitate between 
her min and mine? . . . How strange! I would have 
publicly disgraced her in my own house. She accepts public 
dis^ace m the house of another to save me. . . . There is 
a bitter irony in things, a bitter irony in the way we talk of 
good and bad women. ... Oh, what a lesson! and what 
a pity that in life we only get our lessons when they are of 
no use to us! For even if she doesn’t tell, I must. Oh! the 
shame of it, the shame of it. To tell it is to live through it 
ail again. Actions are the first tragedy in life, words are the 
second. Words are perhaps the worst. Words are merciless. 

r ’ j rx,- [Starts as Lord Windermere enters. 

Lord Wmdermere. [Kisses her.] Margaret—how pale you look* 

Lady Windermere. I slept very badly, 

.Lord Windermere. [Sitting on sofa with her.] I am so sorry. I 
came in dreadfully late, and didn’t like to wake you. You 

y are crying, dear.,: 

LadyyVindermere. Yes, I am crying, for I have something to 

.tell you, Arthur. : , , ; 

Lo^ Windermere. M.J dear child, you are not well. You’ve 

go away to the country. 
You 11 be all right at Selby. The season is almost over, 
ihere is no use staying on. Poor darling! We’ll go away 
t^day if you like We can easily catch the 3.40. 

i ii send a wire to Fannen. 

r j T7-- , down at table to write a telesram. 

Lady W indermere. Yes; let us go away to-day. No; I can’t go 
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to-day, Arthur. There is some one I must see before I leave 
town—some one who has been kind to me. 

Lori Windermere. [Rising and leaning over sofa.l Kind to you? 

Lady Windermere. Far more than that. [Rises and goes 
I will tell you, Arthur, but only love me, love me as you 
used to love me. 

Lord Windermere. Used to? You are not thinking of that 
wretched woman who came here last night? [Coming round: 
and sitting R of her.] You don’t still imagine—no, you 
couldn’t. 

Lady Windermere. I don’t. I know now I was wrong and 
foolish. 

Lord Windermere. It was very good of you to receive her last 
night—but you are never to see her again. 

Lady Windermere. Why do you say that? [A pause. 

Lord Windermere. [Holding her handi] Margaret, I thought 
Mrs. Erlynne was a woman more sinned against than sinning, 
as the phrase goes. I thought she wanted to be good, to 
get back into a place that she had lost by a moment’s folly, 
to lead again a decent-life. I believed what she told me— 
I was mistaken in her. She is bad—^as bad as a woman 
can be. 

Lady Windermere. Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so bitterly about 
any woman. I don’t think now that people can he divided 
into the good and the bad as though they were two separate 
races or creations. What are called good women may have 
terrible things in them, mad moods of recklessness, assertion, 
jealousy, sin. Bad women, as they are termed, may have in 
them sorrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. And I don’t think 
Mrs, Erlynne a bad woman—I know she’s not. 

Lord Windennere. My dear child, the woman’s impossible. No 
matter what harm she tries to do us, you must never see 
her again. She is inadmissible anywhere. 

Lady Windermere. But I want to see her. I want her to come 
here. 

Lord Windermere. Never 1 

Lady Windermere. She came here once as your guest. She must 
come now as mine. That is but fair. 

Lord Windermere. She should never have come here. 

Lady Windermere. [Risingi] It is too late, Arthur, to say that 
now. [Moves away. 

Lord Windermere. [Risingi] Margaret, if you knew where Mrs. 
Erlynne went last night, after she left this house, you would 

M858, 
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not sit in the same room with her. It was absolutely 
shameless, the whole thing. ^ 

Lady Windermere, Arthur^ I can’t bear it any longer. I must 
tell you. Last night—^— 

, Enter Parker with a tray on which lie Lady Windermere’s 
Jan and a card. 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne has called to return your ladyship’s fan 
which she took away by mistake last night. Mrs. Erlynne 
has wTitten a message on the card. 

Lady Windermere. Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind enough to 
come up. card.] Say I shall be very glad to see her. 

\Pxti Parker, 

bne wants to see, me, Arthur. 

Lord Windermere, [Takes card and looks at ft] Margaret, I heg 
you not to. Let me see her first, at any rate. She ’s a very 
dangerous woman. She is the most dangerous woman I 
know. You don’t realize what you’re doing. 

Lady. Windermere. It is right that I should see her. 

Lord Windermere. My child, you ^ may be on the brink of a 
great sorrow. Don’t go to meet it. It is absolutely necessary 
that I should see her before you do. 

Lady Winderm.efe. Why should it be necessary? • ^ 

Enter Parker. 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne. 

Enter Mrs. Erlynne. 

S -f 7- 7 , [Exit Parker. 

Mrs. Erlynne. How do you do. Lady Windermere? [To Lord 
Wm^mere] How do you do? Do you know, Lady 
Windermere, I am so sorry about your fan. I can’t imagine 
how I made such a silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And 
zs I was driving in your direction, I thought I would take 
the opportunity of returning your property in person with 
many apologies, for my carelessness, and of bidding you 
good-bye. ° ^ 

Lwfy Windermere. Good-bye? [Moves towards sofa with Mrs. 
Erlynne and sits down beside herd] Are you going away, then, 
Mrs. Erlynne? o > 

Mrs. Erl^ne. Yes; I am going to live abroad again. The 
English climate doesn’t suit me. My—heart is affected here, 
pid I fioii t like. I prefer living in the south. London 
IS too full of fogs and-~and serious people. Lord Windermere. 
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Wliether the fogs produce the serious people or whether the 
serious people produce the fogs, I don’t know, but the whole 
thing rather gets on my nerves, and so I’m leaving this 
afternoon by the Club Train. 

Ijiiy Windermete. This afternoon ? But I wanted so much to 
come and see you, 

Mrs, Erlynne, How kind of you! But I am afraid I have to go. 

Lady Winderfmre. Shall I never see you again, Mrs. Erlynne ? 

Mrs, Erlynne, I am afraid not. Our lives lie too far apart. 
But there is a little thing I would like you to do for me. 
I^want a photograph of you, Lady Windermere—would you. 
give me one? You don’t know how gratified I should be. 

Lady Windermere. ^ Oh, with pleasure. There is one on that 
table. I’ll show it to you. [frog’s across to the table. 

Lord Windermere. [Coming up to Mrs, Erlynne and speaking in 
a low voicei] It is monstrous your intruding yourself here 
after your conduct last night. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [With an amused smilei\ My dear Windermere, 
manners before morals! 

Lady Windermere. [Returningi] I’m afraid it is very flattering 
—I am not so pretty as that. [Showing photograph. 

Mrs. Erlynne. You are much prettier. But haven’t you got 
one of yourself with your little boy? 

Lady Windermere. I have. Would you prefer one of those? 

Mrs. Erlynne. Yes. 

Lady Windermere. I’ll go and get it for you, if you’ll excuse me 
for a moment. I have one upstairs. 

Mrs. Erlynne. So sorry. Lady Windermere, to give you so 
much trouble. 

Lady Windermere. [Mcrves to door i?.] No trouble at all, Mrs. 
Erlynne, 

Mrs. Erlynne. Thanks so much. [Escf;? Lady Windermere i?.] 
You seem rather out of temper this morning, Windermere. 
Why should you be? Margaret and I get on charmingly 
together. 

Lord Windermere. 1 cm^t bear to see you with her. Besides, 
you have not told me the truth, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne. I have not told her the truth, you mean. 

Lord Windermere. {Standing C.] I sometimes wish you had. 
I should have been spared then the misery, the anxiety, the 
annoyance of the last six months. But rather than my wife 
should know—that the mother whom she was taught to 
consider as dead, the mother whom she has mourned as dead, 
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is living—a divorced woman, going about under an assumed 
name, a bad woman prejing upon life, as I know you now to 

ths-ii tli3,tj I WES rcEciy to supply you wdtn money 

to pav 
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to pav bill after bili, extravagance after extravagance, to 

^ . .risk what occurred yesterday, the first quarrel I have ever 
had with niy wife. You don't understand what that means 
to me. How could you? But I tell you that the only 
bitter words that ever came from those sweet lips of hers 
were on your account, and I hate to see you next her. You 
sully the" innocence that is in her. [Moves L C.] And then 
I used to think that with all your faults you were frank and 
honest. You are not. 

Mrs. Why do you say that? 

Lori Windermere. You made me get you an invitation to my 
wife's ball. 

Mrs. Erlynne. For my daughter's ball—^yes. 

Lord Windermere. You came, and within an hour of your leaving 
the house you are found in a man's rooms—you are disgraced 
before every one. [Goes up stage C. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Yes. 

Lord Windermere. [Turning round on her^ Therefore I mve a 
right to look upon you as what you are a worthless, vicious 
woman. I have the right to tell you never to enter this 
house, never to attempt to come near my wife- 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Coldly^ My daughter, you mean. 

Lord Windermere. You have no right to claim her as your 
daughter. You left her, abandoned her when she was but 
a child in the cradle, abandoned her for your lover, who 
abandoned you in turn. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Rising.] Do you count that to his credit, Lord 
Windermere—-or to mine? 

Lord Windermere. To his, now that I know you. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Take care—you had better be careful. 

Lord Windermere. Oh, I am not going to mince words for you. 
I know you'thoroughly. 

Mrs. Erlynne. \Loohing steadily at himi] I question that. 

Lord Windermere. I do know you. For twenty years of your 
life you lived without your child, without a thought of your 
child. One day you read in the papers that she had married 
a rich man. You saw your hideous chance. You knew that 
to spare her the ignominy of learning that a woman like 
you was her mother, I would endure anything. You began 
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Mrs. Erlynne. {Shrugging her shoulders.] Don’t tfse ugly words, 
Windermere. They are vulgar. I saw my chance, it is 

true and tooh it. ^ ^ 

lord Windermere. Yes, you took it—and spoiled it aU last 
night by being found out. _ . . , 

Mrs. Erlynne. {With a strange smilei] You are quite right, I 
* spoiled it all last night. ,, , . ,. , 

Lord Windermere. And as for your blunder in taking my wife s 
fan from here and then leaving it about in Darlington’s rooms, 
it is unpardonable. I can’t bear the sight of it now. I shall 
never let my wife use it again. The thing is soiled for me. 
You should have kept it and not brought it back. 

Mrs Erlymie. Itl-dnklshallkeep it. [Goesuf.] It’s extremely 

pretty. [Takes up fan.] I shall ask Margaret to give it 
to me. 

Lord Windermere. I hope my wife will give it you. _ 

Mrs. Erlynne. Oh, I’m sure she will have no objection. 

Lord ^Vindermere. I wish that at the same time she would give 
you a miniature she kisses every night before she prays— 
It’s the miniature of a dark innocent-looking girl with 
beautiful dark hair. „ , , ^ , 

Mrs Erlynne. Ml, yti, I Ttmtitdoti. How long ago that seems! 

[Goes to sofa and sits down!] It was done before I was mamed. 
Dark hair and an innocent expression were the fashion then, 
Windermere I • pause. 

Lord Windermere. What do you mean by coming here this 
morning ? What is your object ? [Crossing L C and sitting. 
Mrs. Erlynne. [With a note of irony in her voicei] To bid good¬ 
bye to my dear daughter, of course. [Lori Windermere bites 
his under lip in anger. Mrs. Erlynne looks at him, and her 
voice and manner become serious. In her accents as she talks 
there is a note of deep tragedy. For a moment she reveals 
herself.] Oh, don’t imagine I am going to have a pathetic 
scene with her, weep on her neck and tell her who I am, 
and all that kind of thing. I have no ambition to play the 
part of a mother. Only once in my hfe have I known a 
mother’s feelings. That was last night. They were temble 
—they made me sufier—they made me suffer too much. For 
twenty years, as you say, I have lived childless,—I want to 
live childless still. [Hiding her feelings with a trivial laugh.] 
Besides, my dear Windermere, how on earth could l pose as 
a mother with a grown-up daughter? Margaret is twenty- 
one^ and I have never admitted that I am more than twenty- 



pink shades, thirty when there are not. So you see what 
difficulties it would involve. No^ as far as I am concerned 
' let your wife cherish the memory of this dead^ stainless 
mother. Why should I interfere with her illusions? I find 
it hard enough to keep my own. I lost one illusion last 
night. I thought I had no heart. I find I have^ and a 
, heart doesn't suit me^ Windermere. Somehow it doesn’t go 
with modern dress. It makes one look old. [Takes up hand- 
mirrof from table and looks into ft] And it spoils one’s career 
at critical moments. 

Lord Windermere, You ffli me with horror—^with absolute 

horror. 

,Mf5. Erlynne, I suppose^ Windermere, you would 

like me to retire into a convent, or become a hospital nurse, 
or something of that kind, as people do in silly modem 
novels. That is stupid of you, Arthui; in 'real life we don’t 
do such things—^not as long as we have any good looks 
left, at any rate. No—^what consoles one nowadays is not 
repentance, but pleasure. Repentance is quite out of date. 
And besides, if a woman really repents, she has to go to a 
, bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in her. And 
.nothing in the world would induce me to do that. No; I 
am going to pass entirely out of your two. lives. My coming 
into them has been a mistake—discovered that last night. 

Lord Windermere, A fata! mistake. 

Mrs.^Erlynne, [Smiling,] Almost fatal. 

Lord Windermere. 1 am sorry now I did not tell my wife the 
whole thing at. once. 

Mrs, Erlynne. I regret my bad actions. You regret your good 
ones—that is the difference,between us. 

Lord Winiermere, I don’t trust you. I will tell my wife. It’s 
better for her to know, and from me. It will cause her 
infinite pain—it will humiliate: her terribly,, but it’s right 
.that,she should know, 


You,propose to tell her? 

I/vi I am going to tell her. 

Mrs, Erlynne. [Going up to himi\ If you do, I will make my 
name so infamous that it will mar every moment of her life. 
It will rain her, and make her wretched. If you dare to tell 
her, there is no depth of degradation I will not sink to, no 
pit of shame I will not enter. You shall not tell her—I 
forbid you. 
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Lord }¥indermere. Why? 

Mrs. Erlynne, [After a pause.] If I said to you that I cared 
for her^ perhaps loved her even—you would sneer at me^ 
wouldn’t you? 

Lord Windermere. I should fee! it was not true. A mother’s 
love means devotion^ unselfishness, sacrifice. What could 
you know of such things? 

Mrs. Erlynne. You are right. What could I know of such 
things? Don’t let us talk any more about it—as for teiling 
my daughter who I am, that I do not allow. It is my secret,, 
it is not yours. If I make up my mind to tell her, and I 
think I will, I shall tell her before I leave the house —not, 
I shall never tell her. 

Lord Windermere. [Angrily.] Then let me beg of you to leave 
our house at once. I will make your excuses to Margaret. 

[Enter Lady Windermere R. She goes over to Mrs. Erlynne 
with the photograph in her hand. Lord IVindermere 
moves to hack of sofa, and anxiously watches Mrs. 
Erlynne as the scene progresses. 

Lady Windermere. I am so sorry, Mrs, Erlynne, to have kept 
you waiting. I couldn’t find the photograph anywhere. At 
last I discovered it in my^ husband’s dressing-room—he had 
stolen it. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Takes ike photograph from her and looks at ft] 
I am not surprised—it is charming. [Goes over to sofa with 
Lady Windermere, and sits down beside her. Looks again 
at the photograph^] And so that is your little boy! What is 
he called? 

Lady Windermere. Gerard, after my dear father. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Laying the photograph downi] Really? 

Lady Windermere. Yes. If it had been a girl, I would have 
called it after my mother. My mother had the same name 
as myself, Margaret. 

Mr5. My name is Margaret, too. 

Lady Windermere. InAttdl 

Mrs. Erlynne. Yos. [Pause.] You are devoted to your 
mother’s memory, Lady Windermere, your husband teEs me. 

Lady Windermere. We ail have ideals in life. At least we all 
should have. Mine is my mother. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Ideals are dangerous things. Realities are 
better. They wound, but they’re better. 

Lady Windermere. [Shaking her head^ If I lost my ideals, I 
should lose everything. 
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Mrs. Erlynne. Everything? 

Lady Windenr.ere, Yes. [Pause, 

Mrs. Erlynne. Did your father often speak to you of your 
mother? 

Lady V/indermere. No^ it gave him too much pain. He told me 
how my mother had died a few months after I was born. 
His eyes filled with tears as he spoke. Then he begged me 
never to mention her name to him again. It made him 
suffer even to hear it. My father—my father really died of 
a broken heart. His was the most ruined life I know. 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Risingd\ I am afraid I must go now^ Lady 
Windermere. 

Lady Windermere. [Risingi] Oh, no, don’t. 

Mrs. Erlynne. I think I had better. My carriage must have 
come back by this time. I sent it to Lady Jedburgh’s with 
a note. 

Lady Windermere. Arthur, would you mind seeing if Mrs. 
Erlynne’s carriage has come back? 

Mrs. Erlynne. Pray don’t trouble, Lord Windermere. 

Lady Windermere. Yes, Arthur, do go, please. 

[Lord Windermere hesitates for a moment and looks at 
Mrs. Erlynne. She remains quite impassive. Ee leaves 
the room. 

[To Mrs. Erlynnei\ Oh! What am I to say to you? 

You saved me last night. [Goes towards her. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Hush—don’t speak of it. 

Lady Windermere. I must speak of it. I can’t let you think 
that I am going to accept this sacrifice. I am not. It is too 
great. I am going to tell my husband everything. It is 
my duty. 

Mrs. Erlynne. It is not your duty—at least you have duties 
to others besides him. You say you owe me something? 

Lady Windermere. I owe you everything. 

Mrs. Erlynne. Then pay your debt by silence. That is the 
only v/ay in which it can be paid. Don’t spoil the one good 
thing I have done in my life by tejling it to any one. Promise 
me that what passed last night will remain a secret between 
us. You must not bring misery into your husband’s life. 
Why spoil his love? You must not spoil it. Love is easily 
killed. Oh! how easily love is killed. Pledge me your word, 
Lady Windermere, that you will never tell him. I insist 
upon it. 

Lady Windermere. {With bowed headi] It is your will, not mine. 
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Mrs. Erlynne, Yes, it is my will And never forget your child 
—I like to think of you as a mother. I like you to think of 
yourself as one. 

Lady Windermere, [Looking upi\ I always will now. Only once 
in my life I have forgotten my own mother—that was last 
night. Oh! if I had remembered her I should not have been 
so foolish, so wicked. 

Mrs. Erlynne. {With a slight shudder Hush, last night is 
quite over. 

Enter Lord Windermere. 


Lord Windermere. Your carriage has not come back yet, 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne. It makes no matter. I’ll take a hansom. There 


is nothing in the world so respectable as a good Shrew'^liury 


and Talbot. And now, dear Lady Windermere, I am afraid 
it is really good-bye. {Moves up C.] Oh, I remember. 
You’ll think me absurd, but do you know I’ve taken a great 
fancy to this fan that I was silly enough to run away with 
last night from your ball. Now, I wonder would you give it 
to me? Lord Windermere says you may. I know it is his 
present. 

Lady Windermere. Oh, certainly, if it will give you any pleasure. 
But it has my name on it. It has ‘'‘Margaret” on it. 

Mrs. Erlynne. But we have the same Christian name. 

Lady Windermere. Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have it. \¥hat 
a wonderful chance our names being the samel 

Mrs. Erlynne. Quite wonderful. Thanks—it will always remind 
me of you. hands with her. 


Enter Parker. 


Parker. Loidi Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Erlynne’s carriage has 
come. 

Enter Lord Augustus. 


Lord Augustus. Good morning, dear boy. Good morning, Lady 
Windermere. {Sees Mrs. Erlynne.] Mrs, Erlynne 1 

Mrs. Erlynne. How do you do, Lord Augustus ? Are you quite 
well this morning? 

Lord Augustus. {Coldlyi] Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Erlynne. You don’t look at all well, Lord Augustus. You 
stop up too late—it is so bad for you. You really should 
take more care of yourself. Good-bye, Lord Windermere. 
{Goes towards door with a how to Lord Augustus. Suddenly 
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swdles and looks hack at htm,] Lord Augustus! Won’t yon ; 
see me to my carriage? You might carry the fan. | 

Lord Windermere. Allow me 1 

Mrs. Erlynne. No; I want Lord Augustus. I have a special i 
message for the dear Duchess. Won’t you carry the fan, - 
Lord Augustus? | 

Lord Augustus. If you really desire it, Mrs. Erlynne. I 

Mrs. Erlynne. [Laughingi] Of course I do.^ You’ll carry it so 
gracefully. You would carry off ari 3 ^hing gracefully, dear 
Lord Augustus. 

\When she reaches the door she looks hack for a moment ai 
Lady Windermere. Their eyes meet. Then she turns^ 
and exit C followed by Lord Augustus. 

Lady Windermere. You will never speak against Mrs. Erlynne 
again, Arthur, will you? 

Lord Windermere. [Gravely i\ She is better than one thought her. 

Lady Windermere. She is better than I am. 

Lord Windermere. [Smiling as he strokes her hairi\ Child, you 
and she belong to different worlds. Into your world evil 
has never entered. 

Lady Windermere. Don’t say that, Arthur. There is the same 
world for ail of us, and good and evil, sin and innocence, go 
through it hand in hand. To shut one’s eyes to half of life 
that one may live securely is as though one blinded oneself 
that one might walk with more safety in a land of pit and 
precipice. 

Lord y/indermere. [Moves down with her.] Darling, why do you 
say that? 

Lady Windermere. [5?/^ on sofa?^ Because I, who had shut my 
eyes to life, came to the brink. And one w^ho had separated 

. -- 

Lord Windermere. We were never separated. 

Lady Windermere. We never must be again. 0 Arthur, don’t 
love me less, and I will trust you more. I will trust you 
absolutely. Let us go to Selby. In the Rose Garden at 
Selby the roses are white and red. 

Enter Lord Augustus C. 

Lord Augustus. Arthur, she has explained everything! [Lady 
Windermere looks horribly frightened at this. Lord Windermere 
starts. Lord Augustus takes Windermere by the arm and brings 
him to front of stage. He talks rapidly and in a low voice. 
Lady Windermere stands watching them in terrori\ My dear 
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fellow^ she has explained every demmed tMng. We ail 
wronged her immensely. It was entirely for my sake she 
went to Darlington^s rooms. Called first at the Club—fact 
isj wanted to put me out of suspense—and being told I had 
gone on—followed—naturally frightened when she heard a 
lot of us coming in—^retired to another room—assure you^ 
most gratifying to me, the whole thing. We all behaved 
brutally to her. She is just the woman for me. Suits me 
down to the ground. Ail the conditions she makes are that 
we live entirely out of England. A very good thing too. 
Demmed clubs, demmed climate, demmed cooks, demmed 
everything. Sick of it aU! 

Lady Windermere. [Frightened^ Has Mrs. Erlynne-? 

Lord Augustm. [Advancing towards her with a low Yes, 
Lady Windermere—Mrs. Erlynne has done me the honour of 
accepting my hand. 

Lord Windermere, Well, you are certainly marrying a very 
clever woman! 

Lady Windermere, [Taking her husband's hand.] Ah, you're 
marrying a very good woman! 

CURTAIK 
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FIRST ACT 
Scene 


Morning-room in Algernon^s flat in Half-Moon StreeL The room 
is luxuriously and artistically furnished. The sound of a 
piano is heard in the adjoining room. 

Lane is arranging afternoon tea on ike table^ and after the music 
has ceased^ Algernon enters. 

Algernon. Did you hear what I was playing^ Lane ? 

Lane. I didn’t think it polite to listen, sir. 

Algernon. I’m sorry for that, for your sake. I don’t play 
accurately—any one can play accurately— but I play with 
wonderful expression. As far as the piano is concerned, 
sentiment is my forte, I keep science for Life. 

Lane. Yes, sir. 

Algernon. And, speaking of the science of Life, have you got 
the cucumber sandwiches cut for Lady BrackneE? 

La«^. Yes, sir. [Hands them m a salmr. 

Algernon. [Inspects themj takes two^ and sits down on the sqfai\ 
Oh! . . . by the way, Lane, I see from your book that on 
Thursday night, when Lord Shoreman and Mr. Worthing 
were dining with me, eight bottles of champagne are entered 
as having been consumed. 

Lane. Yes, sir; eight bottles and a pint. 

Algernon. Why is it that at a bachelor’s establishment the 
servants invariably drink the champagne? I ask merely 
for information. 

Lane. I attribute it to the superior quality of the wine, sir. 
I have often observed that in married households the 
champagne is rarely of a first-rate brand. 

Algernmi. Good heavens! Is marriage so demoralizmg as that? 

Lane. I believe it is a very pleasant state, sir. I have had very 
little experience of it myself up to the present. I have only 
been married once. That was in consequence of a mis¬ 
understanding between myself and a young person. 

Algernon. [Languidly.] I don’t know that I am much interested 
in your family life, Lane. 
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Lane. No, sir; it is not a very interesting subject. i 

think of it myself. 

Algernon. Very natural, I am sure. That whi do. Lane, thank 

I«.«. Thank you, sir. _ [Lane goes otn 

Algernon. Lane s views on marriage seem somewhat lax Reallv’ 
If the lower orders don’t set us a good example, what on 
earth is the use of them? They seem, as a class, to have 

absolutely no sense of moral responsibility* 

Enter Lane, 

Lane, Mr. Ernest Worthing. 


Enter Jack, 


Algernon. How are you, my dear Ernest? Wh£“Kfvf; 

up to town.? *= ^ 

Jack, Oh, pleasure, pleasure! What else should brin^ onp 
anywhere? ^ Eating as usual, I see, Algyl 

Algernon, [Stiffly,] I believe it is customary in good society 
to take some slight refreshment at five o’clock. Where hav? 
you been since last Thursday? 

Jack. [Sitting down on ike sofa.] In the country. 

Algernon, What on earth do you do there? 

Jack, p^ulltngoff hts gloves.]^ When one is in town one amuses 
ones self, ^^hen one is in the country one amuses other 
people. It IS excessively boring. 

Algernon, And who are the people you amuse? 

Jack, [Airily.] Oh, neighbours, neighbours. 

Algernm. Got nice neighbours in your part of Shropshire ? 
yacA. Perfectly horrid! Never speak to one of them 

Algernon How immensely you must amuse them! '[Goes mer 
and takes sandwtch.] By the way, Shropshire is your county 

Jack. Eh? Shropshire? Yes, of course. Hallo! \Vhv all 
these cups ? Why cucumber sandwiches ? Why such reckless 
extravagMce m one so young? Who is coming to tea? 

Alg^nm. Oh! merely Aunt Augusta and Gwendolen. 

Jack. How perfectly delightful! 

Alg^on Yes, &at is all very weU; but I am afraid Aunt 
Augusta won t cjuite approve of your beinff here. 

Jack, May I ask why? 

Algernon. My dear fellow, the way you flirt with Gwendolen is 
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, perfectly dis^aceful. It is almost as bad as the way 

^ Gwendolen flirts with you. 

Jock. I am in love with Gwendolen. I have come up to town 
expressly to propose to her. 

Algernon. I thought you had come up for pleasure? ... I call 
that business. 

Jack. How utterly unromantic you are! 

Algernon. I really don’t see anything romantic in proposing. 
It is very romantic to be in love. But there is nothing 
romantic about a definite ^ proposal. Why^ one may be 
accepted. One usually is, I believe. Then the excitement 
is all over. The very essence of romance is uncertainty. If 
ever I get married. Ill certainly try to forget the fact. 

Jack. I have no doubt about that, dear Algy. The Divorce 
Court ^was specially invented for people whose memories are 
so curiously constituted. 

Algernon. Oh! there is no use speculating on that subject. 

Divorces are made in Heaven- [Jack puts out his hand 

to take a sandwich. Algernon at once interjeresi^ Please don’t 
touch the cucumber sandwiches. They are ordered specially 
for Aunt Augusta. [Takes one and eats it. 

Jack. Well, you have been eating them all the time. 

Algernon. That is quite a different matter. She is my aunt. 
[Takes plate from belowi\ Plave some bread and butter. 
The bread and butter is for Gwendolen. Gwendolen is 
devoted to br^ad and butter. 

Jack. [Advancing to table and helping himself.} And very good 
bread and butter it is too. 

Algernon. Well, my dear fellow, you need not eat as if you 
were going to eat it all. You behave as if you were married 
to her already. You are not married to her already, and 
I don’t think you ever will be. 

Jack. Why on earth do you say that? 

Algernon.^ Well, in the first place girls never marry the men 
they flirt with. Girls don’t think it right. 

Jack. Oh, that is nonsense! 

Algernon. It isn’t. It is a great truth. It accounts for the 
extraordinary number of bachelors that one sees ail over 
the place. In the second place, I don’t give my consent. 

Your consent! 

Algernon. My dear fellow, Gwendolen is my first cousin. And 
before I allow you to marry her, you will have to dear up 
the whole question of Cecily. [Rings hell. 
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Jack. Cecily! What on earth do you mean? What do you 
mean, Algy, by Cecily! I don't know any one of the nine 
of Cecily. ^ [Enter Lane, 

Algernon. Bring me that cigarette case Mr. Worthing left in 
the smoking-room the last time he dined here. 

Lane. Yes, sir. [Lane goes out. 

Jack. Do you mean to say you have had my cigarette case all 
this time.^ I wish to goodness you had let me know, I have 
been writing frantic letters to Scotland Yard about it. I was 
very nearly offering a large reward- 

Algernon. Well, I wish you w^ould offer one. I happen to be 
more than usually hard up. 

Jack. There is no good offering a large reward now that the 
thing is found. 

[Enter Lane with the cigarette case on a salver. Algernon 
takes it at once. Lane goes out. 

Algernon. I think that is rather mean of you, Ernest, I must 
say. [Opens case and examines fh] However, it makes no 
matter, for, now that I look at the inscription inside, I find 
that the thing isn't yours after all. 

Jack. Of course it's mine. [Moving to him.} You have seen 
me with it a hundred times, and you have no right whatso¬ 
ever to read what is written inside. It is a very imgentlemanly 
thing to read a private cigarette case. 

Algernon. Oh! it is absurd to have a hard and fast rale about 
what one should read and what one shouldn't. More than 
half of modem culture depends on what one shouldn't read. 

Jack. I am quite aware of the fact, and I don’t propose to 
discuss modem culture. It isn't the sort of thing one should 
talk of in private. ^ simply want my cigarette case back. 

Algernon. Yes; but this isn't your cigarette case. This cigarette 
case is^ a present from some one of the name of Cecily, and 
you said you didn’t know any one of that name. 

Jack. Well, if you want to know, Cecily happens to be mv aunt 
Algernon. Yom mntl ^ ’ 

Jack. Yes. Charming old lady she is, too. Lives at Tunbridge 
Wells. Just give it back to me, Algy. 

Algernon. [Retreating to hack of sofa^ But why does she call 
herself little Cecily if she is your aunt and lives at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells? [Reading:\ “From little Cecily with her 
fondest love.” 

Jack. [Mcmng to sofa and kneeling upon xt] My dear fellow, 
what on earth is there in that? Some aunts are tall, some 
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aunts are not tail. That is a matter that surely an aunt 

may be allowed to decide for herself. You seem to think 
that ever}/ aunt sbould be exactly like your aunt! That is 
absurd. For Heaven’s sake give me back my cigarette case. 
.j TT [Polhws Algernon r&uni the room. 

Algernon. Yes. But why does your aunt call you her uncle? 
hrom iittie Cecily^ with her fondest love to her dear Uncle 
Jack. There is no objection^ I admit, to an aunt being a 
small aunt, but why an aunt, no matter what her size may 
be, snrald call her own nephew her unde, I can’t quite make 
Besides, your name isn’t Jack at all; it is Ernest. 

Jack. It isnT Ernest; it’s Jack. 

Algernon, ’^ou have always told me it was Ernest. I have 
introduc^ you to every one as Ernest. You answer to the 
name^of Ernest. You look as if you name was Ernest. You 
are ^ the most earnest-looking person I ever saw in my life. 
It IS perfectly absurd your saying that your name isn’t 
hrnest. It s on your cards. Here is one of them. Hakim 
it from case.] ^iMr. Ernest Worthing, B. 4, The Albany.” 
ill keep this as a proof that your name is Ernest if ever 
you attempt to deny it to me, or to Gwendolen, or to any 

T pocket. 

Jack. WeU, my name is Ernest in town and Jack in the country 
and the cigarette case was given to me in the country. 
Algernon. Yes, but that does not account for the fact that 
your smah Aunt Cecily, who lives at Tunbridge Weils, calls 
you her dear uncle. Come, old boy, you had much better 
have the thing out at once. 

Jo^ek.^ My dear Algy, you talk exactly as if you were a dentist. 
It IS very vulgar to talk like a dentist when one isn’t a dentist. 
It produces a false impression. 

Algernon. Well, that is exactly what dentists always do. Now, 
go, on! Tell me the whole thing. I may mention that I . 
^ve always suspected you of being a confirmed and secret 
Bunbuiyist; and I am quite sure of it now. 

Bunburyist? What on earth do you mean by a Bun- 
buryist? 

Algernon, m reveal to you the meaning of that incomparable 
expression as soon as you are kind enough to inform me why 
you are Ernest in town and Jack in the country. 

Jack. Well, produce my cigarette case first. 

Algernon. Here it is. {Eands cigareUe case.] Now produce 
your explanation, and pray make it improbable. [Stis m sofa. 
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Jack, My dear fellow^ tliere is nothing improbable about my 
explanation at ail In fact it's perfectly ordinary. Old 
Mr. Thomas Cardew^ who adopted .me when I was a little 
boy, made me in Ms will guardian to Ms granddaughter, „ ' 
.Miss Cecily Cardew. Cecily, who addresses .ine as her uncle 
from motives of respect that you could not possibly appreciate, | 

lives at my place in the country under the charge of her ;. 

admirable governess, Miss P.rism. 

Algernon, Where is that place in the country, by the way?. 

Jack. That is nothing to you, dear boy. You are not going ; 
to be invited. ... I may tell you candidly that the place 
is not in Shropshire. 

Algernon. I suspected that, my dear fellow! I ^have Bun- 
buryed all over Shropshire on two separate occasions. Now, 
go on. Why are you Ernest in town and Jack in the 
.country? ^ | 

Jack. My dear Algy, I don't know whether you will be able ! 
to understand my real motives. You are hardly serious 
enough. When one is placed in the position of guardian, 

one has to adopt a very high moral tone on .all subjects. ; 

It's one's duty to do so. And as a high moral tone can | 

hardly be said to conduce very much to either one’s health | 

or one's happiness, in order to get up to town I have always 
pretended to have a younger brother of the name of Ernest, 
who lives in the Albany, and gets into the most dreadful 
scrapes. That, my dear Algy, is the whole truth pure and 
simple. ^ 

Algernon. The truth is rarely pure and never simple. Modem 
life would be very tedious if it were either, and modem 
literature a complete impossibility 1 ^ , 

That wouldn't be at all a bad thing. 

Algernon. Literary criticism is not y out forte, my dear fellow. 

Don't try it. You should leave that to people who haven't 
been at a University. They do it so well in the daily papers. 

What you really are is a Bunburyist. I was quite right in 
saying you were a Bunburyist, You are one of the most 
advanced Bunburyists I know. I 

Jack. What on earth do you mean? 

Algernon. You have invented a very useful younger brother 
called Ernest, in order that you may be able to come up to 
town as often as you like. I have invented an invaluable 
permanent invalid called Bunbury, in order that I may be 
able to go down into the country whenever I choose. Bun- 
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bury is perfectly invakable. If it wasn^t for Bunbury’s 
extraordinary bad health, for instance, I wouldn’t be able 
to dine with you at Willis’s to-niglit, for I have been really 
engaged to Aunt Augusta for more than a week. 

Jack. I haven’t asked you to dine with me anywhere 
to-tiight. 

Algernon. I known You are absurdly careless about sending 
out invitations. It is very foolish of you. Nothing annoys 
people so much as not receiving invitations. 

Jack, You had much better dine with your Aunt Augusta. 

Algernon. I haven’t the smallest intention of doing anything of 
the kind. To begin with, I dined there on Monday, and once 
a week is quite enough to dine with one’s own relations. In 
the second place, whenever I do dine there I am always 
treated as a member of the family, and sent down with 
either no woman at all, or two. In the third place, I know 
perfectly well whom she will place me next to, to-night. She 
will place me next Mary Farquiiar, who ahvays flirts with 
her own husband across the dinner-table. That is not very 
pleasant. Indeed, it is not even decent . . . and that sort 
of thing is enormously on the increase. The amount of 
women in London who flirt with their owm husbands is 
perfectly scandalous. It looks so bad. It is simply washing 
one’s clean linen in public. Besides, now that I know you 
to be a confirmed Bunburyist I naturally want to talk to 
you about Bunburying. I want to tell you the rules. 

Jack. I’m not a Bunburyist at all. If Gwendolen accepts me, 
I am going to kill my brother, indeed I think Ill kill him in 
any case. Cecily is a little too much interested in Mm. It 
is rather a bore. So I am going to get rid of Ernest. And I 
strongly advise you to do the same with Mr. , . . with 
your invalid friend who has the absurd name. 

Algernon. Nothing will induce me to part with Bunbury, and 
if you ever get married, which seems to me extremely prob¬ 
lematic, you will be very glad to know Bunbury. A man 
who marries without knowing Bunbury has a very tedious 
time of it. 

Jack. ThBt is nonsense. If I marry a charming girl like 
Gwendolen, and she is the only girl I ever saw in my life 
that I would marry, I certainly won’t want to know Bunbury. 

Algernon. Then your wife will. You don’t seem to realize, 
that in married life three is company and two is none. 

Jack \SenteniioKslyl\ That, my dear young friend, is the theory 
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that the corrupt French Drama has been propounding for 
the last fifty years. 

Algernon, Yes; and that the happy English home has proved 
in half the time. 

Jack, For Heaven’s sake, don’t try to be cynical. It’s perfectly 
easy to be cynical. 

Algernon, My dear fellow, it isn’t easy to be anything nowadays. 
There’s such a lot of beastly competition about. [The sound 
of an electric bell is heard.] Ah! that must be Aunt Augusta. 
Only relatives, or creditors, ever ring in that Wagnerian 
manner. , Now, if I get her out of the way for ten minutes 
so that you can have an opportunity for proposing to 
Gwendolen, may I dine with you to-night at Willis’s ? 

Jack. I suppose so, if you want to. 

Algernon. Yes, but you must be serious about it. I hate 
.people who are not serious about meals.. It is so shallow 
of them. 

Enter Lane. 

Lane. Lady Bracknell and Miss Fairfax. 

. [Algernon goes Jorward to meet them. Enter Lady Bracknell 
and Gwendolen. 

Lady Bracknell. Good afternoon, dear Algernon, I hope you are 
behaving very well. 

Algernon. I’m feeling very well. Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell. That’s not quite the same thing. In fact the 
two things rarely go together. 

[5m Jack and hows to him with icy coldness. 

Algernon. [To Gwendolen^ Dear me, you are smart! 

Gwendolen. I am always smart! Am I not, Mr. Worthing ? 

Jack. You’re quite perfect. Miss Fairfax. 

Gwendolen. Oh I I hope I am not that. It would leave no 
room for developments, and I intend to develop in many 
directions. [Gwendolen and Jack sit down iogether in the corner. 

Lady Bracknell. I’m sorry if we are a little late, Algernon, but 
I was obliged to call on dear Lady Harbury. I hadn’t been 
there since her poor husband’s death. I never saw a woman 
so altered: she looks quite twenty years younger. And now 
I ii have a cup of tea, and one of those nice cucumber 
sandwiches you promised me. 

Algernon. Certainly, Aunt Augusta. [Goes over to tea-table. 

Lady Bracknell. Won’t you come and sit here, Gwendolen? 

Gwendolen. Thanks, mamma, I’m quite comfortable where 
I am* 
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Algernmt. [Fickiftg up empty phiie in hormri\ Good heavens! 
Lane! t¥hy are there no cucumber sandwiches? I ordered 
them, specially. 

Lane, [Grawly.] There were no cucumbers in the market this 
morning^, sir. I ?/ent dowm twice. 

Algernon, No cucumbers! 

Lane. No^ sir. Not even for ready money. 

Algernon. That will Lane^ tha.nk you. 

Lane. Thank yoUj sir, [Goes out. 

Algernon. I am greatly distressed^, Aunt Augustaj about there 
being no cucumbers^ not even, ,for ready money. 

Lady Bracknell. It really makes no matter^ Agemon. I had 
some crumpets with Lady Harburyj who seems to me to be 
living entirely for pleasure now. 

Algernon. I hear her hair has turned quite gold from grief.. 

Lady Bracknell. It certainly ,has changed its colour. From 
what cause Ij of course^ cannot say. [Algernon crosses and 
hands fea.] Thank you. Fve quite a tre,at for you to-night^ 
Algernon. I am going to send you down with Mary Farquhar. 
She is such a nice woman^ and so attentive to her husband. 
It's delightful to watch them. 

Algernon. I am afraid, Aunt Augusta, I sliali have to .give up 
the pleasure of dining with you to-night after ail. 

Lady Bracknell. [Frowningi\ ,I hope not,, Algernon. It would 
put my table completely out. Your unde would have to dine 
upstairs. Fortunately he is accustomed to that. 

Algernon. It is a great bore, and, I need hardly say, a terrible 
disappointment to me, but the fact is I have'just had a 
telegram to say that my poor friend Bunbuiy is ■ very ill 
again. [Exchanges glances with Jack.'l They seem to think 
I should be with him. 

Lady Bracknell. It is very strange. This Mr. Bunbury seems 
to suffer from curiously bad health. 

Algernon. Yes; poor Bunbury is a dreadful invalid. 

Lady Bracknell. I must say, Algernon, that I think,it is 
high time that Mr. Bunbury,made, up his mind whether he 
was going to live or to die. This shilly-shallying with the 
question is absurd. Nor do I in any way approve of the 
modem sympathy with invalids. I consider it morbid. Ill-' 
ness of any kind is hardly a thing to be encouraged in others. 
Health is the primary duty of life. I am always telling that 
to your poor uncle, but he never seems to take much notice 
. . . as far as any improvement in Ms ailment goes. I should 
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be mncli obliged if you would ask Mr. Bunbury^ from me, 
to be kind ePAOUgh not to have a relapse on Saturday, for I. 
rely on you to arrange my music for me. It is my last 
reception*^ and one wants something that will encourage con¬ 
versation, particularly at the end of the season when every 
one has practically said whatever they had to say, wEich, in / 
most cases, was probably not much. 

Algernon. Fit speak to Bunbury, Aunt Augusta, if he is still 
conscious, and I think I can promise you he’ll be all right by 


Saturday. Of course the music is a great difficulty. You 
see, if one plays good music, people don’t listen, and if one Jc 

plays bad music people don’t talk. But Fll run over the Gt 

programme I’ve drawn out, if you will kindly come into Jc 

the next room for a moment. Qi 

Laiy Bracknell. Thank you, Algernon. It is very thoughtful Jc 

of you. [Risings and following Algernon.] Fm sure the pro¬ 
gramme will be delightful, after a few expurgations. French ? Gt 
songs I cannot possibly allow. People always seem to think Jc 

that they are improper, and either look shocked, which is 
vulgar, or laugh, which is worse. But German sounds a Gt 

thoroughly respectable language, and indeed, I believe is so. 
Gwendolen, you will accompany me. 

Gwendolen. Certainly, mamma. 

[Lady Bracknell and Algernon go into the music-room^ Jc 

Gwendolen remains behind. 

Jack. Charming day it has been, Miss Fairfax. 

Gwendolen. Pray don’t talk to me about the weather, Mr. Gt 

Worthing. Whenever people talk to me about the weather, 

I always feel quite certain that they mean something else. Jc 

And that makes me so nervous. 

Jack. I do mean something else. 

'Gwendolen.. I thought so. In fact, I am never wrong. G% 


J.ack And I would like to be allowed to take advantage of Lady | 

Bracknell’s temporary absence . . . i | 

Gwendolen. I would certainly advise you to do so. Mamma 
has a way of coming back suddenly into a room that j have = 
often had to speak to her about. 

Jack. [Nervously Miss Fairfax, ever since I met you I have 
admired you more than any girl ... I have ever met since 
... I met you. 

Gwendolen. Yes, I am quite well aware of the fact. And I Jc 

often wish that in public, at any rate, you had been more 
demonstrative. For me you have always had an irresistible Gi 
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fascination. Even before I met you I was far from indifferent 
to you. [Jack looks at her in amazefnenti] We live, as I 
iiope^ you know, Mr. Worthing, in an age of ideals. The 
fact is ^constantly mentioned in the more expensive monthly 
magazines, and has reached the provincial pulpits, I am told"; 
and my ideal has always been to love some one of the name 
of Ernest. There is something in that name that inspires 
absolute confidence. The moment Algernon first mentioned 
to me that he had a friend called Ernest, I knew I was 
destined to love you. 

Jack. You really love me, Gwendolen? 

Gwendolen. Passionately! 

Jack. Darling! You don't know how happy youVe made me. 

Gwendolen. My own Ernest! 

Jack. But you don't really mean to say that you couldnT love 
me if my name wasn’t Ernest? 

Gwendolen. But your name is Ernest. 

Jack. Yes, I know it is. But supposing it ivas something 
else? Do you mean to say you couldn't love me then? 

Gwendolen. {Glibly.} Ah! that is clearly a metaphysical specu¬ 
lation, and like most metaphysical speculation has very 
little reference at ail to the actual facts of real life, as we 
know them. 

Jack. Personally, darling, to speak quite candidly, I don’t 
much care about the name of Ernest. . . . I don’t think 
the name suits me at all. 

Gwendolen, It suits you perfectly. It is a divine name. It 
has a music of its own. It produces vibrations. 

Jack. Weil, really, Gwendolen, I must say that I think there 
are lots of other much nicer names. I think Jack, for 
instance, a charming name. 

Gwendolen, Jack? . . . No, there is very little music in the 
name Jack, if any at all, indeed. It does not thrill It 
produces absolutely no vibrations. . . . I have known 
several Jacks, and they all, without exception, were more 
than usually plain. Besides, Jack is a notorious domesticity 
for John! And I pity any woman who is married to a man 
called John. She would probably never be allowed to know 
the entrancing pleasure of a single moment’s solitude. The 
only really safe name is Ernest. 

Jack. Gwendolen, I must get christened at once—mean we 
must get married at once. There is no time to be lost. 

Gwendolen, Married, Mr. Worthing? 
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Jack, \Astmnded,'\ Weil . . . surely. You know tiiat I love 
you, and you led me to believe, Miss Fairfax, that you were 
not absolutely indifferent to me. 

Gwendolen. I adore you. But you haven’t proposed to me yet. 
Nothing has been said at aH about marriage. The subject 
has not even been touched on. 

Jack. Well . . . may I propose to you now? 

Gwendolen. I think it would be an admirable opportunity. 
And to spare you any possible disappointment, Mr. Worthing, 
I think it only fair to tell you quite frankly beforehand that 
I am fully determined to accept you. 

Jack. Gwendolen! 

Gwendolen. Yes, Mr. Worthing, what have you got to say 
to me? 

Jack. You know what I have got to say to you. 

Gwendolen. Yes, but you don’t say it. 

Jack. Gwendolen, will you marry me? ' [Goes on his knees. 

Gwendolen. Of course I will, darling. How long you have been 
about it! I am afraid you have had very little experience in 
how to propose. 

Jack. My own one, I have never loved any one in the world 
but you. 

Gwendolen. Yes, but men often propose for practice, I know 
my brother Gerald does. All my girl friends tell me so. 
WTiat wonderfully blue eyes you have, Ernest! They are 
quite, quite, blue. I hope you will always look at me just 
like that, especially when there are other people present. 

Enter Lady Bracknell. 

Lady BrackneU. Mi. Worthing! Rise, sir, from this semi- 
recumbent posture. It is most indecorous. 

Gwendolen. Mammzl[He tries to rise; she restrains him.] I 
must beg you to retire. This is no place for you. Besides, 
Mr, Worthing has not quite finished yet. 

Lady Bracknell. Finished what, may I ask? 

Gwendolen. I am engaged to Mr. Worthing, mamma. 

[They rise together. 

Lady BrackneU. Pardon me, you are not engaged to any one. 
When you do become engaged to some one, I, or your father, 
should his health permit him, will inform you of the fact. 
An engagement should come on a young girl as a surprise, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be. It is hardly a 
matter that she could be allowed to arrange for herself. . . . 
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And now I have a few questions to put to you, Mr. Worthin?. 
While 1 am maang these inquiries, you, Gwendolen, will 

wait for me below m the carriage. 

QDendolen. [Repwachftdly.] Mammal 

Lady Braynell. In the carriage, Gwendolen! fGwendoIen goes 
to ty ^oor. Sy and Jack blow kisses to each other behind. 

ady Bracknell s back. Lady Bracknell looks vaguely ahoui as 
ij she could not understand wkai the noise was. Finally turns 
round.j Gwendolen, the carriage ! 

[SiUtng down.} You can take a seat, Mr. 

r»!I TK ; T note-book and penal. 

Jack. Thank you. Lady Bracknell, I prefer standing. 

Lady Brackndl. [Penal and note-book in hand.] I feel bound to 
tell you that you^ are not down on my list of eligible voung 
men, although I have the same list as the dear Duchess of 
Bolton has. We work together, in fact. However, I am 
quite ready to enter your name, should your answers be 

7 afiectionate mother requires. Do vou smoke? 

Jack. Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

Lady Bracknell. I am glad to hear it. A man should always 
have an occupation of some kind. There are far too many 

idle men m London as it is. How old are you ? 

Jack. Twenty-nine. 

Lady Bracknell. A very good age to be married at. I have 
always been of opmion that a man who desires to get married 
taiow? everything or nothing. Which do you 

Jack. [After some hesitation] I know nothing, Lady Bracknell 

Lady Bracknell. I am pleased to hear it. I do not approve of 
^ythmg that tampers with natural ignorance. Ignorance is 
Me a delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom is gone. 
Ine whole theory of modem education is radically unsound. 
Bortunately m England, at any rate, education produces no 
effect whatsoever. If it did, it would prove a serious danger 
to the upper classes, and probably lead to acts of violence in 
Grosvenor Square. What is your income? 

Jack. Between seven and eight thousand a year. 

Lady Bracknell. [Makes a note in her book.} In land or in 
investments? ’ 

Jack. In investments, chiefly. 

Lady Bracknell. That is satisfactory. What between the 
duties expected of one during one’s lifetime, and the duties 
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exacted from one after one’s death, land has ceased to be 
either a profit or a pleasure. It gives one position, and 
prevents one from keeping it up. That’s all that can be 
said about land. 

Jack. I have a country house with some land, of course 
attached to it, about fifteen hundred acres, I believe; but I 
don’t depend on that for my real income. In fact, as far 
as I can make out, the poachers are the only people who 
make anything out of it. 

Laiy Bracknell. A country house! How many bedrooms? 
Well, that point can be cleared up afterwards. You have 
a town house, I hope ? A girl with a simple, unspoiled nature, 
like Gw^endoien, could hardly be expected to reside, in the 
countiyn 

Jack. Weil, I own a house in Belgrave Square, but it is let 
by the year to Lady Bloxham. Of course,'! can get it back 
. whenever I like, at six months’ notice. 

Lady Bracknell, Lady Bloxham ? I don’t know her. 

Jack. Oh, she goes about very little. She is a lady considerably 
advanced in years. 

Lady Bracknell. Ah, nowadays that is no guarantee of 
respectability of character. What number in Belgrave 
Square? 

Jack. 149 . 

Lady Bracknell. \Skaking her Jieadl^ The unfashionable side. 
I thought there was something. However, that could easily 
be altered. 

Jack, Do you mean the fashion, or the side? 

Lady Bracknell. [Sternly.] Both, if necessary, I presume. What 
are your politics ? 

Jack. ’WtHj I am afraid I really have none. I am a Liberal 
Unionist. . 

Lady Bracknell. Oh, they count as Tories. They dine with us. 
Or come in the evening, at any rate. Now to minor matters. 
Are your parents living ? 

Jack. I have lost both my parents. 

Lady Bracknell. To lo^t one parent, Mr Worthing, may be 
regarded as a misfortune; to lose both looks like carelessness. 
Who was your father? He was evidently a man of some 
wealth. Was he bom in what the Radical papers call the 
purple of commerce, or did he rise from the ranks of the 
aristocracy? 

Jack. I am afraid I really don’t know. The fact is, Lady 
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Bracknell, I said I had lost my parents. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that my parents seem to have lost me. . . . 

I don’t actually know who I am by birth. I was . . - well, 

I m^as found. 

Lady Bracknell, Found! 

Jack, The late Mr. Thomas Cardew, an old gentleman of a 
very charitable and kindly disposition, found me, and gave 
me the name of Worthing, because he happened to have a 
first-class ticket for Worthing in his pocket at the time. 
Worthing is a place in Sussex. It is a seaside resort. 

Lady Bracknell. Where did the charitable gentleman who had 
a first-class ticket for this seaside resort find yon ? 

Jack. [Gravely,] In a hand-bag. 

Lady Bracknell, A hand-bag ? 

Jack. [Very seriously^ Yes, Lady Bracknell I was in a hand¬ 
bag—a somewhat large, Mack leather hand-bag, with handles 
to it—an ordinary^ hand-bag in fact. 

Lady Bracknell. In what locality did this Mr. James, or Thomas, 
Cardew come across this ordinary hand-bag ? 

Jack. In the cloak-room at Victoria Station. It w^as given 
to him in mistake for his own. 

Lady Bracknell. The cloak-room at Victoria Station? 

Jack. Yes. The Brighton line. 

Lady Bracknell. The line is immaterial. Mr. Worthing, I 
confess I feel somewhat bewildered by what you have just 
told me. To be bom, or at any rate bred, in a hand-bag, 
whether it had handies or not, seems to me to display a con¬ 
tempt for the ordinary decencies of family life that reminds 
one of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. And I 
presume you know what that unfortunate movement led to? 
As for the particular locality in which the hand-bag was found, 
a cloak-room at a railway station might serve to conceal a 
social indiscretion—has probably, indeed, been used for that 
purpose before now—but it could hardly be regarded as an 
assured basis for a recognized position in good society. 

Jack. May I ask you then what you would advise me to do? 
I need hardly say I would do anything in the world to ensure 
Gwendolen’s happiness. 

Lady Bracknell I would strongly advise you, Mr. Worthing, to 
try and acquire some relations as soon as possible, and to 
make a definite effort to produce at any rate one parent, of 
either sex, before the season is quite over. 

Jack, Well, I don’t see how I could possibly manage to do that. 
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I can produce the hand-bag at any moment. It is in my 
dressing-room at home. I really think that should satisfy 
you^. Lady Bracknell, 

Lady Bracknell Me^ sir! What has it to do with me? You 
can hardly imagine that I and Lord Bracknell would dream 
of alowing our only daughter —a girl brought up with the 
utmost care—^to marry into a cloak-room, and form an 
alliance with a parcel! Good morning, Mr. Worthing 1 

{Lady Bracknell sweeps out in majestic indignation. 

Jack. Good morning! [Algernon^ from the other room^ strikes up 
ike IF edding March. Jack looks perfectly furiousj and goes to 
the door.] For goodness’ sake don’t play that ghastly tune 
Algy! How idiotic you are! 

[The music stops and Algernon enters cheerily, 

Algernon. Didn’t it go off all right, old boy? You don’t mean 
to sa.y Gwendolen refused you? I know it is a way she has. 
She is always refusing people. I think it is most iU-natured 
of her. 

Jack. Oh, Gwendolen is as right as a trivet. As far as she is 
concerned, we are engaged. Her mother is perfectly un¬ 
bearable. Never met such a Gorgon. ... I don’t really 
know what a Gorgon is like, but I am quite sure that Lady 
Bracknell is one. In any case, she is a monster, without 
being a myth, which is rather unfair. ... I beg your 
pardon, Algy, I suppose I shouldn’t talk about your own 
aunt in that way before you. 

Algernon. My dear boy, I love hearing my relations abused. 
It is the only tMng that makes me put up with them at all. 
Relations are simply a tedious pack of people, who haven’t 
got the remotest knowledge of how to live, nor the smallest 
instinct about when to die. 

Jack. Oh, that is nonsense 1 

Algernon. It isn’t! 

Jack. Well, I won’t argue about the matter. You always want 
to argue about things. 

Algernon. That is exactly what things were originally made 
for. ' . . . ■ ' 

Jack. Upon my word, if I thought that, I’d shoot myself. . . . 
[A pause.] You don’t think there is any chance of Gwendolen 
becoming like her mother in about a hundred and fifty 
years, do you, Algy? 

Algernon. All women become like their mothers. That is their 
tragedy. No man does. That’s his. 


1 
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Jack. Is that clever? 

Algernon. It is perfectly phrased! and quite as true .as any 
obsen’ation in civilized Efe should be. 

Jack. I am sick to death of cleverness. Everybody is clever 
nowadays. You can't go anywhere without meeting clever 
people. The thing has become an absolute public nuisance, 
I wish to goodness we had a few fools left. 

Algernon. We have. 

Jack. I should e.xtremeiy like to meet them. \^Tiat do they 
talk about? 

Algernon. The fools? Oh! about the clever people^ of course. 

Jack. What fools! 

Algernon. By the wray, did you teil Gwendole.ii the truth about 
your being Ernest in towm, and Jack in the country? 

Jack. \ln a very patronizing manner.] My dear fellow^ the truth 
isn't quite the sort of thing one tells to a nice, sweet, refined 
girl. What extraordinary idea.s you have about the way to 
behave to a woman! 

Algernon. The only way to behave to a woman is to make love 

to her, if she is pretty, and to some one else, if she is plain. 

Jack. Oh, that is nonsense! 

Algernon. What about your brother? What about the profligate 
Ernest? 

Jack. Oh, before the end of the week I shall have got rid of 
him. Ill say he died in Paris of apoplexy. Lots of people 
die of apoplexy, quite suddenly, don't they? 

Algernon. Yes, but it's hereditary, my dear fellow. It's a sort 
of thing that runs in families. You had much better say a 
severe chili. 

Jack. You are sure a severe chill isn't hereditary, or anything 
of that kind? 

Algernon. Of course it isn't! 

Jack. Very well, then. My ^ poor brother Ernest is carried off 
suddenly, in Paris, by a severe chill. That gets rid of him, 

Algernon. But I thought you said that , . . Miss Cardew was 
a little too much interested in your poor brother Ernest? 
Won't she feel his loss a good deal ? 

Jack. Oh, that is all right. Cecily is not a silly romantic girl, 
I am glad to say. She has got a capital appetite, goes long 
walks, and pays no attention at all to her lessons. 

I would rather like to see Cecily. 

Jack. I will take very good care you never do. She is excessively 
pretty, and she is only just eighteen. 
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Algernon, Have you told Gwendolen yet .that you have an 
excessively pretty ward who is only just eighteen? 

Jack, Oh! one doesn’t blurt these things out to people. Cecily 
a.nd Gwendolen are perfectly certain to be extremely great 
.friends. Hi bet you anything you like that half an hour 
after they have met^ they v/iil be calling each other sister. 

Algernon. Women only do that when they have called each 
other a lot of other things first. Now^ my dear boy, if we 
want to get a good table at Willis’s, we really must go and 
dress. Do you know it is nearly seven? 

Jack. [Irrztably.] Oh! it always is nearly seven. 

Algernon. Weil, I’m hungry. 

Jack. I never knew you when you weren’t. . . . 

Algernon. What shall we do after dinner? Go to a theatre? 

Jack. Oh, no 1 I loathe listening. 

Algernon. Well, let us go to the Club? 

Jack. Oh, no 1 I hate talking. 

Algernon. Well, w'e might trot round to the Empire at ten? 

Jack. Oh, no! I can’t bear looking at things. It is so silly. 

Algernon. Well, what shall we do? 

Jack. Nothing! 

Algernon. It is awfully hard work doing nothing. However, 
I don’t mind hard work where there is no definite object of 
any kind. 

Enter Lam. 

Lane. Miss Fairfax. 

Enter Gwendolen. Lane goes out, 

Algernon. Gw^endolen, upon my word! 

Gwendolen. Algy, kindly turn your back. I have something 
very particular to say to Mr. Worthing. 

Algernon. Really, Gwendolen, I don’t think I can allow this at all 

Gwendolen. Algy, you always adopt a strictly immoral attitude 
towards life. You are not quite old enough to do that. 

[Algernon retires to theJlreflace. 

Jack. My own darling! 

GwendoUn. Ernest, we may never be married. From the ex¬ 
pression on mamma’s face I fear we never shall. Few parents 
nowadays pay any regard to what their children say to them. 
The old-fashioned respect for the young is fast dying out. 
Whatever influence I ever had over mamma, I lost at the 
age of three. But although she may prevent us from be¬ 
coming man and wife, and I may marry some one else, and 
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marry often, nothing that she can possibly do can alter my 
eternal devotion to you. 

Jack. Dear Gwendolen! 

G’is:’endolen. The story of your romantic origin, as related to me 
by mamma, with unpieasmg comments, has naturally stirred 
the ^deeper fibres of my nature. Your Christian name has 
an irresistible fascination. The simplicity of your character 
makes you exquisitely iacompreliensible to me. Your town 
address at the Albany I have. What is your address in 
the country? 

, Jack. The Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire. 

; [Algernonf who has been carefully listening, smiles to himself^ 

\ and writes the address on Ids shiricujf. Then picks up 

] the. Railway Guide. 

Gwendolen. There is a good postal service, I suppose? It may 
be necessary to do something desperate. That of course will 
require serious consideration. I will cornmumcate with you 
daily. 

Jack. My own one! 

Gwendolen. How long do you remain in town ? 
f Jack. Till Monday. 

i' Gwendolen. Good! Algy, you may turn round now. 

‘ Algernon. Thanks, I’ve turned round already.. 

Gwendolen. You may also ring the beii. 

Jack. You will let me see you to your carriage, my own darling? 

Gwendolen. Certainly. 

Jack. [T<? LanCy who now enters.] I will see Miss Fairfax out. 

Lane. Yes, sir. [J^^k and Gwendolen go off. 

[Lane presents several letters on a salver to Algernon. It is to 
I be surmised that they are bills^ as Algernon^ after looking 

\ at the envelopes^ tears them up. 

Algernon. A glass of sherry, Lane. 

Lane. Y&Sy sk. 

Algernon. To-morrow, Lane, I’m going Bunburying. 

Lam. Yes, sir. 

i Algernon. I shall probably .not be back tlE Monday. You can 
i put. up my d.ress clothes, my smoking jacket, and all 'the 
I Bunbury suits . . . 

Lam. Yes, sir., [Handing sherry. 

I Algernon. I hope to-morrow will be a fine day. Lane. 

Lane. It never is, sir. 

Algernon. Lane, you’re a perfect pessimist. 

: Lawe. I do my best to give satisfaction, sir. 

N 
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Enter Jack, Lane goes off. 

Jack. There's a sensible, intellectual^girl! the only girl I ever 
cared for in my life. [Algernon is laughing immoderately 
What on earth are you so amused at? 

Algernon. Oh, Fm a little anxious about poor Bunbury, that is all. 

Jack. If you don't take care, your friend Bunbury will get you 
into a serious scrape some day. 

Algernon. I love scrapes. They are the only things that are 
never serious. 

Jack. Oh, that's nonsense, Algy. You never talk anything 
but nonsense. 

Algernon. Nobody ever does. 

[Jack looks indignantly at him^ and leaves the room. Algernon 
lights a cigarette^ reads his shirtcuff, and smiles. 

Aci Drop 


SECOND ACT 
Scene 

Garden at the Manor House. A flight of grey stone steps leads 
up to the house. The garden ^ an old-fashioned one, full of roses. 
Time of year, July. Basket-chairs, and a table covered with 
books, are set under a large yew-tree. 

Miss Prism discovered seated at the table. Cecily is at the hack 
watering flowers. 

Miss Prism. [Calling^ Cecily, Cecily! Surely such a utilitarian 
occupation as the watering of flowers is rather Moulton's 
duty than yours? Especially at a moment when inteiiectuai 
pleasures await you. Your German grammar is on the table. 
Pray open it at page fifteen. We will repeat yesterday's 
lesson, 

Cecily. [Coming over very But I don't like German. It 

isn’t at all a becoming language. I know perfectly weU that 
I look quite plain after my German lesson. 

Miss Prism. Child, you know how anxious your guardian is 
that you should improve yourself in every way. He laid 
particular stress on your German, as he was leaving for 
town yesterday. Indeed, he always lays stress on your 
German when he is leaving for town. 
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Cecily, Dear Uncle Jack is so very serious! Sometimes he is 
so serious that I think he cannot be quite well. 

Miss Prism, [Drawing herself up.] Your guardian enjoys the 
best of health, and his gravity of demeanour is especially to 
be commended in one so comparatively young as he is. I 
know no one who has a higher sense of duty and responsiblity. 

Cecily. I suppose that is why he often looks a little bored when 
we three are together. 

Miss Prism. Cecily! I am surprised at you. Mr, Worthing 
has many troubles in his life. Idle menriment and triviality 
would be out of place in his conversation. You must re¬ 
member Ms constant anxiety about that unfortunate young 
man, Ms brother. 

Cecily. I wish Uncle Jack would allow that unfortunate young 
man, Ms brother, to come down here sometimes. We might 
have a good influence over him, Miss Prism. I am sure you 
certainly would. You know German, and geology/, and things 
of that land influence a man Ytry mucli. 

[Cecily begins to write in her iiary. 

Miss Prism. [Shaking her head.] I do not think that even I 
could produce any effect on a character that according to Ms 
own brother's admission is irretrievably weak and vacillating. 
Indeed I am not sure that I would desire to reclaim him. 
I am not in favour of this modem mania for turning bad 
people into good people at a moment's notice. As a man 
sows so let Mm reap. You must put away your diary, Cecily. 
I really don't see why you should keep a diary at all. 

Cecily. I keep a diary in order to enter the wonderful secrets 
of my life. If I didn't write them down, I should probably 
forget ail about them. 

Miss . Prism. Memory, my dear Cecily, is the diary that we al 
carry about with us. 

Cecily. Yes, but it usually chronicles the things that have 
never happened, and couldn't possibly have happened. I 
believe that Memory is responsible for nearly all the three- 
volume novels that Mudie sends us. 

Miss Prism. Do not speak slightingly of the three-volume novel, 
Cecily. I wrote one myself in earlier days. 

Cedly. Did you really. Miss Prism? How wonderfully clever 
you are! I hope it did not end happily? I don't like novels 
that end happily. They depress me so much. 

Miss Prism. The good ended happily, and the bad unhappily. 
That is what Fiction means. 
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Cecily, I suppose so. But it seems very unfair. And was 
your novel ever published? 

lyUss Prism. Aiasl no. The manuscript unfortunately was 
abandoned. [Cecily starts.} I use the word in the sense 
of lost or mislaid. To your work^ child; these speculations 
are profitless. 

Cecily. [Smiling.] But I see dear Mr. Chasuble coming up 
through the garden. 

Miss Prism. [Rising and aivancingi] Dt. Chasuble! This is 
indeed a pleasure. 

Enter Canon Chasuble. 

Chasuble. And how are we tliis morning? Miss Prism^ you 
are^ I trust, well? 

Cecily. Miss Prism has just been complaining of a slight head¬ 
ache, I think it would do her so much good to have a short 
stroll with you in the Park, Dr. Chasuble. 

Miss Prism. Cecily, I have not mentioned anything about a 
headache. 

Cecily. No, dear Miss Prism, I know that, but I felt instinctively 
tliat you had a headache. Indeed I was thinking about that, 
and not about my German lesson, when the Rector came in. 

Chasuble. I hope, Cecily, you are not inattentive. 

Cecily. Oh, I am afraid I am. 

Chasuble. That is strange. Were I fortunate enough to be 
Miss Prism’s pupil, I would hang upon her lips. [Miss 
Prism glares.] I spoke metaphorically.—My metaphor was 
drawn from bees. Ahem! Mr. Worthing, I suppose, has 
not returned from town yet? 

Miss Prism. We do not expect him till Monday afternoon. 

CkasuhU. Mi yes, he usually likes to spend his Sunday in 
London. He is not one of those whose sole aim is enjoy¬ 
ment, as, by ail accounts, that unfortunate young man Ms 
brother seems to be. But I must not disturb Egeria and 
her pupil any longer. 

Miss Pristn. Egeria? My name is Lsetitia, Doctor. 

Chasuble. A classical allusion merely, drawn from the 

Pagan authors. I shall see you both no doubt at Evensong? 

Miss Prism. I think, dear Doctor, I will have a stroll with you. 
I find I have a headache after all, and a walk might do it 
good. 

Chasuble. With pleasure, Miss Prism, with pleasure. We might 
go as far as the schools and back. 
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Miss Prism. That would be delightful. Cecily, you will read 

your Political Economy in my absence. The chapter on 
the F?.ll of the Rupee you may omit. It is somewhat too 
sensational. Even these metallic problems have their 
melodramatic side. dcj:£n the garden with Dr. Chasuble. 

Cecily. [Picks up books and throws them back on table.] Horrid 
Political Economy! Horrid Geography! Horrid^ horrid 
German! 


Enter Merrinmn with a card on a salver. 

Merriman. Mr. Ernest Worthing has just uriv-n over (rom the 
station. He has brought his luggage with him. 

Cecily. [Takes the card and feeds it.] ‘‘hir. Ern::st Wortliirig, 
B. 4;, The Albany^ \Vh’ Unde Jack’s brot’ier! Did you 
teil him Mr. Worthing was in town? 

Merfiman. Yes, Miss. He seemed very much disappointed. 

I mentioned that you and Miss Prism were in the garden. He 
said he was anxious to speak to you privately for a moment. 

Cecily. Ask Mr. Ernest Worthing to come here, I suppose 
you had better talk to the housekeeper about a room for him. 

Merriman. Yes, Miss., ^ {Ivlerrinuin goes off. 

Cecily. I have never met any really wicked person before. I 
feel rather frightened. I am so afraid he will look just like 
every one else. [Enter Algernon^ very gay and debonairh\ 
He does! 

Algernon. [Raising his hath] You are my little cousin Cecily^ 
Fm sure. 

Cecily. You are under some strange mistake. I am not little. 
In fact, I believe I am more than usually tail for my age. 
[Algernon is rather taken aback.] But I am your cousin 
Cecily. You, I see from your card, are Uncle Jack’s brother^ 
my cousin Ernest, my wicked cousin Ernest. 

Algernon. Oh! I ,am not really wicked at ail, cousin Cecily* 
You musn’t think that I am wicked. 

Cecily. If you, are not, then you have certainly been deceiving 
us all, in a very inexcusable ,man,ner. I hope you have not 
been leading a double life, pretending to be wicked and being 
really „good ail the time. That would be hypocrisy. 

Algernon. [Looks at her in amazement] Oh! Of course I have 
been rather reckless. 

Cecily. I am glad to hear it. 

Algernon. In fact, now you mention the subject, I have been 
very bad in my own smaE way. ■ 
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Cecily. I donT think you should be so proud of that, though 
I am sure it must have been very pleasant. 

Algernon, It is much pleasanter being here with you. 

Cecily. I can’t understand how you are here at ail. Uncle 
Jack won’t be back untii Monday afternoon. 

Algemoft, That is a great disappointment. I am obliged to 
go up by the first train on Monday morning. I have a 
business appointment that I am anxious ^. . .to miss ? 

Cecily. Couldn’t you miss it anywhere but in London? 

Algernon. No: the appointment is in London. 

Cecily. Well, I know of course, how important it is not to keep 
a business engagement, if one wants to retain any sense of 
the beauty of life, but still I think you had better wait til! 
Uncle Jack arrives. I know he wants to speak to you about 
your emigrating. 

Algernon. About my what? 

Cecily. Your emigrating. He has gone up to buy your outfit. 

Algernon. I certainly wouldn’t let Jack buy my outfit. He has 
no taste in neckties at all. 

Cecily. I don’t think you will require neckties. Uncle Jack 
is sending you to Australia. 

Algernon. Australia! I’d sooner die. 

Cecily. Weil, he said at dinner on Wednesday night, that you 
would have to choose between this world, the next world, 
and Australia. 

Algernon. Oh, w^ell l The accounts I have received of Australia 
and the next world are not particularly encouraging. This 
world is good enough for me, cousin Cecily. 

Cecily. Yes, but are you good enough for it? 

Algernon. I’m afraid I’m not that. That is why I want you 
to reform me. You might make that your mission, if you 
don’t mind, cousin Cecily. 

Cecily. I’m afraid I’ve no time, this afternoon. 

Algernon. Weil, would you mind my reforming myself this 
afternoon? 

Cedly. It is rather Quixotic of you. But I think you should 
try.' ■ 

Algernon. I vrill. I feel better already. 

UmZy. You are looking a little worse. 

Algernon. That is because I am hungry. 

Cecily. How thoughtless of me! I should^ have remembered 
that when one is going to lead an entirely new life, one 
requires regular and wholesome meals. Won’t you come in? 
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Algernon, Thank you. Might I have a buttonhole first? I 
never have any appetite unless I have a buttonhole first, 

Cecily, A Marechal Niei? \Picks up scissors, 

Algernon. No, I’d sooner have a pink rose. 

Cecily. Why? [Cuts a flower. 

Algernon. Because you are like a pink rose, Cousin Cecily. 

Cecily. I don’t think it can be right for you to talk to me like 
that. Miss Prism never says such things to me. 

Algernon. Then Miss Prism is a short-sighted old lady. [Cecily puts 
the rose in his buttonhole.] You are the prettiest girl I ever sawn 

Cecily. Miss Prism says that all good looks are a snare. 

Algernon. They are a snare that every sensible man would like 
to be caught in. 

Cecily. Oh, I don’t think I would care to catch a sensible man. 
I shouldn’t know what to talk to him about. 

[They pass into the house. Miss Prism and Dr. Chasuble return. 

Miss Prism, You are too much alone, dear Dr. Chasuble, You 
should get married. A misanthrope I can understand —dk 
womanthrope, never! 

Chasuble. [IT tth a scholar's shudder.] Believe me, I do not deserve 
so neologistic a phrase. The precept as well as the practice 
of the Primitive Church was distinctly against matrimony. 

Miss Prism. [Sententiouslyi] That is obviously the reason why 
the Primitive Church has not lasted up to the present day. 
And you do not seem to realize, dear Doctor, that by per¬ 
sistently remaining single, a man converts himself into a 
permanent public temptation. Men should be more careful; 
this very celibacy leads weaker vessels astray. 

Chasuble. But is a man not equally attractive when married? 

Miss Prism. No married man is ever attractive except to 
his wife. 

Chasuble. And often, I’ve been told, not even to her. 

Miss Prism. That depends on the intellectual sympathies of 
the woman. Maturity can always be depended on. Ripeness 
can be trusted. Young women are green. [Dr. Chasuble 
starts\ I spoke horticulturally. My metaphor w^as drawn 
from fruits. But where is Cecily? 

Chasuble. Perhaps she followed us to the schools. 


Enter Jack slowly from the back of the garden. He is dressed in 
the deepest mournings with crape hatband and black gloves. 

Miss Prism. Mr. Woithmgl 
ChasubU.MT.Woithmg? 
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Miss Prism. This is indeed a surprise. We did not look for 
you till Monday afternoon. ■ ■; 

Jack. [Shakes Miss Prism's hand in a tragic manmr.] I have 
returned sooner than I expected. Dr. Chasuble^ I hope you 
are well? 

Ckastible. Dear Mr. Worthing^ I trust this garb of woe does not 
betoken some terrible calamity? 

Jack. My brother. 

Miss Prism. More shameful debts and extravagance? 

Chasuble. Still leading his life of pleasure? 

Jack. [Shaking his head.'l Dead! 

Chasuble. Your brother Ernest dead? 

Jack. Quite dead. 

Miss Prism. What a lesson for him 1 I trust he will profit by it. 

Chasuble. Mr. Worthing^ I offer you my sincere condolence. 
You have at least the consolation of knowing that you were j 
always the most generous and forgiving of brothers. 

Jack. Poor Ernest! He had many faults^ but it is a sad, 
sad blow. 

Chasuble. Very sad indeed. Were you with him at the end?' 1 

Jack. No. He died abroad; in Paris^ in fact. I had a telegram ; 
last night from the manager of the Grand Hotel. | 

Chasuble. Was the cause of death mentioned ? % 

Jack. A severe chill, it seems. 

Miss Prism. As a man. sows, so shall he reap. 

Chasuble. [Raising his hand.] Charity, dear Miss Prism, charity! 
None of us are perfect. I myself am peculiarly susceptible | 
to draughts. Will the interment take place here? 

Jack. No. He seems to have expressed a desire to be buried 1 
in Paris. t 

Chasuble. In Paris! [Shakes his headi] I fear that hardly 
points to any very serious state of mind at the last. You 1, 
would no doubt wish me to make some slight allusion to this 
tragic domestic affliction next Sunday, presses his 

hand convulswely.] My sermon on the meaning of the manna ' 
in the wilderness can be adapted to almost any occasion, 
joyful, or, as in the present case, distressing. [All sigh'.] i 
I have preached it at harvest celebrations, christeiimgs, con- [ 
firmations, on days of humiliation and festal days. The last 
time I delivered it was in the Cathedral, as a charity sermon ' 
on behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Discontent | 
among the Upper Orders. The Bishop, who was present, i 
was much struck by some of the analogies I drew. [ 
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t look for Jack. Ah! that reminds me, you mentioned christenings, I think. 

Dr. Chasuble? I suppose you know how to christen all right? 
'•] ^ [Df. Ckasuhle looks astmmdei.] I mean^ of course^ you are 

hope you continually christenings aren’t you? 

Miss Prism, It is, I regret to say, one of the Rector’s most 
5 does not constant duties in this parish. I have often spoken to the 

poorer classes on the subject,. But they don’t seem to know 
what thrift is. 

Chasuble. But is there any particular infant in whom you are 
interested, Mr. Worthing? Your brother was, I believe, 
unmarried, was he not? 

Jack. Oh, yes. 

V Miss Prism. \BiUerlyk\ People who live entirely lor pleasure 
*ofit by it, usually are. 

indolence. ^ Jack. But it is not .for any child, dear Doctor. I am very 
you were fond of children. No! the fact is, I would like to be christened 

myself, this afternoon, if you have nothing better to do. 
is a sad, Chasuble. But surely, Mr. Worthing, you have been christened 

; already? 

le end? J Jack. I don’t remember anything about it. 

* telegram Chasuble. But have you any grave doubts on the .subject? 

I Jack. I certainly intend to have. Of course I don’t know if 

the thing w'ould bother you in any way, or if you think I 
am a little too old now. 

Chasuble. Not at ail. The sprinkling, and, indeed, the immersion 
L, charity! .of adults, is a perfectly canonical practice. 

Lisceptible Jack. Immersion! 

Chasuble. You need have no apprehensions. Sprinkling is all 
be buried that is necessary, or indeed I think advisable. Our weather 

is so changeable. At what hour would you wish the ceremony 
it hardly performed? 

ist. You Jack. Oh, I might trot round about five if that would suit you. 

3n to this ; Chasuble. Perfectly, perfectly! In fact I have two ^similar 

resses his ceremonies to perform at that time. A case of twins that 

be manna , occurred, recently in one of the outlying cottages on your own 

occasion, estate. Poor Jenkins the carter, a most hard-workingman. 

All sigh] _ Jack. .Oh! I don’t see much fun in being christened along with 
ings, con- t other babies. It would be childish. Would half-past, fi.ve do ? 

The last Chasuble. Admirably! Admirably! \Takes out watchi\ ^ And 

y s.ermon now, dear Mr. .Worthing, I will not intrude any longer into a 

dscontent house of sorrow. I would merely beg you not to be too 

present, ; much bowed down by grief. What seem to us bitter trials 

I are often, ble.ssings in disguise. 
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Miss Prism. This seems to me a blessing of an extremely 
obvious kind. 

Enter Cecily from the house, 

Cecily. Uncle Jack! Oh^ I am pleased to see you back. But 
what horrid clothes you have got on! Do go and change 

them. 

Miss Prism. Cecily! 

Chasuble. My child I my child 1 

[Cecily goes towards Jack ; he hisses her brow in a melancholy 
manner. 

Cecily. What is the matter^ Uncle Jack? Do look happy! 
You look as if you had toothache^ and I have got such a 
surprise for you. Who do you tliink is in the dining-room? 
Your brother! 

Jack. 'Who? 

Cecily. Your brother Ernest. He arrived about half an hour 
ago. 

Jack. What nonsense! I haven’t got a brother. 

Cecily. Oh^ don’t say that. However badly he may have 
behaved to you in the past he is still your brother. You 
couldn’t be so heartless as to disown him. I’ll tell him to 
come out. And you will shake hands with him, won’t you, 
Uncle Jack? [Runs back into the house. 

Chasuble. These are very joyful tidings. 

Miss Prism. After we had all been resigned to his loss, his 
sudden return seems to me peculiarly distressing. 

Jack. My brother is in the dining-room? I don’t know what 
it all means. I think it is perfectly absurd. , 

Enter Algernon and Cecily hand in hand. Tk^ come slowly 
up to Jack. 

Jack. Good heavens! [Motions Algernon away. 

Algernon. Brother John, I have come down from town to tell 
you that I am very sorry for all the trouble I have given you, 
and that I intend to lead a better life in the future. 

[Jack glares at him and does not take Ms hand. 

Cecily. Uncle Jack, you are not going to refuse your own 
brother’s hand? 

Nothing will induce me to take his hand. I think his 
coming down here disgraceful He knows perfectly well why. 

Cecily, Uncle Jack, do be nice. There is some good in every 
one. Ernest has just been telling me about his poor invalid 
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friend Mr. Bunbury whom he goes to visit so often. And 
surely there must be much good in one who is kind to an in¬ 
valid, and leaves the pleasures of London to sit by a bed of 
pain. 

Jack. Oh! he has been talking about Bunbury, has he? 

'Cecily. Yes, he had told me all about poor Mr. Bunbury, and 
his terrible state of health. 

Jack. Bunbury! Weil, I won’t have him talk to you about 
Bunbury or about any tiling else. It is enough to drive one 
perfectly frantic. 

Algernon. Of course I admit that the faults were all on my 
side. But I must say that I think that Brother John’s 
coldness to me is peculiarly painful. I expected a more 
enthusiastic welcome, especially considering it is the first 
time I have come here. 

Cecily. Uncle Jack, if you don’t shake hands with Ernest I 
will never forgive you. 

Jack. Never forgive me? 

Cecily. Never, never, never! 

Jack. Well, this is the last time I shall ever do it. 

[Shakes hands with Algernon and glares. 

Chasuble. It’s pleasant, is it not, to see so perfect a reconciliation ? 

I think we might leave the two brothers together. 

Miss Prism. Cecily, you will come with us. 

Cecily. Certainly, Miss Prism. My little task of reconciliation 
is over. 

Chasuble. You have done a beautiful action to-day, dear child. 

Miss Prism. We must not be premature in our judgments. 

Cecily. I feel very happy. 

[They all go off except Jack and Algernon. 

Jack. You young scoundrel, Algy, you must get out of this 
place as soon as possible. I don’t allow any Bunburying 
here. 

Enter Merriman. 

Merriman. I have put Mr. Ernest’s things in the room next to 
yours, sir. I suppose that is ail right? 

Jack. WTiat? 

Merriman. Mr. Ernest’s luggage, sir. I have unpacked it and 
put it in the room next to your owm. 

Jack. His luggage? 

Merriman. Yes, sir. Three portmanteaux, a dressing-case, two 
hat-boxes, and a large luncheon-basket. 
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Algermn, I am afraid I can’t stay more than a week this time. 

Jack. Merriman^ order the dog-cart at once. Mr. Ernest has 
been suddenly called back to town. 

Merriman. Yes^ sir. [Goes back into the house. 

Algernon. What a fearful liar you are. Jack! I have not been 
called back to town at all. 

Jack. Yes, you have. 

Algernon. I haven’t heard any one call me. 

lack. Your duty as a gentleman calls you back. 

Algernon. My duty as a gentleman has never interfered with my 
pleasures in the smallest degree. 

Jack. I can quite understand that. 

Algernon. Weil, Cecily is a darling. 

Jack. You are not to talk of Miss Cardew like that. I don’t 
like it. 

Algernon. Well, I don’t like your clothes. You look perfectly 
ridiculous in them. Wdiy on earth don’t you go up and 
change? It is perfectly childish to be in deep mourning for 
a man who is actually staying for a whole week with you in 
your house as a guest. I call it grotesque. 

Jack. You are certainly not staying with me for a whole week 
as a guest or anything else. You have got to leave ... by 
the four-five train. 

Algernon. I certainly won’t leave you so long as you are in 
mourning. It would be most unfriendly. If I were in 
mourning you would stay with me, I suppose. I should 
think it very unkind if you didn’t. 

Jack. Well, will you go if I change my clothes? 

Algernon. Yes, if you are not too long. I never saw anybody 
take so long to dress, and with such little result. 

Jack. Well, at any rate, that is better than being always 
over-dressed as you are. 

Algernon. If I am occasionally a little over-dressed, I make 
up for it by being always immensely over-educated. 

Your vanity is ridiculous, your conduct an outrage, and 
your presence in my garden utterly absurd. However, you 
have got to catch the four-five, and I hope you will have a 
pleasant joumey back to town. This Bunburying, as you 
call it, has not been a great success for you. 

[Goes into the house. 

Algernon. I think it has been a great success. Fm in love with 
Cecily, and that is everything. 
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looked upon yoor wonderful and incomparable beauty^ I have | 
dared to love you wildly^ passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. j 

Cecily, I don't think that you should tell me that you love | 

me wildly, passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. Hopelessly j 

doesn't seem to make much sense, does it? j 

Algernmt, Cecily! ] 

Enter Merriman. ! 

Merriman. The dog-cart is waiting, sir, [ 

xilgernon. Tell it to come round next week, at the same hour. ’ 

Merriman. [Looks at Cecily, who makes no signi\ Yes, sir. ! 

[Merriman retires. ’ i 

Cecily. Uncle Jack would be very much annoyed if he knew ; 
you were staying on till next week, at the same hour. 

Algernon. Oh, I don't care about Jack. I don't care for any¬ 
body in the whole world but you. I love you, Cecily. You 

will marry me, won't you? 

Cecily. You silly boy! Of course! Why, we have been engaged 
for the last three months. 

Algernon. For the last three months? 

Cecily. Yes, it will be exactly three months on Thursday. 

Algernon. But how did we become engaged? 

Cecily. Weil, ever since dear Uncle Jack first confessed to us 
that he had a younger brother who was very wicked and 
bad, you of course have formed the chief topic of conversation 
between myself and Miss Prism. And of course a man who 
is much talked about is always very attractive. One feels 
there must be something in him, after all. I dare say it was 
foolish of me, but I fell in love with you, Ernest. 

Algernon. Darling! And when was the engagement actually 
settled? 

Cecily. On the 14th of February last. Worn out by your entire ; 
ignorance of my existence, I determined to end the matter 
one way or the other, and after a long struggle with myself ,, 

I accepted you under this dear old tree here. The next day 
I bought this little ring in your name, and this is the little bangle 
with the true lover's knot I promised you always to wear, 

Algernon. Did I give you this? It's very pretty, isn't it? 

Cecily. Yes, you've wonderfully good taste, Ernest. It's the 
excuse I've always given for your leading such a bad life. 

And this is the box in which I keep all your dear letters. 

[Kneels at table, opens box, and produces letters tied up with 
blue ribbon. 
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Algernon. My letters! But^ my own sweet Cecily^ I have never 
written you any letters. 

Cecily. You need hardly remind me of that, Ernest. I rernemh-er 
only too well that I was forced to WTite your letters for you. 
I wrote always three times a w^eek, and sometimes oftener. 

Algernon. Oh, do let me read them, Cecily! 

Cecily. Oh, I couldn’t possibly. They would make you far too 
conceited. [Replaces boxi\ The three you wTote me after I 
had broken off the engagement are so beautiful, and so badly 
spelled, that even now I can hardly read them without 
crying a little. 

Algernon, But was our engagement ever broken off? 

Cecily, Of course it was. On the 22nd of last March. You 
can see the entry if you like. [Shows diary.] To-day I 
broke off my engagement, with Ernest. I feel it is better to 
do so. The weather still continues charming.” 

Algernon. But why on earth did you break it off? What had 
I done?. I had done nothing at all. Cecily, I am very much 
hurt indeed to hear you broke it off. Particularly when the 
weather was so charming. 

Cecily. It w^ould hardly have been a really serious engagement 
if it hadn’t been broken off at least once. But I forgave 
you before the week w^as out. 

Algernon. [Crossing to her, and kneeling.] What a perfect angel 
you are, Cecily! 

Cecily. You dear romantic boy! [He kisses her, she puts her 
fingers through his hair.] I hope your hair curls naturally,, 
does it? 

Algernon. Yes, darling, with a little help from others. 

Cecily. I am so glad. 

Algernon. You’ll never break off our engagement again, Cecily? 

Cecily. I don’t think I could break it off now that I have 
actually met you. Besides, of course, there is the question 
of your name. 

Algernon. Yes, of course. [Nervously^ 

Cecily. You must not laugh at me, darling, but it had always, 
been a girlish dream of mine to love some one whose name^ 
was Ernest. [Algernon rises, Cecily also.] There is some¬ 
thing in that name that seems to inspire absolute confidence. 
I pity any poor married woman whose husband is not called- 
Ernest. 

Algernon. But, my dear child, do you mean to say you could. 
not love me if I had some other name? 


1 
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Cecily, But what name ? 

Algernon. Ohj any name you like~~AIgemon—for instance , 

Cecily. Bot I don't like the name of Algernon. 

Algernon . Well^ my own dear^ swxet^ loving little darling, I ■ 
really can't see why you should object to the name of Algernon. 1 

It is not at all a bad name. In fact, it is rather an aristocratic 1 

name. Half of the chaps who get into the Bankruptcy 1 
Court are called Algernon. But seriously, Cecily ... | 

[Moving to her,] ... if my name was Algy, couldn't you j 

love m.e ? I 

Cecily. [Risingi] I might respect you, Ernest, I might admire 
your character, but I fear that I should not be able to give 
3/0U my undivided attention. 

Algernon. Ahem! Cecily! [Picking t!,p hat] Your Rector here 
is, I ^suppose, thoroughly experienced in the practice of all 
the rites and ceremonials of the Church.? 

Cecily. Oh, yes. Dr. Chasuble is a most learned man. He 
has never written a single book, so you can imagine how much 
he knows. 

Algernon. I must see him at once on a most important christening 
—I mean on most important business. 

Cecily. Ohl 

Algernon. I shan't be away more than half an hour. 

Cecily, Considering that we have been engaged since February : 
the 14th, pd that I only met you to-day for the first tim^ 

I think it is rather hard that you should leave me for so long 
a period as half an hour. Couldn't you make it twenty 
minutes ? 

Algernon. I’ll be back in no time. 

her and rushes down the garden, 

Cecily, Yliat an impetuous boy he is! I like his hair so much, 

I must enter his proposal in my diary. 

Enter Merriman, 

Metfiman, A Miss Fairfax has just called to see Mr. Worthing, 

On very important business, Miss Fairfax states. 

Cecily, Isn’t Mr. Worthing in his library? 

Merrinmn, Mr. Worthing went over in the direction of the ? 
Rectory some time ago. 

Cecily, Pray ask the lady to come out here; Mr. Worthing is 
sure to be back soon. And you can bring tea. 

Merriman. Yes, Miss. [Goes out, 

Cecily, Miss Fairfax! I suppose one of the many good elderly 
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women who are associated with Uncle Jack in some of his 
philanthropic W'Ork in London. I don't quite like women 
who are interested in phiianthropic work. I think it is so 
forward of them. 

Enter Merrimm. 

Merriman, Miss Fairfax. 


Enter Gwendolen, 

[Exit Merri man. 

Cecily. [Advancing to meet heril Pray let m.e introduce mi'self 
to you. My name is Cecily Gardew. 

Gwendolen, Cecily Cardewr? [Moving to her ard shdiing hands .1 
What'a very sweet name! Something tells me that we are 
going to be great friends. I like yon already more than I 
can say. My first impressions of people are never wrong. 

Cecily. How nice of you to like me so much after we have 
known each other such a comparatively short time. Pray 
sit down. 

Gwendolen. \Siilh standing w^.] I may call you Cecily, may 
I not? 

Cecily. With pleasure! 

Gwendolen. And you wii! always call me Gwendolen, won't you ? 

Cecily. If you wish. 

Gwendolen. Then that is all quite settled, is it not? 

Cecily. I hope so. pause. They both sii down together. 

Gwe^olen. Perhaps this might be a favourable opportunity 
for my mentioning who I am. My father is Lord Bracknell. 
You have never heard of papa^, I suppose ? 

Cecily. I don't think so. 

Gwendolen. Outside the family circle, papa, I am glad to say, 
is entirely unknown. I think that is quite as it should be. 
The home seems, to me to be the proper sphere for the man. 
And certainly once a man begins to neglect his domestic 
duties,he becomes painfully efieminate, does he not? And I 
don’t like that. It makes men so very attractive. Cecily, 
mamma, whose views on education are remarkably strict, 
has brought me up to be extremely short-sighted; it is part 
of her system; so do you mind my looking at you through my 
glasses? 

Cecily. Oh! not at all, Gwendolen. I am very fond of being 
looked at. 

Gwendolen. [Afier examining Cecily catejully through a lorgneUei\ 
You are here on a short visit, I suppose. 








Cecily. Oh, no! I live here. 

Gwendolen. [Severely.] Really.? Your mother, no doubt or 
some female relative of advanced years, resides here also? 
Cecily. Oh, no! I have no mother, nor, in fact, any relations 
Gwendolen. Indeed? 

Cecily. My dear guardian, with the assistance of Miss Prism < 
has the arduous task of looking after me. ' | 

Gwendolen. Your guardian? i 

Cecily. Yes, I am Mr. Worthing’s ward. 

Gwendolen. Oh! It is strange he never mentioned to me that 
he had a ward. How secretive of him! He grows more 
mteresting hourly. l am not sure, however, that the news 
inspires me with feelings of unmixed delight. [Rising and 
going to her?\ I am very fond of you, Cecily; I have liked 
you ever since I met you 1 But I am bound to state that now 
that I know that you are Mr. Worthing’s ward, I cannot i 
help expressing a wish you were—well, just a little older 
than you seem to be—and not quite so very allurino- in 

appearance. In fact, if I may speak candidly_ “ 

Cedly Pray do! I think that whenever one has anything 
unpleasant to say, one should always be quite candid. ® 
Gwendolen. Well, to speak with perfect candour, Cecily I wish 
that you were fully forty-two, and more than usually plain 
for your age. Ernest has a strong, upright nature. He is 
the vety soul of truth and honour. Disloyalty would be as 
impossible to him as deception. But even men of the noblest 
possible moral character are extremely susceptible to the 
influence of the physical channs of others. Modem no less 
than indent History, supplies us with many most painful 
examples of what I refer to. If it were not so, mdeed 
History would be quite unreadable. 

CecUy I beg your pardon, Gwendolen, did you say Ernest? 

Gwendolen, Yes, 

Cecily. Oh, but it is not Mr. Ernest Worthing who is mv 
^ guardian. It is his brother—his elder brother. 

Gw^olen. [Sitting down again.] Ernest never mentioned to me 
that he had a brother. 

Cedly. I am sorry to say they have not been on good terms 

for a long time. 

Gwendolm. Ah! that accounts for it. And now that I think of 
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lifted a load 
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It would have been terrible if any cloud had come across a 
friendship like ours, would it not? Of course you are quite, 
quite sure that it is not Mr. Ernest Worthing who is your 
guardian ? 

Cecily. Quite sure. [A pause.] In fact, I am, going to be Ills. 
Gwendolen. [Inquiringly I beg your pardon ? 

Cecily. [Rather shy and confidingly.] Dearest Gwendolen, there 
is no reason why I should make a secret of it to you. Our 
little county newspaper is sure to chronicle the fact next 
week. Mr. Ernest Worthing and I are engaged to be married, 
Gwendolen. [Quite politely^ rising.] My darling Cecily, I think 
there must be some slight error. Mr. Erfi,est Worthing is 
engaged to me. The announcement will appear in the 
Morning Post on Saturday at the latest. 

Cecily. [Very politely, rising!] I am afraid you must be under 
some misconception. E,rnest proposed to me exactb/ ten 
minutes ago. [E/io-zi-’s diary. 

Gwendolen. [Examines diary through her lorgnette carefully.] It 
is certainly very curious, for he asked me to be his wife yester¬ 
day afternoon at 5.30. If you would care to verify the 
incident, pray do so. [Produces diary of her own.] I never 
travel without my diary. One should always have something 
sensational to read in the train. I am so sorry, dear Cecily, 
if it is any disappointment to you, but I am afraid I have 
the prior claim. 

Cecily. It would distress me more than I can tell you, dear 
Gwendolen, if it caused you any mental or physical anguish, 
but I feel bound to point out that since Ernest proposed to 
you he clearly has changed his mind. 

Gwendolen. [Meditatively!] If the poor fellow has been entrapped 
into any foolish promise I shall consider it my duty to rescue 
him at once, and with a firm hand. 

Cecily. [Thoughtfully and sadly.] Whatever unfortunate en¬ 
tanglement my dear boy may have got into, I will never 
reproach him with it after we are married. 

Gwendolen. Do you allude to me, Miss Cardewq as an entangle¬ 
ment? You are presumptuous. On an occasion of this kind 
it becomes more than a moral duty to speak one’s mind. 
It becomes a pleasure. 

Cecily. Do you suggest, Miss Fairfax, that I entrapped ^ Ernest 
into an engagement? How dare you? This is no time for 
wearing the shallow mask of manners. When I see a spade 
I call it a spade. 
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Gwendden. [Satirually.] I am glad to say that I have never 
seen a spade. It is obvious that our social spheres have 
been widely different. 

Eftier Mermnan, followed hy the footman. He carries a salverj 
table chikj and plate stand. Cecily is about io retort. The 
presence of the servants exercises a restraining influence^ under 
which both girls chafe. 

Merriman. Shall I lay tea here as usual; Miss? 

Cecily. [Sternly, in a calm voice.] Yes, as usual. 

[Merriman begins io clear table and lay cloth. A long pause, 
Cecily and Gwendolen glare at each other. 

Gwendolen. Are there many interesting walks in the vicinity, 
Miss Cardew? 

Cecily. Ohl yes! a great many. From the top of one of the 
hills quite close one can see five counties. 

Gwendolen. Five counties! I don’t think I should like that; 
I hate crowds. 

Cecily. I suppose that is why you live in town? 

[Gwefidokn bites her lip, and heats her foot nervously with 
her parasol. 

Gwendolen. [Looking round.] Quite a well-kept garden this is. 
Miss Cardew. 

Cecily. So glad you like it; Miss Fairfax. 

Gwendolen. I had no idea there were any flowers in the country. 

Cecily. Oh; flowers are as common here; Miss Fairfax, as people 
are in London. 

Gwendolen. Personally I cannot understand how anybody 
manages to exist in the country, if anybody who is anybody 
does. The country always bores me to death. 

Cecily. Ah! That is what the newspapers call agricultural 
depression, is it not? I believe the aristocracy are suffering 
very much from it just at present. It is almost an epidemic 
amongst them, I have been told. May I offer you some 
tea, Miss Fairfax? 

Gwendolen. [With elaborate politeness Thank you. [Asidei\ 
Detestable girl! But I require teal 

Cecily. Sugar? 

Gwendolen. [Superciliouslyi\ No, thank you. Sugar is not 
fashionable any more. 

[Cecily looks angrily at her, takes up the tongs and puts four 
hemps of sugar into the cup. 

Cecily. [Ses}erelyi\ Cake or bread and butter? 
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Gwendolen. [In a bored manner] Bread and butter, please. 
Cake IS rarely seen at the best houses nowadays. 

Cecily. [Cuts a very large slice of cake and puts it on the tray] 
Hand that to Miss Fairfax. 

\_Merriman does so^ and goes out with footman. Gwendolen 
drinks the tea and makes a grimace. Puts down cup' at 
oncBj reaches out her hand to the bread and butter^ looks 
at it . and finds ti ts cake. Rises in indipiaiion. 

Gwendolen. You have filled my tea with lumps‘of sugar, and 
though^ I asked most distinctly for bread and butter, you 
have given me cake. I am known for the gentleness of my 
disposition, and the extraordinary sweetness of my nature, 
but I warn you, Miss Cardew, you may go too far. 

Cecily. To save my poor, innocent, trusting boy from 

the machinations of any other girl there are no lengths to 
which I would not go. 

Gwendolen. From the moment I saw you I distrusted you. 

I felt that you were false and deceitful. I am nev^er deceiv’’ed 
in such matters. My first impressions of people are invariably 
right. 

Cecily. It seems to me, Miss Fairfax, that I am trespassing on 
your valuable time. No doubt you have many other calls of 
a similar character to make in the neighbourhood. 

[Enter Jack, 

Gwendolen. [Catching sight of him] Ernest! My own Ernest! 

Jack. Gwendolen! Darling! [Oferstokissker. 

Gwendolen. [Drawing hack] A moment! May I ask if you are 
engaged to be married to this young lady? 

[Points to Cecily. 

Jack. [Laughing] To dear little Cecily! Of course not! What 
could have put such an Idea into your pretty little head? 

Gwendolen. Thank you. You may ! [Offers her cheek. 

Cecily. [Very sweetly] ! knew there must be some misunder¬ 
standing, Miss Fairfax. The gentleman whose arm is at 
present round your waist is my guardian, Mr. Jolin Worthing. 

Gwendolen. I beg your pardon ? 

Cecily. This is Uncle Jack. 

Gwendolen. [Receding] Jack! Oh! 

Enter Algernon. 

Cecily. Here is Ernest. 

Algernon. [Goes straight over to Cecily without noticing any one 
else] My own love! [Off'ers to kissherl\ 
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Cecily, [Drawing hack,1 A moment^ Ernest! May I ask you—. 
are you engaged to be married to this young lady? 

Algernon,. [Looking round.] To what young lady? Good 
heav'ens! Gwendolen! 

Cecily. Yes! to good heavens, Gwendolen, I mean to Gwendolen. 

/ilgermn. [Laughingil Of course not! What could have put 
such an idea into your pretty little head ? 

Cecily. Thank you. [Presenting her cheek to he kissed] You 

[Algernon kisses her. 

Gwendolen. I felt there was some slight error, Miss Cardew! 
The gentleman who is now embracing you is my cousin 
Mr. Algernon Moncrieff. ^ 

Cecily. [Breaking away from Algernon.] Algernon Moncrieff! Oh! 
[The two girls move towards each other and put their arms 
round each othePs waists as if for protection. 

Cecily. Are you called Algernon? 

Algernon. I cannot deny it. 

Cecily. Oh! 

Gwendolen. Is your name really John? 

Jack. [Standing rather proudly] I could deny it if I liked 
I could deny anything if I liked. But 'my name certainly 
is John. It has been John for years. 

Cecily. [To Gwendolen] A gross deception has been practised 
on both of us. 

Gwendolen. My poor wounded Cecily I 

Cecily. My sweet wronged Gwendolen 1 

Gwendolen. [Slowly and seriously] You will call me sister, will 
you not? ^ 

[They embrace. Jack and Algernon groan and walk up and 
down. 

Cecily. [Rather brightly] There is just one question I would 
like to be allowed to ask my guardian. 

Gwendolen. Im admirable idea! Mr. Worthing, there is just 
one question I would like to be permitted to put to you. 
Where is your brother Ernest? We are both engaged to be 
married to your brother Ernest, so it is a matter of some 
importance to us to know where your brother Ernest is 
at present. 

Jack. [Slowly and hesitatingly.] Gwendolen—Cecily—it is very 
painful for me to be forced to speak the truth. It is the 
first time in my life that I have ever been reduced to such a 
painful position, ^d I am really quite inexperienced in doing 
anything of the kind. However, I will tell you quite frankly 
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that I have no brother Ernest. I have no brother at all. 
I never had a brother in my lifCj and I certainly have not the 
smallest intention of ever having one in the future. 

Cecily. [Surprised.] No brother at all? 

Jack. [Cheerily.] None! 

Gwendolen. [Severelyi] Had you never a brother of any kind.^ 

Jack. [Pleasantly.] Never. Not even of any kind. 

Gwendolen. I am afraid it is quite clear, Cecily, that neither of 
us is engaged to be married to any one. 

Cecily. It is not a very pleasant position for a voung girl 
suddenly to find herself in. Is it? 

Gwendolen. Let us go into the house. They will hardly venture 
to come after us there. 

Cecily. No, men are so cowardly, aren’t they? 

[They retire into the house with scornful looks. 

Jack. This ghastly state of things is what you call Bunburvinsr. 
I suppose? ' " 

Algernon. Yes, and a perfectly wonderful Bunbury it is. The 
most wonderful Bunbury I have ever had in my life. 

Jack. Weil, youVe no right whatsoever to Bunbury here. 

Algernon. That is absurd. One,has a, right to Bunbury any¬ 
where one chooses. Every serious Bunburyist knows "that 

Jack. Serious Bunburyist! Good heavens! 

Algernon. Well, one must be serious about something, if one 
wants to have any amusement in life. I happen to be serious 
about Bunburying. What on earth you are serious about I 
haven’t got the remotest idea. About everything, I should 
fancy. You have such an absolutely trivial nature. 

Jack, Well, the only small satisfaction I have in the vrhole of 
this wretched business is that your friend Bunbury is quite 
exploded. You won’t be able to run down to the country 
quite so often as you used to do, dear Algy. And a very 
good thing too. 

Algernon. Your brother is a little off colour, isn’t he, dear Jack? 
You won’t be able to disappear to London quite so frequently 
as your wicked custom was. And not a bad thing either. 

Jack. As for your conduct towards Miss Cardew, I must say that 
your taking in a sweet, simple, innocent girl like that is quite 
inexcusable. To say nothing of the fact that she is my ward. 

Algernon. I can see no possible defence at all for your deceiving 
a brilliant, clever, thoroughly experienced young lady like 
Miss Fairfax. To say nothing of the fact that she is my 
cousin. 
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Jack. I wanted to be engaged to Gwendolen, that is all. I 

love her. -i • 

Algernon. Well;, I simply wanted to be engaged to Cecily. 

I adore her. 

Jack. There is certainly no chance of your marrying Miss 
Cardew. 

Algernon. I don’t think there is much likelihood, Jack, of you 
and Miss Fairfax being united. 

Jack. Well, that is no business of yours. 

Algerfwn. If it was my business, I v/oiildn’t talk about it. 
[Begins to eat muffins.] It is very vulgar to talk about one’s 
business. Only people like stockbrokers do that, and then 
merely at dinner-parties. 

Jack. How can you sit there, calmly eating muffins when we 
are in this horrible trouble, I can’t make out. You seem to 
me to be perfectly heartless. 

Algernon. Well, I can’t eat muffins in an agitated manner. 
The butter would probably get on my cuffs. One should 
always eat muffins quite calmly. It is the only way to 
eat them. 

Jack. I say it’s perfectly heartless your eating muffins at all, 

under the circumstances. 

Algernon. When I am in trouble, eating is the only thing that 
consoles me. Indeed, when I am in really great trouble, as 
any one who knows me intimately will tell you, I refuse 
everything except food and drink. At the present moment 
I am eating muffins because I am unhappy. Besides, I am 
particularly fond of muffins. [Rising. 

Jack. [Rising?] Well, that is no reason why you should eat 
them all in that greedy way. [Takes muffins from Algernon. 

Algernon. [Offiering tea-cake.] I wish you would have tea-cake 
instead. I don’t like tea-cake. 

Jack Good heavens 1 I suppose a man may eat his own 
muffins in his own garden. 

Alganon. But you have just said it was perfectly heartless to 
eat muffins. . ' ■ 

Jack I said it was perfectly heartless of you, under the 
circumstances. That is a very different thing. 

Algernon. That may be. But the muffins are the same. 

[He seizes the 7mffin-dish from Jack. 

Jack Aigy, I wish to goodness you would go. 

Algernon. You can’t possibly ask me to go without having some 
dinner. It’s absurd. I never go without my dinner. No 
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one ever does^ except vegetarians and people like that. 
Besides I have just made arrangements with Dr. Chasuble 
to be christened at a quarter to six under the name of Ernest. 

Jack. My dear feilowj the sooner you give up that nonsense 
the better. I made arrangements this morning with Dr. 
Chasuble to be christened myself at 5.30, and I naturally 
will take the name of Ernest. Gwendolen wmuid wish it. 
We can’t both be christened Ernest. It’s absurd. Besides^, 

I have a perfect right to be christened if I like. There is no 
evidence at all that I have ever been christened by anybody. 

I should think it extremely probable I never waSj and so 
does Dr. Chasuble, It is entirely different in your case. 
You have been christened already. 

Algernon. Yes^ but I have not been christened for years. 

Jack. Yes, but you have been christened. That is the important 
thing. 

Algernon. Quite so. So I know my constitution can stand it. 
If you are not quite sure about your ever having been 
christened, I must say I think it rather dangerous your 
venturing on it now. It might make you very unwell. 
You can hardly have forgotten that some one very closely 
connected with you was very nearly carried oS this week in 
Paris by a severe chill. 

Jack. Yes, but you said yourself that a severe chill was not 
hereditary. 

Algernon. It usen’t to be, I know—but I dare say it is now. 
Science is always making wonderful improvements in things. 

Jack. {Picking up the muffin-diski\ Oh, that is nonsense; you 
are always talking nonsense. 

Algernon. Jack, you are at the muffins again! I wish you 
wouldn’t. There are only two left. [Takes them.} I told 
you I was particularly fond of muffins. 

Jack. But I hate tea-cake. 

Algernon. Why on earth then do you allow tea-cake to be 
served up for your guests? What ideas you have of 
hospitality I 

Jack. Algernon i I have already told you to go. I don’t want 
you here. Why don’t you go 1 

Algernon. I haven’t quite finished my tea yet! and there is 
still one muffin left. 

[Jack groans^ and sinks into a chair. Alg&rnon siul 
continues eating. 


Act Dhop 
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THIRD ACT 
Scene 

Morning-room at the Manor House. 

Gwendolen and Cecily are at the window^ looking out 
into the garden. 

Gwendolen. The fact that they did not follow us at once into 
the house, as any one else would have done, seems to me to 
show that they have some sense of shame left. 

Cecily. They have been eating muffins. That looks like 
repentance. 

Gwendolen. [After a pause.] They donT seem to notice us at 
all. Couldn’t you cough 

Cecily. But I haven’t got a cough. 

Gwendolen. They’re looking at us. What effrontery! 

Cecily. They’re approaching. That’s very forward of them. 

Gwendolen. Let us preserve a dignified silence. 

Cecily. Certainly. It’s the only thing to do now. 

Enter Jack followed by Algernon. They whistle some dreadful 
popular air from a British Opera. 

Gwendolen. This dignified silence seems to produce an unpleasant 
effect. 

Cecily. A most distasteful one. 

Gwendolen. But we will not be the first to speak. 

Cecily. Certainly not. 

Gwendolen. Mr. Worthing, I have something very particular 
to ask you. Much depends on your reply. 

Cecily. Gwendolen, your common sense is invaluable. Mr, 
Moncrieff, kindly answer me the following question. Why 
did you pretend to be my guardian’s brother? 

Algernon. In order that I might have an opportunity of meeting 

'■ you. 

Cecily. [To Gwendolen^] That certainly seems a satisfactory 
explanation, does it not? 

Gwendolen. Yes, dear, if you can believe him. 

Cecily. I don’t. But that does not affect the wonderful beauty 
of his answer. 

Gwendolen. True. In matters of grave importance, style, not 
sincerity, is the vital thing. Mr. Worthing, what explanation 
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can you offer to me for pretending to have a brother? Was 
it in, order that you m,igiit have an opportunity o,f coming 
up to town to see me as often as possible ? 

Jack. Can you doubt it^ Miss Fairfax? 

Gwendolen. I have the gravest doubts upon the subject. But 
I intend to crush them. This is not the moment for German 
scepticism. [Moving to Cecily.^ Their explanations appear 
to be quite satisfactory, especially M,r. Worthing’s. That 
seems to me to have the stamp of truth upon it. 

Cecily. I am more than content with what Mr. Moncrieff said. 
His voice alone inspires one with absolute credulity. 

Gwendolen. Then you think we should forgi.ve them? 

Cecily* Yes. I mean no. 

Gwendolen. True! I had forgotten. There are principles at 
stake that one cannot surrender. Which of us should tell 
them? The task is not a pleasant one. 

Cecily. Could we not both speak at the same time? 

Gwendolen. An excellent idea! I nearly always spea.k at the 
same time as other people. Will you take the time from me? 

Cecily. Certainly. [Gwendolen heats time with upliftedJuiger. 

Gwendolen and Cecily, [^peaking together.1 Your Christian names 
are still an insuperable barrier. That is all! 

Jack and Algernon. [Speaking together Our Christian names! 
Is that all ? But we are going to be christened this afternoon. 

Gwendolen. [To Jacki\ For my sake you are prepared to do 
this terrible thing? 

Jack. I am. 

Cecily. [To Algernofz.l To please me you are ready to face this 
fearful ordeal? 

Algernon. I am! 

Gwendolen. How absurd to talk of the equality of the sexes! 
Where questions of self-sacrifice are concerned, men are 
infinitely beyond us. 

Jack. We are. [ClcLsps hands with Algernon. 

Cecily. They have moments of physical courage of which we 
women know absolutely nothing. 

Gwendolen. [To Jack.] Darling! 

Algernon. [To Cecilyi\ Darling! [They fall into each other's arms. 

Enter Merriman. When he enters he coughs loudly^ 
seeing the situation. 

Ahem! Ahem! Lady BrackneH! 

Jack. Good heavens ! 
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Enter Lady Bracknell The couples separate in alarm, 

[Exit Merriman, 

Lady Bracknell Gwendolen! What does this mean? 

Gieendolen, Merely that I am engaged to be married to Mr. 
Worthing, mamma. 

Lady Bracknell Come here. Sit down. Sit down immediately. 
Hesitation of any kind is a sign of mental decay in the young, 
of physical weakness in the old. [Turns to Jack,] Apprised, 
sir, of my daughter's sudden flight by her trusty maid, whose 
confidence I purchased by means of a small coin, I followed 
her at once by a luggage train. Her unhappy father is, I 
am glad to say, under the impression that she is attending a 
more than usually lengthy lecture by the University Exten¬ 
sion Scheme on the Influence of a permanent income on 
Thought. I do not propose to undeceive him. Indeed I 
have never undeceived him on any question. I would con¬ 
sider it wrong. But of course, you v^ill clearly understand 
that all communication between yourself and my daughter 
must cease immediately from this moment. On this point, 
as indeed on all points, I am firm. 

Jack. I am engaged to be married to Gwendolen, Lady 
Bracknell 1 

Lady Bracknell, You are nothing of the kind, sir. And now 
as regards Algernon! . . . Algernon! 

Algernon, Yes, Aunt Augusta? 

Lady Bracknell May I ask if it is in this house that your invalid 
friend Mr. Bunbury resides? 

Algernon. [Stammering.] Ohi No! Bunbury doesn’t live here. 
Bunbury is somewhere else at present. In fact, Bunbury 
is dead. 

Lady Bracknell Dead I When did Mr. Bunbury die? His death 
must have been extremely sudden. 

Algernon. [Airilyi\ Oh! I killed Bunbury this afternoon. I 
mean poor Bunbury died this afternoon. 

Lady Bracknell What did he die of? 

Algernon. Bmhmj? Oh, he was quite exploded. 

Lady Bracknell Exploded! Was he the victim of a revolu¬ 
tionary outrage? I was not aware that Mr. Bunbury was 
interested in social legislation. If so, he is well punished 
for his morbidity. 

Algernon.. My dear Aunt Augusta, I mean he was found out! 
The doctors found out that Bunbury could not live, that is 
what I mean—so Bunbury died. 
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Lddy BrachnelL He seems to have had great confidence in the 
opinion of his physicians.. I am glad, however, that he made 
up his mind at the last to some definite course of action, 
and acted under proper medical advice. And now that 'wt 
have finally got rid of this Mr. Bunbury^', may I ask, M.r. 
Worthing, ^ who is that young person whose hand my nephew 
Algernon is now holding in what seems to me a peculiarly 
unnecessary manner? 

Jack. That lady is Miss Cecily Cardew, my ward. 

\Lady Bracknell bows coldly to Cecily. 

Algernon. I am engaged to be married to Cecily, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell. I beg your pardon? 

Cecily. Mr. MoncrieS. and I are engaged to be married, Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lady Bracknell. a shiver, crossing to the sofa and siiiing 

down^ I ^do not know whether there is anything peculiarly 
exciting in the air of this particular part of Hertfordshire 
but the number of engagements that go on seems to me co.n- 
siderabiy above ^ the proper average that statistics have kid 
down for our guidance. I think some preliminary inquiry on 
my part would not be out of place. Mr. Worthing, is Miss 
Cardew at all connected with any of the larger railway 
stations in London? I merely desire information, Untfi 
yesterday I had no idea that there were any families or 
persons whose origin was a Terminus. 

\Jack looks perfectly furious, hut restrains himself. 

Jack. \ln a clear, cold voice.l Miss Cardew is the grand daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Cardew of 149 Belgrave Square, 
S.W.; Gervase Park, Dorking, Surrey; and The Sporran, 
Fifeshire, N.B. 

Lady Bracknell. That sounds not unsatisfactory. Three addresses 
always inspire confidence, even in tradesmen. But what proof 
have I of their authenticity? 

Jack. I have carefully preserved the Court Guides of the period. 
They are open to your inspection, Lady Bracknell 

Lady Bracknell. \Grimlyi\ I ihave known strange errors in tha 
publication. 

Miss Cardewk family solicitors are Messrs. Markby, 
Markby, and Markby. 

J.ady Bracknell. Markby, Markby, and Markby? A firm of 
the very highest position in their profession. Indeed I am 
told that one of the Mr. Markbyk is occasionally to be seen 
at dinner-parties. So far I am satisfied. 
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Jack \Very irritably.] How extremely kind of you, Lady 
•' Bracknell’ I have also in my possession, you will be pleased 
to hear, certificates of Miss Cardew’s birth, baptism, whooping 
cou<^h ^ registration, vaccination, confirmation, and the 
106^44- both the German and the English variety. 

Lady ‘'Bracknell. Ah! A Hfe crowded with incident, I see; 
thouo-h perhaps somewhat too exciting for a young girl. I 
am not myself in favour of premature experiences. [Rises, 
looks at her watch] Gwendolen! the time approaches for 
our departure. We have not a moment to lose. As a 
matter of form, Mr. Worthing, I had better ask you if Miss 

Cardew has any little fortune? _ ^ , 

Jack Oh! about a hundred and thirty thousand pounds m the 

Funds.' That is all. Good-bye, Lady Bracknell. So pleased 

to have seen you. ^ nr ..i.- 

Lady Bracknell. [Sitting down again] A moment, Mr. Worthing. 
A hundred and thirty thousand pounds! And m the Funds! 
Miss Cardew seems to me a most attractive young lady, now 
that I look at her. Few girls of the present day have any 
really solid qualities, any of the qualities that last, and 
improve with time. We live, I regret to say, in an age of 
surfeces. [To Cecily] Come over here, dear. [Cealy goes 
across] Pretty child! your dress is sadly simple, and your 
hair seems almost as Nature might have left it. But we 
can soon alter aE that. A thoroughly experienced French 
maid produces a really marveUous result in a very brief 
space of time. I remember recommending one to youi^ 
Lady Lancing, and after three months her own husband did 
not know her. 

Jack. And after six months nobody knew her. 

Lady Bracknell. [Glares at Jack for a few moments. Then bends, 
with a practised smile, to CecUy] Kindly turn round, sweet 
chEd. [Cecily turns completely round] No, the side view is 
what I want. [Cecily presenU her pqfile] Yes, quite as I 
expected. There are distinct social possibilities in your 
profile. The two weak points in our age are its want of 
principle and its want of profile. The chin a little higher 
dear. Style largely depends on the way the chin is worn. 
They are worn very high, just at present. Algernon! 
Algernon. Yes, Aunt Augusta? 

Lady Bracknell. There are distinct social possibEities m Miss 
Cardew’s profile. . . , . , 

Algernon. CecEy is the sweetest, dearest, prettiest girl in the 
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whole world. Ajid I don’t care twopence about social 
possibilities. 

Lady Bracknell. Never speak disrespectfully of Society, Algernon. 
Only people who can^t get into it do that. Cecily Dear 
child, of course you know that Algernon has nothing but his 
debts to depend upon. But I do not approve of mercenary 
marriages. When I married Lord Bracknell I had no fortune 
of any kind. But I never dreamed for a moment of allowing 
that to stand in my way. Well, I suppose I must give my 
consent. 

Algernon. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell. Cecily, you may kiss me! 

Cecily. herl\ Thank you, Lady Bracknell. 

Lady Bracknell. You may also address me as Aunt Augusta for 
the future. 

Cecily. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell. The marriage, I think, had better take place 
quite soon. 

Algernon. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

Cecily, Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

Lady Bracknell. To speak frankly, I am not in favour of long 
engagements. They give people the opportunity of finding 
out each other’s character before marriage, which I think is 
never advisable. 

Jack. I beg your pardon for interrupting you, Lady Bracknell, 
but this engagement is quite out of the question. I am 
Miss Cardew’s guardian, and she cannot marry without my 
consent until she comes of age. That consent I absolutely 
decline to give. 

Lady Bracknell. Upon what grounds may I ask? Algernon is 
an extremely, I may almost say an ostentatiously, eligible 
young man. He has nothing, but he looks everything. 
What more can one desire? 

Jack. It pains me very much to have to speak frankly to you. 
Lady BrackneU, about your nephew, but the fact is that I 
do not approve at aU of his moral character. I suspect him 
of being untruthful. 

[Algernon and Cecily look at him in indignant amazement. 

Lady Bracknell. Untruthful! My nephew Algernon ? Impossible! 
He is an Oxonian. 

Jack. I fear there can be no possible doubt about the matter. 
This afternoon during my temporary absence in London on 
an important question of romance, he obtained admission 
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to my house by means of the false pretence of being my 
brother. Under an assumed name he drank^ IVe just been 
informed by my butler, an entire pint bottle of my Perrier- 
Jouet, Brut, ’89; wine I was specially reserving for myself. 
Continuing his disgraceful deception, he succeeded in the course 
of the afternoon in alienating the affections of my only ward. 
He subsequently stayed to ^ tea, and devoured every single 
muffin. And what makes his conduct all the more heartless, 
is, that he was perfectly well aware from the first that I have 
no brother, that I never had a brother, and that I don’t 
intend to have a brother, not even of any kind, I distinctly 
told him so myself yesterday afternoon. 

Lady Bracknell Ahem! Mr. Worthing, after careful con¬ 
sideration I have decided entirely to overlook my nephew’s 
conduct to you. 

Jack. That is very generous of you, Lady Bracknell My own 
decision, however, is unalterable. I decline to give my consent. 

Lady Bracknell. [To Cecily.] Come here, sweet child. [Cecily 
goes over.] How old are you, dear? 

Cecily. Well, I am really only eighteen, but I alwa^^s admit to 
twenty when I go to evening parties. 

Lady Bracknell. You are perfectly right in making some slight 
alteration. Indeed, no woman should ever be quite accurate 
about her age. It looks so calculating. . . . [In a medi¬ 
tative manner.] Eighteen, but admitting to twenty at evening 
parties. Well, it will not be very long before you are of age 
and free from the restraints of tutelage. So I don’t think 
your guardian’s consent is, after all, a matter of any 
importance. 

Jfck. Pray excuse me, Lady Bracknell, for interrupting you 
again, but it is only fair to tell you that according to the terms 
of her grandfather’s will Miss Cardew does not come legally 
of age till she is thirty-five. 

Lady Bracknell. does not seem to me to be a grave 
objection. Thirty-five is a very attractive age. London 
society is full of women of the very highest birth who have, 
of their own free choice, remained thirty-five for years. Lady 
Lumbleton is an instance in point. To my own laiowledge 
she has been thirty-five ever since she arrived at the age of 
forty, which was many years ago now. I see no reason why 
our dear Cecily should not be even still more attractive at 
the age you mention than she is at present. There will be 
a large accumulation of property. 
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vecily. Algy, could you wait for me till I was thirty-five? 

Algernon Of course I could, Cecily. You know I could. 

Cecily. Yes, I felt it mstinctively, but I couldn’t wait all that 
time. 1 hate waiting even five minutes for anybody. It 

always makes me rather cross. I am not punctual myselL 
I know, but I do like puncttiality in others, and waiting’, 
even to be manned, is quite out of the question. 

Algernon, Then what is to be done, Cecily.? 

Cecily, I don’t know, Mr. Moncrieff. 

Lady Bracknell. My dear Mr. Worthing, as Miss Cardew states 
positively that she cannot wait tiii she is thirty-five—a 
remark which am bound to say seems to me to show a 
somewhat ^impatient nature—I would beg of you to reconsider 
your decision. 

Jack. But ir^ dear Lady Bracknell, the matter is entirely in 
your own hands. The moment you consent to m]/ marriage 
with Gwendolen, I will most gladly allow your nephew' to form 
an alliance with my ward. 

Lady Bracknell. [Rising and drawing Iter self You must 

be quite aware that what you propose is out of the 
question. 

Jack. Then a passionate celibacy is aH that any of us can 
look forward to. 

Lady Bracknell. That is not the destiny I propose for Gwen¬ 
dolen. Algernon, of course, can choose for himself. [Pulls 
out her watch.^^ Come, dear, [Gwetidolen rises'\ wo, have already 
missed five, if not six, trains. To miss any more might 
expose us to comment on the platform. 


Enter Dr. Chasuble. 


Chasuble. Everything is quite ready for the christenings. 

Lady Bracknell. The christenings, sir! Is not that somewhat 
premature? 

Chasuble. [Looking rather puzzledj and pointing to Jack and 
Algernon.] Both these gentlemen have expressed a desire for 
immediate baptism. 

Lady Bracknell, At their age? The idea is grotesque and 
irreligious! Algernon, I forbid you to be baptized. I will 
not hear of such excesses. Lord Bracknell would be highly 
displeased if he learned that that was the way in which you 
wasted your time and money. 

Chasuble. Am I to understand then that there are to be no 
christenings at all this afternoon? 
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Jack, I don’t think that, as things are now, it would be of much 
practical value to either of us, Dr. Chasuble. 

Chasuble. I am grieved to hear such sentiments from you, Mr. 
Worthing. They savour of the heretical views of the Ana-: 
baptists, views that I have completely refuted in four of mv ^ 
unpublished sermons. However, as your present mood 
seems to be one peculiarly secular, I will return to the church 
at once. Indeed, I have just been informed by the pew-: 
opener that for the last hour and a half Miss Prism has been 
waiting for me in the vestry. 

Lady Bracknell. [Stariing.l Miss Prism! Did I hear you mention' 
a. Miss Prism 7 

Chasuble. Yes, Lady Bracknell. I am on my w’-ay to join her. 

Lady Bracknell. Pray allow me to detain you for a moment. 
This matter may prove to be one of vital importance to Lord 
Bracknell and myself. Is this Miss Prism a female of repellent 
aspect, remotely connected with education.? 

Chasuble. [Somewhat indignantly^ She is the most cultivated of 
ladies, and the very picture of respectability. 

Lady Bracknell. It is obviously the same person. May I ask 
what position she holds in your household.? 

Chasuble. [Severelyi\ I am a celibate, madam. 

Jack. [Interposing.] Miss Prism, Lady Bracknell, has been for 
the last three years Miss Cardew’s esteemed governess and 
valued companion. 

Lady Bracknell. In spite of what I hear of her, I must see her 
at once. Let her be sent for. 

Chasuble. [Looking offi] She approaches; she is nigh. 

Enter Miss Prism hurriedly. 

Miss Prism. I was told you expected me in the vestry, dear 
Canon. I have been waiting for you there for an hour and 
three-quarters. 

[Catches sight of Lady Bracknell^ who has fixed her with a 
stony glare. Miss Prism grows pale and quails. She 
looks anxiously round as if desirous to escape. 

Lady Bracknell [In a severe, judicial voice.] Prism! 

Prison bows her head in shame.] Come here, Prism! Misl 
Prism approaches in a humble man7ier.] Prism! Where is: 
that baby? [General consternation. The Canon starts back 
in horror. Algernon and Jack pretend to be anxious to shield 
Cecily and Gwendolen from hearing the details of a terrible 
public scandaL] Twenty-eight years ago, Prism, you left 
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Lord Bracknell’s house. Number 104, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
in charge of a perambulator that contained a baby of the 
male sex. You never returned. A few weeks later, through 
the elaborate investigations of the Metropolitan police, the 
perambulator was discovered at midnight standing by itself 
in a remote corner of Bayswater. It contained the manu¬ 
script of a three-volume novel of more than usually revolting 
sentimentality. [Miss Prism starts in involuntary indigna- 
iion.] But the baby was not there. [Every one looks at 
Miss Prison.] Prism! Where is that baby? [A patise.] 

Miss Prism. Lady Bracknell, I admit with shame that I do 
not know. I only wish I did. The plain facts of the case 
are these. On the morning of the day you mention, a day 
that is for ever branded on my memory, I prepared as usual 
to take the baby out in its perambulator. I had also with 
me a somewhat old, but capacious hand-bag in which I had 
intended to place the manuscript of a work of fiction that 
I had written during my few unoccupied hours. In a moment 
of mental abstraction, for which I never can forgive myself, 

I deposited the manuscript in the bassinette, and placed the 
baby in the hand-bag. 

Jack. [Who has been listening aUeniivelyi\ But where did you 
deposit the hand-bag? 

Miss Prism. Do not ask me, Mr. Worthing. 

Jack. Miss Prism, this is a matter of no small importance to 
me. I insist on knowing where you deposited the hand-bag 
that contained that infant. 

Miss Prism. I left it in the cloak-room of one of the larger 
railway stations in London. 

Jack. What railway station? 

Miss Prism. [Quite crushedi\ Victoria. The Brighton line. 

[Sinks into a chair. 

Jack. I must retire to my room for a moment. Gwendolen, 
wait here for me. 

Gweitdolen. If you are not too long, I will wait here for you 
all my life. [Exit Jack in great excitement. 

Chasuble.Wtisit do you think this means, Lady Brackiieil? 
Lady Bracknell. I dare not even suspect, I)r. Chasuble. ’ I need 
hardly tell you that in families of high position stramge 
coincidences are not supposed to occur. They are hardly 
considered the thing. 

[Noises heard overhead as if some one was throwing trunks 
ahoui. Every one looks up. 
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Cecily, Uncle Jack seems strangely agitated. 

Chasuhle, Your guardian has a very emotional nature. 

Lady Bracknell. This noise is extremely unpleasant. It sounds 
as if he was having an argument. I dislike arguments of any 
kind. They are always vulgar^ and often convincing. 

Chasuble. [Looking up.} It has stopped now. 

[The noise is redoubled. 

Lady Bracknell. I wish he would arrive at some conclusion. 

Gwendolen. This suspense is terrible. I hope it will last. 

Enter Jack with a hand-bag of black leather in his hand. 

Jack. [Rushing over to Miss Prismk\ Is this the hand-bag^ Miss 
Prism? Examine it carefully before you speak. The 
happiness of more than one life depends on your answer. 

Miss Prism. [Calmly.] It seems to be mine. Yes^ here is the 
injury it received through the upsetting of a Gower Street 
omnibus in younger and happier days. Here is the stain 
on the lining caused by the explosion of a temperance beverage, 
an incident that occurred at Leamington. And here, on the 
lock, are my initials. I had forgotten that in an extravagant 
mood I had had them placed there. The bag is undoubtedly 
mine. I am delighted to have it so unexpectedly restored 
to me. It has been a great inconvenience being without it 
all these years. 

Jack. [In a pathetic voice Miss Prism, more is restored to you 
than this hand-bag. I was the baby you placed in it. 

Miss Prism. [Amazedi\ You? 

Jack. [Embracing her.] Yes . . . mother! 

Miss Prism. [Recoiling in indignant astonishment.] Mr. 
Worthing! I am unmarried! 

Jack. Unmarried! I do not deny that is a serious blow. But 
after ah, who has the right to cast a stone against one who 
has suffered? Cannot repentance wipe out an act of folly? 
Why should there be one law for men, and another for 
women? Mother, I forgive you. [Tries to embrace her again. 

Miss Prism. {Still more indignant^] Mr. Worthing, there is 
some error. [Pointing to Lady Bracknell.] There is the lady 
who can tell you who you really are. 

Jack. [After a pause.] Lady Bracknell, I hate to seem in¬ 
quisitive, but would you kindly inform me who lam? 

Lady Bracknell. I am afraid that the news I have to give you will 
not altogether please you. You are the son of my poor sister, 
Mrs. Moncrieff, and consequently Algernon's elder brother. 
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except in his domestic life. But I have no doubt his name 
would appear in any military directory. 

Jack. The Armv Lists of the last forty years are here. These 
delightful records should have been my constant study. 
[Rttshes to bookcase and tears the hooks owh] M. Generals . .. 
Mailam, Maxbohm, Magley, what ghastly names they have 
—Marksby, Migsby, Mobbs, Moncrieff! Lieutenant 1840, 
Captain, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, General 1869, Christian 
names, Ernest John. [Puts hook very quietly down and speaks 
quite Llmby] I always told you, Gwendolen, my name was 
Ernest, didn’t I? Well, it is Ernest after all. I mean it 

naturally is Ernest. , n 1 

Lady Bracknell. Yes, I remember now that the General was 
called Ernest. I knew I had some particular reason for 

disliking the name. , t ^ 1 ^ 1. ^ 

Gwendolen. Ernest! My own Ernest! I felt from the first 
that you could have no other name! 

Jack. Gwendolen, it is a terrible thing for a man to find out 
suddenly that all his fife he has been speaking nothing but 
the truth. Can you forgive me? 

Gwendolen. I can. For I feel that you are sure to change. 
Jack. My own one! , 

Chastihle. [To Miss Prism.] Lsetitia! [Embraces her. 

Miss Prism. [Enthusiastically.] Frederick! At last! 

A.lgernon. Cecily! [Embraces her .] At last! 

Jack. Gvitn&o\tn\ [Embraces herJ] At last! 

Lady Bracknell. My nephew, you seem to be displaying signs 

of triviality. _ 

Jack. On the contrary. Aunt Augusta, Ive now realized for 
the first time in my life the vital Importance of Being 
Earnest. 
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LETTER TO ROBERT ROSS^ 

Hotel de la Plage. Beroeva!, near Dieppe, 

Monday niqkt. May 31s? (1897). 

My dearest Robbie, 

I have decided that the only way in vdiicli to get boots 
properly is to go to France to receive them. The Douane 
charged three francs. How could yoo frighten me as you did? 
The next time you order boots please come to Dieppe to get 
them sent to you. It is the only way and it will be an excuse 
for seeing you. 

I am going to-morrow on a pilgrimage. I always wanted to 
be a pilgrim, and I have decided to start early to-morrow to 
the shrine of Notre Dame de Liesse. Do you know what 
Liesse is? It is an old word for joy. I suppose the same as 
Letizia, Laetitia. I just heard of the shrine or chape! by chance 
to-night, as you would say,, from the sweet woman of the 
auberge, who wants me to live always at BernevaL She says 
Notre Dame de Liesse is wonderful, and helps every one to the 
secret of joy—I do not know how long it wdil take me to get 
to the shrine, as I must walk. But, from what she tells me, 
it will take at least six or seven minutes to get there, and as 
many to come back. In fact the chapel of Notre Dame de Liesse 
is just fifty yards from the hotel. Isn’t it extraordinary? I 
intend to start after I have had my coffee, and then to 
bathe. Need I say that this is a miracle ? I wanted to go on a 
pilgrimage, and I find the little grey stone chapel of Our Lady 
of Joy is brought to me. It has probably been waiting for me 
all these purple years of pleasure, and now it comes to meet me 
with Liesse as its message. I simply don’t know what to say. 
I wish you were not so hard to poor heretics,^ and would admit 
that even for the sheep who has no shepherd there is a 
Stella Maris to guide it home. But you and More, especially 
More, treat me as a Dissenter. It is very painful and quite 
unjust. 

Yesterday I attended Mass at 10 o’clock and afterwards 

1 Printed by permission of the author’s literary executor. 

* Ross and the other friend referred to were Roman Catholics, 
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bathed. So I went into the water without being a pagan. 

gQj>sgquence was that I was not tempted by either sirens 
or mermaidens, or any of the green-haired following of Glaucus. 

I really think that this is a remarkable thing._ In my Pagan 
davs the sea was always full of Tritons blowing conchs, and 
other unpleasant things. Now it is quite difierent. And yet 
3'ou treat me as the President of Mansfield College and after 
I bad canonized yon too. ^ ^ 

Dear boy, I wish you would tell ^ me if your religion makes 
you happy. You conceal your religion from me in a monstrous 
way. You treat it like writing in the Saturday Review for 
Pollock,^ or dining in Wardour Street o 5 the fascinating dish 
that is ^served with tomatoes and makes men mad.® I know 
it is useless asking you, so don^t tell me. 

I felt an outcast in chapel yesterday—not really, but a little 
in exile. I met a dear farmer in a corn field and he gave me a 
seat on his ham in church: so I was quite comfortable. He 
now visits me twice a day, and as he has no children, and is 
rich I have made him promise to adopt ihree—tmo boys and 
a girl, I told him that if he wanted them, he would find them. 
He said he was afraid that they would turn out badly. I told 
him every one did that. He really has promised to adopt three 
orphans. He is now filled with enthusiasm at the idea. ^ He is 
to go to the cure and talk to him. He told me that his own 
father had fallen down in a fit one day as they were talking 
together, and that he had caught him in his arms, and put him 
to bed, where he died, and that he himself had often thought 
how dreadful it was that if he had a fit there was no one to 
catch him in his arms. It is quite clear that he must adopt 
orphans, is it not ? 

I feel that Berneval is to be my home. I really do. Notre 
Dame de Liesse wili be sweet to me, if I go on my knees to her, 
and she will advise me. It is extraordinary being brought here 
by a white horse that was a native of the place, and knew the 
road, and wanted to see its parents, now of advanced years. 
It is also extraordinary that I knew Berneval existed and was 
..arranged for.me.";-,'' 

M. Bonnet ^ wants to build me a chalet, 1,000 metres of 
ground (I dod't know how much that is—but I suppose about 

1 Mansfield College is an institution for Nonconformist students at Oxford. 

-Walter Berries Pollock was editor of the Saturday Review tiU 1894. 

® This refers to a story which Wilde was much interested in at the time. 

*The proprietor of the Hotel de la Plage and the local estate agent. 
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100 miles) and a ^ch^let with a studio, a balcony, a salle-^- 
manger, a huge kitchen, and three bedrooms—a view of the 
sea, and trees- ail for 12,000 francs—£480, If I can write a 
play I am going to have it begun. Fancy one^’s own lovely 
house and grounds in France for £480. No rent of any kind. 
Pray^consider this, and approve, if you think well. Of course, 
not till I have done my play. 

^ An old gentleman lives here in the hotel. He dines alone in 
his room, and then sits in the sun. He came here for two days 
and has stayed^two years. His sole sorrow is that there is no 
theatre. Monsieur Bonnet is a little heartless about this, and 
says that as the old gentleman goes to bed at 8 o^cIock a thetitre 
?/ould be of no use to him. The old gentleman says he only 
goes to bed at 8 o’clock because there is no thmtre. They 
argued the point yesterday for an hour. I sided with the old 
gentleman, but logic sides with Monsieur Bonnet, I believe. 

I had a sweet letter from the Sphinx.^ She gives me a 
delightful account of Ernest ^ subscribing to Romeike while his 
divorce suit was running, and not being pleased with some of 
the notices. Considering the growing appreciation of Ibsen 
I must say that I am surprised the notices were not better, but 
nowadays everybody is jealous of every one else, except, of 
course, husband and wife. I thinlc I shall keep this last remark 
of mine for my play. 

Have you got my sOver spoon ® from Reggie? You got my 
silver brushes out, of Humphreys,^ w^ho is bald, so you might 
easily get my spoon out of Reggie, who has so many, or used to 
have. You know, my crest is on it. It is a bit of Irish silver, 
and I don’t want to lose it. There is an excellent substitute 
called Britannia metal, very much liked at, the Adeiphi and 
elsewhere. Wilson Barrett writes, prefer it to silver.” It 
would suit dear Reggie admirably. Waiter,Be.sant ,writes, “I 
use none other.” Mr. Beerbohm Tree, also writes, '‘Since I 
have tried, it !■ am a different actor; my friends hardly recognize 
me.” So there is obviously a demand for it. 

I am going to write a Political Economy in ,my heavier 
moments.. The first law I lay down is, ‘‘Whenever there,exists 
a demand, there is nu supply.” This is the only law that 
explains the extraordinary contrast between the soul of man 

. ^ The Sphinx is .'a mckname for Mrs. Ada Leverson, the noveiist. 

^Ernest was her husband. 

* This ref ers to some saying of Wilde’s which Reginald Turner is 
supposed to have repeated as his own. 

* Wilde’s solicitor in Regina t». Wilde. 

*^0 ^ 5 ® 
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and man's surroundings. Civilizations continue because people 
hate them, A modern city is the exact opposite of what every 
one wants. Nineteenth-century dress is the result of our horror 
of the style. The tali hat will last as long as people dislike it. 

Dear Robbie^ I wish you would be a little more considerate, 
and not keep me up so late talking to you. It is very flattering 
to me and all that, but you should remember that I need rest. 
Good night. You will find some cigarettes and some flowers 
by your bedside. Coflee is served below at 8 o’clock. Do you 
mind? If it is too early for you I don’t at all mind lying in 
bed an extra hour. I hope you will sleep well. You should as 
Lloyd is not on the verandah.^ 

Tuesday morning, 9.30. 

The sea and sky are opal—no horrid drawing master’s line 
between them—one fishing boat, going slowly, and drawing 
the wind after it. I am going to bathe. 

6 0^clock. 

Bathed and have seen a chalet here which I wish to take for 
the season—quite charming—a splendid view: a large writing 
room, a dining-room, and three lovely bedrooms—besides 
servants’ rooms and also a huge balcony. 


[In this blank space he had 
rouglily drawn a ground plan 
of the imagined chalet.] 

I. Salie-^-manger. 

■2. Salon. 

3. Balcony. 


I don’t know the scale of the 
drawing, but the rooms are larger 
than the plan is. 

All on ground floor with steps 
from balcony to ground. 


The rent for the season or year is, what do you think ?~£32. 

Of course I must have it: I will take my meals here—separate 
and reserved table: it is within two minutes’ walk. Do tell me 
to take it. Wlien you come again your room will be waiting 
for you. All I need is a domestique. The people here are 
most kind. 

I made my pilgrimage—the interior of the chapel is of course 
a modern horror—but there is a black image of Notre Dame de 
Liesse—the chapel is as tiny as an undergraduate’s room at. 
Oxford. I hope to get the cure to celebrate Mass in it soon; 
.as a rule the service is only held there in July and August; but 
I want to see a Mass quite close. 

reference to the Vailima Letters of Stevenson which Wilde read 


when he was in prison. 
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There is also another thing I must write to you about. 

I adore this place. The whole country^ is lovely^ and full of 
forest and deep meadow. It is simple and healthy. K I live in 
Paris I may be doomed to things I don't desire. I am afraid 
of big towns. Here I get up at 7.30. I am happy all day, I 
CTO to bed at 10. I am frightened of Paris. I w^ant to live here. 

I have seen the ierrain. It is the best here, and the only 
one left. I must build a house. If I could build a chalet for 
i2j000 francs—£500—and live in a home of my own^ how 
happy I would be. I must raise the money somehowu It would 
rive me a home^ quiet^ retired^ healthy, and near England, 
If I live in Egypt I know what my life would be. If I live in 
the south of Italy I know I should be idle and worse. I want 
to live here. Do think over this and send me over the 
architect.^ M. Bonnet is excellent and is ready to carry out 
any idea. I want a little chalet of w^ood and plaster wails, the 
wooden beams showing and the white square of plaster diapering 
the framework—^iike, I regret to say, Shakespeare’s house— 
like old English sixteenth-century farmers’ houses. So your 
architect has me waiting for him, as he is waiting for me. 

Do you think the idea absurd.^ 

I got the Chronicle, many thanks. I see the writer on Prince 

_^A.2.11.^—does not mention my name—foolish of her—it is a 

woman. 

I as you, the poem of my days, are away, am forced to write, 
j I have begun something that I think will be very good. 

! I breakfast to-morrow with the Stannards: what a great 
■ passionate, splendid writer John Strange Winter® is! How 
! little people understand her work! Bootle's Baby is an ceuvre 
symboliste —^it is really only the style and the subject that are 
wTong. Pray never speak lightly of Bootle's Baby —^indeed 
I pray never speak of it at all—never do. 

Yours, 

Oscar. 

Please send a Chronicle to my wife: 

' Mrs. C. M. Holland, 

Maison Benguerel, 

Bevaix, 

' Pr^s de Neuchatel, 

just marking it—and if my second letter appears, mark that. 

i An arcMtect who sent Wilde books on Ms release from prison. 

»A soldier serving a sentence at Reading gaol under conrt-m^tial. 
Wilde bad drawn attention to bis case in a letter to tbe Daily Chromde, 

' * Pseudonym of Mrs. Artbur Stannard. 
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Also cut out the letter^ and enclose it in an envelope to: 

Mk. Arthur Cruthenden, 

Poste Restante^ G.P.O.^ Reading, 

with just these lines; 

‘^Dear friend, 

“The enclosed will interest you. There is also another letter 
waiting in the post office for you from me with a little money. 
Ask for it if you have not got it. 

“Yours sincerely, 

C.3.3.” 

I have no one but you, dear Robbie, to do anything. Of 
course the letter to Reading must go at once, as my friends 
come out on Wednesday morning early. 

^ His letter to the Daily Chronicle about Warder Martin and the little 
children. 








IN MEMORIAM 

C. T. W. 

Sometime Trooper of 
The Royal Horse Guards 
Obiit H.M. Prison 
Readings Berkshire 
July 7th, 1896 
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I 

He did not wear his scarlet coat^ 

For blood and wine are red^ 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead. 
The poor dead woman whom he loved^ 
And murdered in her bed. 

He walked amongst the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby grey; 

A cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay; 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 

I walked, with other souls in pain, 
Within another ring, 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 
That Jellow got to swingT 

Dear Christ 1 the very prison w^alls 
Suddenly seemed to reel, 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steel; 

And, though I was a soul in pain. 

My pain I could not feel. 
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I only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why 
He looked upon the garish day 
With such a wistful eye; 

The man had killed the thing he loved; 

And so he had to die. 

Yet each man kilis the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 

Some kill their love when they are young, 

And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 

Some with the hands of Gold; 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 

Some love too little, some too long, 

Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 

And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 

Yet each man does not die. 

He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace, 

Nor have a noose about his neck, 

Nor a cloth upon his face, 

Nor drop feet foremost through the floor 
Into an empty space. 

He does not sit with silent men 
Who watch him night and day; 

Who w’'atch him when he tries to weep, 

And when he tries to pray; 

Who w^atch him lest himself should rob 
The prison of its prey. 

He does not wake at dawn to see 
Dread figures throng his room, 
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The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 

The Sheriff stern with gloom, 

And the Governor all in shiny black, 

With the yellow face of Doom. 

He does not rise in piteous haste 
To put on convict-clothes, 

While some coarse-mouthed Doctor gloats, and notes 
Each new and nerve-twitched pose, 

Fingering a watch whose little ticks 
Are like horrible hammer-blows. 

He does not know that sickening thirst 
That sands one’s throat, before 
The hangman with his gardener’s gloves 
Slips through the padded door, 

And binds one with three leathern thongs, 

That the throat may thirst no more. 

He does not bend his head to hear 
The Burial Office read, ^ 

Nor, while the terror of his soul 
Tells him he is not dead, 

Cross his own coffin, as he moves 
Into the hideous shed. 

He does not stare upon the air 
Through a little roof of glass: 

He does not pray with lips of clay 
For his agony to pass; 

Nor feel upon his shuddering cheek 
The kiss of Caiaphas. 


II 

Six weeks our guardsman walked the yard, 
In the suit of shabby grey: 

His cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay, 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 
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I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky^ 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. 

He did not wring his hands^ as do 
Those witless men who dare 
To try to rear the changeling Hope 
In the cave of black Despair: 

He only looked upon the sun. 

And drank the morning air. 

He did not wring his hands nor weep^. 

Nor did he peek or pine, 

But he drank the air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine! 

And I and all the souls in pain. 

Who tramped the other ring. 

Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 

And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
The man who had to swing. 

And strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day^ 

And strange it was to think that he 
Had such a debt to pay. 

For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the spring-time shoot: 

But grim to see is the gallows-tree, 

With its adder-bitten root. 

And, green or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit! 

The loftiest place is that seat of grace 
For which all worldlings try: 

But who would stand in hempen band 
Upon a scaffold high. 
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And through a murderer^s collar take 
His last look at the sky? 

It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 

To dance to flutes^ to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare: 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 

So with curious eyes and sick surmise' 

We watched him day by day^ 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way. 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray. 

At last the dead man walked no more 
Amongst the Trial ^len^ 

And I knew that he was standing up 
In the black dock’s dreadful pen, 

And that never would I see his face 
In God’s sweet world again. 

Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each other’s way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word, 

We had no word to say; 

For we did not meet in the holy night, 

But in the shameful day. 

A prison wall was round us both, 

Two outcast men we were: 

The world had thrust us from its heart, 

And God from out His care: 

And the iron gin that waits for Sin 
Had caught us in its snare. 

in 

In Debtors’ Yard the stones are hard, 

And the dripping wall is high, 

So it was there he took the air 
Beneath the leaden sky. 

And by each side a Warder walked, 

For fear the man might die. 
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Or else he sat with those who watched 
His anguish night and day; 

Who watched him when he rose to weepj 
And when he crouched to pray; 

Who watched him lest himself should rob 
Their scaffold of its prey. 

The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulations Act: 

The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact: 

And twice a day the Chaplain called^ 

And left a little tract. 

And twice a day he smoked his pipe^ 

And drank his quart of beer: 

His soul was resolute, and held 
No hiding-place for fear: 

He often said that he was glad 
The hangman^s hands were near. 

But why he said so strange a thing 
No Warder dared to ask: 

For he to whom a watcher’s doom 
Is given as his task 

Must set a lock upon his lips, 

And make his face a mask. 

Or else he might be moved, and try 
To comfort or console: 

And what should Human Pity do 
Pent up in Murderers’Hole? 

What word of grace in such a place 
Could help a brother’s soul ? 

With slouch and swing around the ring 
We trod the Fools’ Parade! 

We did not care: we knew we were 
The Devil’s Own Brigade: 

And shaven head and feet of lead 
Make a merry masquerade. 

We tore the tarry rope to siireds 
With blunt and bleeding nails; 
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We rubbed the doorSj and scrubbed the floors^ 
And cleaned the shming rails: 

And^ rank by rankj we soaped the plank^ 

And clattered with the pails. 

We sewed the saciiSj, we broke the stones, 

W'e turned the dusty drill: 

We banged the tins, aiid bawled the hynins^ 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man 
Terror was lying still 

So still it lay that every day 
Crawled like a weed-clogged wavs. 

And we forgot the bitter lot 
^That waits for fool and knave, 

Till once, as we tramped in from w^ork, 

We passed an open grave. 

With yawning mouth the yellow hole 

Gaped for a living thing; 

The very mud cried out for blood 
To the thirsty asphalte ring: 

And we knew* that ere one dawn grew fair 
Some prisoner had to swing. 

Right in we went, with soul intent 
On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag, 

Went shuffling through the gloom; 

And each man trembled as he crept 
Into his numbered tomb. 

That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 

And up and down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hear, 

And through the bars that hide the stars 
White faces seemed to peer. 

He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 

The watchers watched him as he slept, 

And could not understand 

How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 
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But there is no sleep when men must weep 
Who never yet have ivept: 

So we—the fool^, the frauds the knave— 

That endless vigil kept, 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another’s terror crept. 

Alas I it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt! 

For, right within, the sword of Sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, 

And as molten lead were the tears we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt. 

The W’arders with their shoes of felt 
Crept by each padlocked door, 

And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe. 

Grey figures on the floor. 

And wondered why men knelt to pray 
"Who never prayed before. 

All through the night we knelt and prayed, 
Mad mourners of a corse! 

The troubled plumes of midnight were 
The plumes upon a hearse : 

And bitter wine upon a sponge 
W’as the savour of Remorse. 

The grey cock crew, the red cock crew, 

But never came the day: 

And crooked shapes of Terror crouched. 

In the corners where we lay : 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play. 

They glided past, they glided fast, 

Like travellers through a mist: 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist. 

And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst. 

With mop and mow, we saw them go. 

Slim shadows hand in hand: 
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Aboutj about; in ghostly rout 

They trod a saraband: 

And the dam,ned grotesques made arabesque 
Like the wind upon the sand! 


With the pirouettes of marionettes, 

They tripped on pointed tread: 

But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear. 
As their grisly masque they led; 

And loud they sang, and long they sang. 
For they sang to wake the dead. 

''Oho! ” they cried, "The world is wide, 
But fettered limbs go lame I 
And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game, 

Blit he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the secret House of ShameS. 


No things of air these antics were, 

That frolicked with such glee: 

To men whose lives were held in gyves 
And whose feet might not go free, 

Ah! wounds of Christ! they were living thinly 
Most terrible to see. ^ 


Around, around, they waltzed and wound j 
Some wheeled in smirking pairs; 

With the mincing step of a demirep 
Some sidled up the stairs: 

And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer. 
Each helped us at our prayers. 

The morning wind began to moan, 

But still the night w^ent on: 

Through its giant loom the web of gloom 
Crept till each thread was spun: 

And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 
Of the Justice of the Sun. 


The moaning 'wind went wandering round 
The weeping prison-wall: 

Till like a wheel of turning steel 
We felt the minutes crawl: 

O moaning wind! what had we done 
To have such a seneschal? 
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At last I saw the shadowed bars^ 

Like a lattice wrought in lead. 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-planked bed;. 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s dreadful dawn was red. 

At six o’clock we cleaned our cells, 

At seven all was still, 

But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 
The prison seemed to fill, 

For the Lord of Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. 

He did not pass in purple pomp, 

Nor ride a moon-white steed. 

Three yards of cord and a sliding board 
Are all the gallows’ need: 

So with rope of shame the Herald came 
To do the secret deed. 

\¥e were as men who through a, fen 
Of filthy darkness grope: 

We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 

Or to give our anguish scope: 

Something was dead in each of us. 

And what was dead was Hope. 

For man’s grim Justice goes its way, 

And will not swerve aside: 

It slays the weak, it slays the strong, 

It has a deadly stride; 

With iron heel it slays the strong, 

The monstrous parricide! 

We waited for the stroke of eight: 

Each tongue was thick with thirst: 

For the stroke of eight is the stroke of Fate 
That makes a man accursed, 

And Fate will use a running noose 
For the best man and the worst. 

We had no other thing to do, 

Save to wait for the sign to come: 
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Soj like things of stone in a ¥alley lone, 

Quiet we sat and dumb: 

But^each man’s heart beat thick and quick^ 
Like a madman on a drum! 

With sudden shock the prison-dock 
Smote on the shivering air, 

And from ail the gaol rose up a wail 
Of impotent despair. 

Like the sound that Lightened marshes hear 
From some leper in his lair. 

And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream^ 

We saw the greasy hempen rope 
Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman’s snare 
Strangled into a scream. 

And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats. 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 


IV 

There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: 

The Chaplain’s heart is far too sick, 

Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon. 

So they kept us close till nigh on noon. 
And then they rang the bell, 

And the Warders with their jingling keys 
Opened each listening cell, 

And down the iron stair we tramped. 
Each from his separate Heii. 
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Out into God’s sweet air we went^ 

But not in wonted w^ay^ 

For this man’s face was white with fear. 

And that man’s face was grey, 

And I never saw sad men who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
We prisoners called the sky, 

And at every careless cloud that passed 
In happy freedom by. 

But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head, 

And knew that, had each got his due, 

They should have died instead: 

He had but killed a thing that lived, 

Whilst they had killed the dead. 

For he who sins a second time 
Wakes a dead soul to pain, 

And draws it from its spotted shroud, 

And makes it bleed again, 

And makes it bleed great gouts of blood, 

And makes it bleed in vain! 

Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 

Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalte yard; 

Silently we went round and round, 

And no man spoke a word. 

Silently we went round and round, 

And through each hollow mind 
The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind, 

And Horror stalked before eacbman, 

And Terror crept behind. 

The Warders strutted up and down, 

And kept their herd of brutes. 
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Their uniforms were spick and span^ 

And they wore their Sunday suits, 

But we knew the work they had been at, 

By the quicklime on their boots. ^ 

For wdiere a grave had opened wide, 

There was no grave at all: 

Only a stretch of mud and sand 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

And a little heap of burning lime, 

That the man should have his pall. 

For he has a pall, this wretched man, 

Such as few men can claim: 

Deep down below a prison-yard, 

Naked for greater shame, 

He lies, with fetters on each foot, 

Wrapt in a sheet of flame! 

And all the while the burning lime 
Eats flesh and bone away, 

It eats the brittle bone by night, 

And the soft flesh by day, 

It eats the flesh and bone by turns, 

But it eats the heart alway. 

For three long years they will not sow 
Or root or seedling there: 

For three long years the unblessed spot 
Will sterile be and bare, 

And look upon the wondering sky 
With unreproachful stare. 

They think a murderer's heart would taint 
Each simple seed they sow. 

It is not true! God's kindly earth 
Is kindlier than men know, 

And the red rose would but Wow more red, 

The white rose whiter blow. 

Out of his mouth a red, red rose! 

Out of his heart a white! 

For who can say by what strange way, 

Christ brings His will to light. 

Since the barren staff the pilgrim bore 
Bloomed in the great Pope’s sight? 
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But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison-air; 

The shard j the pebble^ and the flinty 
Are what they give us there: 

For flow^ers have been known to heal 
A common man’s despair. 

So never will wine-red rose or wiiite^ 

Petal by petal, fall 

On that stretch of mud and sand that liefj? 

By the hideous prison-wall, 

To tell the men who tramp the yard 
That God’s Son died for all. 

Yet though the hideous prison-wail 
Still hems him round and round, 

And a spirit may not walk by night 
That is with fetters bound, 

And a spirit may but weep that lies 
In such unholy ground, 

He is at peace—this wretched man— 

At Peace, or will be soon: 

There is no thing to make him mad, 

Nor does Terror walk at noon, 

For the iampless Earth in wEich he lies 
Has neither Sun nor Moon. 

They hanged him as a beast is hanged: 

They did not even toll 

A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul, 

But hurriedly they took him out. 

And hid him in a hole. 


They stripped him of his canvas clothes. 

And gave him to the flies: 

They mocked the swollen purple throat, 

And the stark and staring eyes: 

And with laughter loud they heaped the shroud 
In which their convict lies. 
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The Chaplain would not knee! to pray 
By his dishonoured grave: 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 
That Christ for sinners gave, 

Because the man was one of those 
Whom Christ came down to save« 

Yet all is well; he has but passed 
To Life’s appointed bourne: 

And alien tears will fill lor him 
Pity’s long-broken um, 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 

And outcasts always mourn. 


V 

I KNOW not whether Laws be right, 

Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother’s life, 

And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 

This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 

With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun :y 
And they do well to hide their Hell, 

For in it things are done 
That Son of God nor son of Man 
Ever should look upon 1 
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The vilest deeds, like poison weeds, 

Bloom well in prison-air; 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the Warder is Despair. 

For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day: 

And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool, 
And gibe the old and grey, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 

And none a word may say. 

Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine, 

And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen. 

And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 
In Humanity’s machine. 

The brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime, 

And the bitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime, 

And Sleep will not lie down, but walks 
Wild-eyed, and cries to Time. 

But though lean Hunger and green Thirst 
Like asp with adder fight. 

We have little care of prison fare, 

For what chills and kills outright 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night. 

With midnight always in one’s heart. 

And twiHght in one’s cell, 

We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 

Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 
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And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word: 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard: 
x 4 nd by all forgot^ we rot and rot^ 

With soul and body marred. 

And thus we rust Life's iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men cursCj and some men weep^ 
And some men make no moan: 

But God's eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone. 

And every human heart that breaks^ 

In prison-cell or yard^ 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord^ 

And Med the unclean leper's house 
"With the scent of costliest nard. 

Ah 1 happy they whose hearts can break 
And peace of pardon win I 
How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in? 

And he of the swollen pu^le throaty 
And the stark and staring eyes. 

Waits for the holy hands that took 
The Thief to Paradise; 

And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise. 

The man in red who reads the Law 
Gave him three weeks of life, 

Three little weeks in which to heal 
His soul of his soul’s strife, 

And cleanse from every blot of blood 
The hand that held the knife. 
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And with tears of blood.he cleansed the hand. 
The hand that held the steel: 

For only blood can wipe.out bloody 
And only tears can heal: 

And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ’s snow-white seal. 


VI 

In Reading gaol by Reading town 
There is a pit of shame, 

And in it lies a wretched man 
Eaten by teeth of flame, 

In a burning winding-sheet he lies, 

And his grave has got no name. 

And there, till Christ call forth the dead. 
In silence let him lie: 

No need to waste the foolish tear, 

Or heave the windy sigh: 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. 

And all men kill the thing they love, 

By ail let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look. 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 


■M».DC At .The. ,, , ^ 
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Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 654 
Poor Folk and The Gambler. Translated by 0. J. 
Hogarth. 711 

The Possessed. Introduction by J. Middleton 
‘ Murry. 2 vols. 861-2 [533 

Prison Life in Siberia. Intro.by Madame Stepniak. 
The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by Con¬ 
stance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
The Idiot. 682 

Du M'aurier’s (George) Trilby. Introduction by Sh Gerald du Maurier. 

With the original illustrations. 863 
Dumas’Black Tulip. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 174 
„ Chicot the Jester. 421 

„ Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge. Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
,» Marguerite de Valois (‘La Heine Margot’). 326 
t, „ The Count of Monte Cristo. 2 vols. 393-4 
„ The Forty-Piye. 420 
n „ The Three Musketeers. Si 

„ The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 3 vols. 593-5 
L „ Twenty Years After. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 175 
Edgar’s Cressy and Poictiers. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 17 
„ Runnvmede and Lincoln Fair. Intro, by L. K. Hughes. 320 
{See also Fob Young People) 

Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 410 
L Eliot’s (George) Adam Bede. 27 
„ „ Felix Holt. 353 

„ „ Middlemarch. 2 vols. 854-5 

„ „ Mill on the Floss. Intro. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 325 

„ „ Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Diroks. 231 

,, Scenes of Clerical Life. 468 
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FICTION —continued 

Eliot’s (George) Silas Mamer. Introduction by Annie Mathesoii. 121 
L Snglish Short Stories. An Anthology. 743 

Erckmaiin-Cliatrian’s The Conscript and W aterioo. 354 

„ The Story of a Peasant. Translated hy C. J. 
Hogarth. 2 vols. 706-7 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Deersiayer. 77 

,, „ The Last of the Mohicans. 7 i 

„ „ The Pathfinder. 78 

,, The Pioneers. 171 

„ The Prairie. 172 ^ ^ 

Ferrier’s (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. Morrow.^ 816 
Fieiding’B Amelia. Intro, by George Saintsbury* 2 wls- 852-3 

Jonathan Wttd, and The Journal of a Toyage to juisdoh. 
Introduction by George SaintebuiT* 877 
^ Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Saintsi)cry. 4o7 

„ Tom Jones. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 2 toIs. 355-6 

Flaubert’s Madame BoTary. Transbited by Eleanor Marx-Aveling. 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. SOS ^ 

„ Salammbb. Translated by J. S. Chartres. Introduction by 

Professor P, C. Green. 869 . ^ ^ ^ 

French Short Stories of the 19th and 20th Centuries. Selected, with 
an Introduction by Professor F. C. Green. 896 

1. Galsworthy’s (John) The Coimtry House. 91F 

Gait’s Annals of a Parish. Introduction, by Baillie MacdonaM. 4Zj 
Gaskell’s (Mrs) Cousin Phillis, etc. Intro, by Thos. iDeccomhe. €,io 

2 , „ Cranford. 83 

Mary Barton. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 598 
„ North and South. 680 

SylYia’s Lovers. Intro, by Mrs Ellis Chad\Tick. 524 
Gleig’s (G. E.) The Subaltern. 70S .nrt -a, 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Carlyle’s Traii.£latioii. 2 vols. 699-606 
(See also Esbays mid Poetry) ^ „ .. 

Gogol’s (Nicol) Dead Souls. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. > - o 
„ „ Taras Bulba and Other Tales. < 40 

L Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by J. M. D. 295 

(Sfee also Essays aTtd POET,RT) 

Goncharov’s OblomoY. Translated by Natalie Dudtogton. S78 
Gorki’s Through Kussia. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 741 
Harte’s (Bret) Luck of Roaring Camp and 

Ha^vthome’B The House of the beven Gabies. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 1 1 B 
L „ The Scarlet Letter. 122 

„ The Bnthedale Pvomance. 592 

The Marble Faun. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
’’ Twice Told Tales. 531 

(See also For Young Peoi*ls) 
n Hugo’s (Victor) Les Ms^rables. Intro, by S. 

^ ]:i[otTe Dame. Introduction by A. C. bwinbime. 422 

Tollers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest Ebys. Sb® 
It&mn Short Stories. Edited by D. Fettoelio. 876 
James’s (G. P. R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Dircis. o5. 
n James’s (Henry) The Turn of the Screw an^. Th© Aspern Papers. 912 
, Kmgsleys (Chiles) ^^n^Locke.^ 

f ” Wertward Ho! Introduction by A. G. Gney©. 20 

” „ Yeast. 611 ■ „ ™ 

(See also Poetry and Fob Young Peoplb) 

„ (Henry) Geoffrey 416 

„ Ravenshoe. 28 , , 

1 , Lawrence’s (D. H.) The White Peacock. ly? 

Lever’s Harry Lorrequer. Introduction by Lems ,177 

L Lotfs (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. Translated ^ W. P. Barnes. 9*0 
L Lover’s Handy Andy. Introducpmby Ernest Rhys. 178 
L Lytton’s Harold. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 

^ ■ "V litst Introdurtion by R. G. WatMn. IS , 

R,ienzi. IntroducMon by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 5.>2 
** (See also Trateu) „ 

M^Doaaid's (George) ^ Hlnteon) ^ 

Maimiiig-s Maxr Poweu'ond Deborah’s Diary. Intro^ ^Kaaerme 

Sir Thomas More Introduction by Ernest Rhys, is 
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FI CTI ON —con tin ued 


hf 


Marryat’s Jacob Faithful. 618 tstotv 

T Mr Midshipman Easy. Introdnction by R. B. Jotuison, 82 

” Percival Keene. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson, g.ig 
** Peter Simple Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 232 
Z The King’s Own. 580 

{See also FOR YouNG PEOPLE) 

L Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and Ale. 932 

Maupassant’s Short Stories. Translated by Marjorie Laurie, Intro, 
duction by Gerald Gould. 907 

MelTille’s (Herman) Moby Dick. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 179 
„ Omoo. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 297 
** „ Type®. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 180 

L Meredith^s (George) The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 916 
M6rim6e’s Carmen, with Prevost’s Manon Lescaut. Introduction 
Philip Henderson. 834 
Mickiewlcz’s (Adam) Pan Tadeusz. 842 
L Moore’S (George) Esther V7aters. 933 ^ ^ ^ , 

Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 
Neale’s (J. M.) The Fall of Constaninople. 655 

Paltock’s (Robert) Peter Wilkins; or. The Flying Indians. Introduction 
by A. H. Bullen. 676 

Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. Introduction by Osbert Burdett. 903 
Peacock’s Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 327 
L Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Intro, by Padraic Colum. 336 
(See also Poetry) 

Pr 6 T 08 t ’8 Manon Lescaut, with Mdrtmde’s Carmen. Introduction by 
Philip Henderson. 834 
L Priestley’s Angel Pavement. 938 

Pushkin’s (Alexander) The Captain’s Daughter and Other Tales. Trans, 
by Natalie Duddington. 898 

QuiUer-Couch’s (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864 [2 vols. 865-6 

Radcliffe’s (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho. Intro, by R. Austin Freeman. 
L Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro, by A. 0. Swinburne. 29 
Eeade’s (0.) Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. 299 
Richardson’s (Samuel) Pamela. Intro, by G. Saintsbury. 2 vols. 683-4 
,, ,, Clarissa. Intro, by Prof. W. L. Phelps. 4 vols. 

882-5 

Russian Authors, Short Stories from. Trans, by B. S. Townsend. 758 
Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool and Francois the Waif. 534 
Scheflel’s Ekkehard: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 
Scott’s (Michael) Tom Cringle’s Log. 710 
Sir Walter Scott’s Works: 

■ “ ■ ^ ' L Ivanhoe. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 16 

L Kenilworth. 135 
L Monastery, The. 136 
Old Mortality. 137 


Abbot, The. 124 
Anne of Geierstein. 125 
L Antiquary, The. 126 

Black Dwarf and Legend of 
Montrose. 128 
Bride of Lammermoor. 129 
Castle Dani^rous and The Sur¬ 
geon’s Daughter. 130 
Count Robert of Paris. 131 
L Fair Maid of Perth. 132 
Fortunes of Nigel. 71 
L Guy Mannering. 133 
L Heart of Midlothian, The. 134 
Highland Widow and Betrothed. 


Peveril of the Peak. 
Pirate, The. 139 
Quentin Durward. 
Redgauntlet. 141 
Rob Roy. 142 
St. Ronan’s WeU. 


138 


140 


144 


143 


by Edward 


Talisman, The. 

L W'averley. 75 
L Woodstock. Intro. 

127 Garnett. 72 
(Gee also Biography uTid Poetry) 

Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov Family. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 

IntroducT/ion by Edward Garnett. 908 
Shelley’s (Mary WollstonecBaft) Frankenstein. 616 
Sheppard’s Charles Auchester. Intro, by Jessie M. Middleton. 505 
Sienkiewicz (Henryk). Tales from. Edited by Monica M. Gardner. 871 
Shorter Novels, Vol. I. Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 824 

„ Vol. II. Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Henderson. 841 

„ „ Vol. III. Eighteenth Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’s 
SmoUett’s Peregrine Pickle. 2 vols. 838-9 [Rasselas). 856 

, Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodges. 790 
L Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 617 
(Gee also Essays) 
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FI CTI ON —con ti n tied 

L SteTonson's Dr Jekyli and Mr Hyde. The Meny Men, and Other Taiei. 
I* Ttie Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow. 7S4 [76< 

L !-» Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 

P, St Ives. Introduction by ESrnest Khrs. 904 
(See also Essays, Poetry, and Tsavel) 

Surtees’ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 817 
L Tales of Detection. Edited, with Introdnction, by Dorothy L. Sayar*. 92§ 
Thackeray s Hose and the Ring’ and other stories *Intro.by Walter Jerrold. 
Ei „ Esmond. Introduction br Walter Jerrold. 73 |3l>y 

„ Newcomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 3 vois. 465-4 
„ Fendenms. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vois. 425-6 
,, Roundabout Papejrs. 687 

l Introduction by Hon. WMtelaw Held. 29 S 

w Virginians. Introduction by Waiter Jerrold. 2 vois, 507—8 
uSes also Essays) 

L Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans, by Rochelle S. Townsend. 2 vois. 612-15 
„ Chiidiiood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by C. J. Hogarth. 591 
»» r'-nd Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 

„ W’^ar and Peace. 3 vois. 525-7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Barchester Towers. 80 
„ Dr. Thorne. 360 

Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 181 
»» »» .The Golden Lion of Granpdre. Introduction by 

Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 

»» The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vois. 391-2 

f» Phineas Finn. Intro, by Sir .Hugh Walpole. 2 vois. 

»» The Small House at Aliington. 361 1832-S 

»» , „ x’” "Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhvs, 182 

Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. Translated bv C. J. Hogarth. 742 
„ Liza. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 677 

„ Wir^ Son. Translated by RocheHe S. Townsend. 528 

L Voltaire s Candide and Other Tales. 936 
L Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill. 918 
n Wells’s (H. G.) The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 
Whybe-Melville’s The Gladiators. Introduction by J. Mavrogordato. 523 
Wood’s (Mrs Henry) The Ghannings. 84 
Y'onge’s (Charlotte M.) The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 329 

„ »» The Heir of Redclyffe. Intro. Mrs Meynell. 36S 

(See also For Young People) 

Zola’s (Emile) Gerininal. Tanslated by Havelock EUis. 897 

HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The. Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, ©to. Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 85 
L Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vois. 31-i 
(See also Biography and Essays) 

L Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. Introduction by E. Rhys. 30-0 
De Joinville (See ViUehardouin) 

Duruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vois. 737-8 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 33 

„ Greece under the Romans. 185 
Fronde’s Henry VIII. Intro, by Llewellyn Wdliams, M.P. 3 vois. 372-4 

. „ Edward VI. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M,P., B.C.L. 375 

„ Mary Tudor.' Intro, by Llewellyn W’iiliams, M.P., B.C.L. 477 

„ History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 5 vois. Completing 

Fronde’s ‘History of England,’ in 10 vois. 583-7 
(See also Essays aTid Biography) 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 6 vois. 434-6, 474-6 
(See also Biography) 

Green’s Short History of the English People. Edited and Revised by 
L. Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by B. P. Farley, B.A. 2 vois. 7 27-8 
Grote’s History of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vois. 186-97 
Hallam’s (Henry) Constitutional History of England, 3 vois. 621-3 
Holinshed’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays. Introduction by 
Professor Allardyce NicoU. 800 
Irving’s (Washington) Conquest of Granada. 478 

(See also Essays and Biography) 

Josephus* Wars of the Jews. Introduction by Dr Jacob Halt. 712 
L Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vois. 34-6 
(fifee also Essays aud Oratory) 
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HISTORY —continued 

Maine's (Sir Henry) Ancient Law. 734 

Meriyaie’s History of Rome. (An Introductory toL to Gibbon.) 433 
Mgnet*s (F. A- M.) The French Revolution. 713 
Milman^s History of the Jews. 2 vois. 377-8 

Mommsen’s History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson, LL B 
With a review of the work by E. A. Freeman. 4 vols. 542-5 
L Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 86-8 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 vols. 302-3 
Paston Letters, The. Based on edition of Knight. Introduction hr 
Mrs Archer-Hind, M.A. 2 vols. 752-3 
Pilgrim Fathers, The. Introduction by John Masefield. 480 
I Piiinow’s History of Germany. Translated by M. R. Brailsford. 929 
Political Liberty, The Growth of. A Source-Book of English History 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys. 745 

Prescott’s Oongnest of Mexico. With Introduction by Thomas Seccombe 
M.A. 2 Yols. 397-8 

„ Conquest of Peru. Intro, by Thomas Seccomhe, M.A. 30i 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 260 

Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church. Intro, by A. J. Grieve. 251 
Tacitus. Vol. I. Annals. Introduction by E. H. Blakeney. 273 

s, Vo!. II. Agricola and Germania. Intro, by E. H. Blakeney. 274 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Intro, by J. A. Price, B.A. >2 vois. 198-9 
Villehardouin and Be Joinviile’s Ohronlcles of the Crusades. Translated 
with Introduction, by Sir F. Marzials, G.B. 333 ’ 

Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. Translated by Martyn P. Pollack. 780 

ORATORY 

n Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations. Compiled bT 
Ernest Rhys. 714 

Bright’s (John) Speeches. Selected with Intro, by Joseph Sturge. 252 
Burke’s xlmerican Speeches and Letters. 340 
{See also Essays) 

Demosthenes: Select Orations. 546 

Fox (Charles James): Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period). 

Edited with Introduction by Irene Cooper Willis, M.A. 759 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc. Intro, by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 206 
(See also Biooraphy) 

Macaulay’s Speeches on Politics and Literature, 399 
(See also Essays and History) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with France. 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

L A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 484 
Ancient Hebrew Literature. Being the Old Testament and Apocrypha 
Arranged by the Rev. R. B. Taylor. 4 vols. 253-6 
Aristotle, The Nicomachaan Ethics of. Translated by D, P. Chase. 
Introduction by Professor J. A. Smith. 547 
(See also Classical) 

Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning. 719 
(See also Essays) 

Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principles of Human Knowledge, New Theory ot 
Vision. With Introduction by A. D, Lindsay. 483 
Boehme’s (Jacob) The Signature of All Things, with Other Writings. 
Introduction by OlifEord Bax. 569 

Browne’s Reiigio Medici, etc. Introduction by Professor C. H. Herford. 92 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Mr Badman. Introduction by G. B. 

Harrison. 815 (>8ee also Romance) 

Burton’s (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson. 3 vols. 886-8 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev. Ronald Bayne. 90 
Descartes’ (Rend) A Discourse on Method. Translated by Professor John 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 570 
L Ellis’ (Havelock) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. S. CoUis. 930 
L Gore’s (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life. 924 
Hobbes* Leviathan. Edited, with Intro, by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 691 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Intro, by Rev. H. Bayne. 2 vols. 201-2 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and other Philosophical Works. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A, 2 vols. 548-9 
Janies (William): Selected Papers on Philosophy. 739 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meikleiohn. 
Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 909 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY—co/ifmued 

Keble^ The CMisfcian Year., Introduction by J. C. Siiairp, 690 
King' Edwara vl. First and Second Praver Books. Introduction 1 )t the 
Right Rev. Bishop of Gloucester. 448 
L Koran, The. Rodwell’s Translation. 380 
Latimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 91 
Leibniz’s Philosophical Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
Lockes Two Tr^tises of CiviJ Govemment. Introduction bv Professor 
Winiam S. Carpenter. 751 

Malthus on the Principles of Population, 2 vols. 692-3 

Mill’s (Jo bP Stuart) UtiUtarianism, Liberty, Representative GoTemiiient. 

With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 482 
»» . Subjection of Women. {See Wolistonecraft, Marv, under Science.) 

More s utopia. Introduction by Judge O'Hagan. 4S1 
t New Testement. Ranged in the order in which the books came to th® 
Christians of the First Century. 93 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, bv Dr Charles Sarolea. 636 
{See also Essays) 

Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated .by A. Till© and 
M. M. Bozman. 892 

Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction by G- J. Holvoake. 718 
Pascal’s i^nsdes.^ Translated .by W. P. Trotter. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. 874 [C.I.E, 4)i3 

Raniayana and the Mahabh:arata, The. Translated . bv Romesh’Diitt. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, D.D. 805 
Bobertso:^s (F. Wb) Sermons on Religion and Life, Christian Doctrine, 
emd Bible Subjects. Each Volume with Introduction bv Canon 
Burnett. 3 vols. 37-9 

Robinson’s (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermrju.n 
Introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 637 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The Social Contract, etc. 660 {See also Essays) 

St Augustine’s Confessions. Dr Pusey’s Translation. 20Ci 
L St Francis: The Little Flowers, and The Life of St Francis, 4.35 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Spinoza’s Ethics, etc. Translated by Andrew J, Boyle. ■ With Intro¬ 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg’s (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell. 379 

„ » The Divine Love and Wisdom. 635 

« « The Divine Providence. 658 

i> ,» »» The True Christian Religion. 893 


POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Edited by Professor R. K. Gordon. 794 
Arnold's (Matthew) Poems, 1840-68, including Thyrsis. 334 
Ballads, A Book of British. Selected by R. B. Johnson. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Select Plays of. Introduction by Professor 
Baker, of Harvard University. 506 
BJdrnson’s Plays, VoL I. The Newly Married Couple, Leona.rdo, A 
Gauntlet. Trans, by R. Farquharson Sharp. 625 
„ „ Voi. II. The Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King. 

Translated by B.'Farquharson Sharp. 696. 
Blake’s Poems and Prophecies. . .Introduction by Max Plowman. 792 
L Browning’s Poems, 1833-44. Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 41 
L Browning’s Poems, 1844-64. 42 

„ The Ring and the Book. Intro, by Chas. W. HodelL 502 
L Burns* Poems and Songs. Introduction by J. Douglas. 94 
Byron’s Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 486-8 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Fidward FitzGerald. 819 
L Chaucer’s Canterbury Teles, Edited by Principal Burrell, M.A. 307 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke. 43 
(See also Essays) 

Cowper (W'iHiam). Poems of. Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. 872 
(See also BmoiBABirz ) 

X, Dante’s Divine Comedy (Cary’s Translation). Specially edited by 
Edmund Gardner. 308 

Donne’s Poems. Edited by H. TAnson Fausset. 867 
Dry den’s Poems. Edited by Bonamy Dobr6e, 910 
Eighteenth-Century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. 818 
Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
L English Religious Verse. Edited by G. Lacey May. 937 
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POETRY AND DRAMA— continued 

B^ryman and otter Interludes, Including eight Miracle Plays. EditeS 
r..,,. Omar Khayydm and Six Plays of C^deron. 819 

S &• 'll 

L Golden Blfok%"f Modem Bn^teh^poe^^. ’'tdite™ErIes™. 
8&l£^?^:^‘»?s“^“^gnotion by Austin Doh^ 415 

1 "• ^SiSt-KSSfe^r^sr”' ‘r”’"; 

T af OstvB&t Love’s Comedy, and The Lee-gne of 

*' ” ^yJutS® TmnsteMhyR. I4quharson^^^^^^^^ 

. ■• i®DoU^Ho JTtL Wild Duck, ^d The Lady from the Sea. 

*■ •» ^ uvaTiHlated hy K. Farouharson Sharp. 494 _ 

Tto Pmttndersfpillars of Society, and Rosmersholm. Translated 

asa!SIS®iS,€tt.«-ssN‘ir 
- isa.?rf»£! & 

n Langland’s PiemPlo^am ^ Nathan the Wise. 84S 

‘ S¥f&|d P^^S^S^d^lf 383 

L Milton’s Poems. Introduction hy W. H. L. Rouse. ^04 

Minor EliSbeffl”?l ^°Vh''irOo?iely“i5*’’ 

fhJmh^ntury * E^ted hyFAnson Faussot. 844 
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